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The Digressions of V. 
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A BOOK OF PRIME IMPORTANCE TO ALL LIBRARIES 


Cataloging for small libraries, by Theresa Hitchler. New 
edition and entirely rewritten matter. Enlarged to about five 
times its previous size. 8° cloth. $1.25. 


This book will be the clearest, simplest and most compre- 
hensive aid to the untrained cataloger of any book extant. Especi- 
ally designed for the small public library and the library of the high 
school, the normal school and the small college. Helpful also in 
cataloging special collections and private libraries. 


Chapters deal with the following topics: 


. Introduction; Accession Record; Shelf 15. Editors, Translators, Illustrators, Compil 


List Record. ers, as Added or Secondary Entries. 
2. General Principles and Practical Applica- 16. Analytics and Independents. 
tion. 17. Series. 

3. Author Entries. 18. Partial and Changed Titles. 

4. Title Entries. 19. Collective Biography.—Family Biography 
5. Subject Entries. and Genealogy.—Individual Biography, 
6. Cross References. Including Autobiography. 

7. Pseudonyms and Initials. 20. Added Editions, 

8. Anonymous Books. 21. Supplements and Continuations, Keys and 
9. Joint Authors. Indexes.—Sample Cards. 
10. Periodicals. 22. Miscellaneous. 
11. Cyclopedias and Dictionaries. 23. Arrangements. 


12. Almanacs, Year-books, and Directories. 24. Practical Hints not Strictly Confined to 


13. Sacred Books and Anonymous Classics. Cataloging. 


. Corporate Entries. . Bibliographies, etc. 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


London 


would draw attention tc the fact that although he is gener- 
ally known to the world as a dealer in the rarer and more 
expensive books which appeal to wealthy collectors, the de- 
partment of Rare and Curious Books is but one of the 
various sections of his business, which is designed to in- 
clude every branch and ramification of the Bookselling 
Trade. 


Although his stock of the rarer books is larger and more 
universal than that of any other dealer, the departments of 
ancient and recent Scientific Books, Works on the various 
Arts, and the General Literature of all nations, are 
thoroughly representative and comprehensive. 


The Publishing Department has during recent years 1s- 
sued many fine and expensive works. The Agency Branch 
deals with the publications of 24 Government Institutions, 
and Learned Societies. 


Agency for the Supply of Public Libraries 


This Department, which is thoroughly equipped, has in- 
creased very largely during the last few years, probably ow- 
ing to the fact that it is realized that Bernard Quaritch’s 
assistants are trained booksellers. The firm is the trusted 
agent of various public libraries in America and the British 
Colonies for the supply of New and Secondhand Books, 
Periodicals, and Newspapers. 


As it is possible that, owing to the present war, many li- 
braries of public bodies, who hitherto have been supplied 
by German agencies, have found their supplies cut off, Ber- 
nard Quaritch offers his services as European Agent for the 
supply of everything connected with the Bookselling trade, 
even if it be only temporarily until the war be finished. 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond Street, London 
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LIBRARIANS 


The principal libraries in this country use the 


MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


Rich and elegant in appearance. Espe- 
cially adapted to library work. 


FOR CARD INDEXING 


Cards are written without being bent. Remain neat and flat no matter how 
many timés they may be inserted in machine. 

Interchangeable type. All types and languages written on one machine. 

TWO DIFFERENT SETS OF TYPE, or two to ten languages always in the 
machine. “JUST TURN THE KNOB” and change mstantly from one to 


the other. 
Write today for full information to 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Sixty-ninth Street and East River, New York, N. Y. 


( DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 


DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself frem the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 
HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., [anufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 


Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue,N. Y. City 


HENRY JOHN BROWN 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents 


_ This Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institu- 
tions, and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscrips, Drawings. 
Philosophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to 
test the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for 
goods to be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small ship- 
ments are made weekly oun our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and 
; trouble to purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New 
York Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 
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Ge P. PUTNAM’S SONS strane 
Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college 'ibraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. a 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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By CHARLES S. BERNHEIMER, Ph.D., 


Superintendent, Hebrew Educational Society, Bhlyn 


Outline 
I The Club World 
Il. The Boy and the Gang 
; Ill. The Club as a Miniature Government 
; IV. The Club Leader 
V. Problems of Internal Management 
VI. How to Hold the Club Together 
VII. Social and Literary Features 
VIL. The Gymnasium and Playground as 
Auxiliary to the Club 


CLUBS 


and JACOB M. COHEN, A.B., LL.M. 


Club Director, Recreation Centre 20, New York 


An authoritative text-book for club leaders and members, 
recreation and social centres, settlements, Y. M. C. A.'s, 
and all interested in social and educational work. 


CONTENTS 


XI. Club Aids 
(a) Themes for Debate 
(b) Topics for Discussion 
(c) Literary Meetings 
(d) Declamations 
(e) Plays 

XII. Club Miscellanea 
(a) Constitutions 
(b) Minutes 
(c) Names of Clubs 


IX. Parliamentary Guide (d) Reports and Accounts 
X. Girls’ Clubs (e) Cheers 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00 NET 
Trade Selling Agents 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in Books 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


9-15 Park Piace, New York. 
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Tue Berkeley conference of 1915, the 
third in California and the fourth on the 
Pacific coast, will long be remembered by 
those fortunate enough to participate, for 
its note of inspiration and uplift. The key- 
note was struck by President Wellman in 
an address of wide scope and large vision, 
which is given as the opening feature of 
this conference number. The writers of 
papers had telepathically responded to this 
in advance, and the plan of presenting 
papers of general scope at the general 
sessions and relegating papers of technical 
bearing chiefly to the sessions of special 
sections, worked out excellently. Out of a 
total registry of 750, which was unexpect- 
edly large, two-thirds were in attendance 
at each of the general sessions, and the 
special meetings were also well attended, 
despite the difficulties of location and the 
counter-attractions of the Fair. Of the four 
group photographs taken, we present two 
in this number, that of the A. L. A, 
visit to the Panama-Pacific Exposition, fur- 
nished by the official photographers, Car- 
dinell Vincent Co., and that of the Eastern 
party at Riverside, furnished through cour- 
tesy of Mr. Daniels—both of them sou- 
venirs precious to the participants and 
interesting to all library people for per- 
manent preservation. The travel party 
from the East was the largest in the 
history of the Association and never was 
a journey more enjoyed. Pacific hospitality 
throughout was at high-water mark, and 
more than this cannot be said. Altogether, 
this conference, which marked the close of 
a forty-year period in the history of the 
Association, will take its place as one of 
the most noteworthy among the thirty-seven 
general meetings within that time, and cer- 
tainly one of the most enjoyable. 


In his opening address, President Well- 
man gave a category of the many and 
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diverse functions which public libraries in 
one place or another had assumed, the mere 
mention of which showed how wide and 
varied is the field of library work and 
divagations. It was a pity that only a brief 
discussion was practicable after Mr. Bow- 
ker’s address of generalizations on the func- 
tions of the library, as the subject is one 
which may well have ample and detailed 
consideration in a general session of the 
Association. The trend of opinion seemed 
to be that only generalizations were pos- 
sible, and that each library must be re- 
sponsive to its environment and the needs 
of its special community. The library spirit 
is through and through the spirit of the 
social settlement, but to undertake the vari- 
ous features of the latter is too much for 
the library as such, from the viewpoints 
both of income and of effective adminis- 
tration. On the other hand, no social set- 
tlement should be without its library, which 
may well be a branch of the public library 
system of the place. In the School Library 
Section, which had most enthusiastic ses- 
sions, there was an interesting discussion 
of the relations of the public library with 
school libraries, and though some felt that 
the latter should be independent of the 
former, it is probable that library opinion in 
general is here also in favor of administra- 
tion of the school libraries by the public 
library, thus insuring the best professional 
counsel and oversight for libraries which 
cannot in themselves expect to employ 
skilled librarians. 


INCREASING attention is rightly being 
given in library circles to the typographical 
side of the book as a work of art, and in 
Vancouver the travel party found to its 
pleasant surprise a remarkable little collec- 
tion of book treasures collected by Mr. 
Douglas, with the purpose indicated in his 
letter printed elsewhere. How far public 
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funds may wisely be used for such collec- 
tions is an open question, but certainly libra- 
rians should be prepared to appreciate the 
fine art of the book and to teach such ap- 
preciation to their patrons. The session 
given to this subject proved informing and 
interesting, and the papers of Mr. Kent, 
Mr. Perry, and Mr. Cleland, which will be 
given in full in the Proceedings, should be 
studied by all librarians. Mr. Perry's plea 
for better handling of library bulletins and 
like publications should not be without its 
effect, for here the library may teach by 
example. Another method of pleasantly 
suggesting the lesson to be learned is by 
exhibition from time to time of books of 
fine printing and binding, which can doubt- 
less be borrowed for the purpose if the 
resources of the local library do not in- 
clude them. 


One of the most inspiriting features of 
the conference was Miss Downey’s talk on 
what she called “Pioneering in Utah,” 
where she had added to her experience in 
library methods more than one new 
method of her own. Her account of how 
a whole city was stirred to library enthu- 
siasm by enlisting school children, and, in- 
cidentally, their parents, in collecting from 
city homes accumulated periodicals which 
would be of service in the rural districts, 
opened the eyes of those who heard her to 
possibilities which could be utilized in 
almost every community where the library 
finds it possible to undertake the missionary 
work of supplying smaller libraries, espe- 
cially in country districts, with needed 
material. Here is one value of the county 
library system of which so much was heard 
in California and in other states of the Far 
West, and which is likely to be extended to 
the South, where the county is also the 
political unit. The county system in Cali- 
fornia includes many variations. In some 
places the chief public library, as that in 
the leading city, is the center for the county 
system; in other places it has contract re- 
lations under which it supplies books to 
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rural libraries; in other cases the two sys- 
tems are absolutely independent, though in 
some instances the county librarian has 
headquarters in the city or other central 
library. This scheme is probably undesir- 
able in the Eastern states, where the town 
and not the county is the true political unit, 
but throughout California, as in some other 
states, it is producing results which could 
not be accomplished if each local com- 
munity were left to its own initiative. 


One of the notable achievements an- 
nounced at the Berkeley meetings, though 
not in the general sessions of the A. L. A., 
was that of the joint committee of the state 
librarians and affiliated associations in pro- 
viding a practical plan for keeping tab of 
the progress of legislation throughout the 
states of the Union. This has been done 
more or less satisfactorily on a commercial 
basis by one or two organizations, but 
never with completeness or entire success. 
It remained for librarians to make a plan 
which would prove complete and effective, 
but this could only be worked out on a 
commercial basis by a commercial organiza- 
tion. It has now been arranged that a law 
reporting company will undertake to carry 
out the scheme outlined from the library 
side. The larger libraries, state authorities, 
commercial corporations, and others who 
need for their patrons or for themselves to 
keep track of pending legislation throughout 
the forty-eight states, may presently avail 
themselves of prompt reports, made at 
stated brief periods, of the introduction, 
committee reference, progress and final dis- 
position of each bill presented during the 
session, with a brief statement of its pur- 
port, on the title-a-line system, carefully 
and practically worked out. This is a 
library contribution to the general welfare 
of the highest importance, and it has often 
been pointed out that enormous saving is 
possible under our federal system if each 
state carefully watches the development of 
legislation in each other state and patterns 
its own course by its success or failure. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDREss’ 


By C. WELLMAN, President of the 


Tuts gathering of the American Li- 
brary Association is but the thirty-seventh 
annual conference. The fact is significant, 
for it reminds us how brief is the history 
of the public library. Our other teachers 
are more venerable. Books we have had 
since the world was young; the church, 
through the ages; schools and universities 
and great reference libraries for scholars, 
hundreds of years; the newspaper, some 
three centuries; but the public library—free 
to all the people—only a few decades. That 
is an amazingly brief period to witness the 
rise and development of a great educa- 
tional agency—so widespread and so far- 
reaching. 

Yet, rapid as it has been, the spread of 
the public library is in a sense not sur- 
prising. It is a truism to say that the 
safety of a republic rests on the enlighten- 
ment of its people; and wise men were 
quick to see in the library a sound instru- 
ment of popular instruction. More slowly, 
they are recognizing that it also contrib- 
utes in a measure equalled by few other 
institutions save the public school toward 
realization of the great ideal—still dear to 
America—equality of opportunity. It is 
not strange, therefore, that American com- 
munities everywhere are coming to deem it 
proper that all men have access to books; 
and for the spread of public libraries, we 
as librarians need feel no great concern. It 
will go on whether we urge or no; for 
the public library has become an essential 
of democracy. 

But the shaping of the libraries is a 
different matter; it lies often in the hands 
of the men and women who administer 
them. And if it is peculiarly the libra- 
rian’s responsibility, so, too, it is a respon- 
sibility demanding foresight and judgment. 
For the library—to use a mathematical 
term—is not a constant but a variable. It 
has assumed new functions and to-day is 
still changing to a degree hardly realized 
save when we regard it in perspective. 

That the public library should have 


*Delivered before the American Library Associa- 
tion at Berkeley, Cal., 


une 3, 1915. 


American Library Association, 1914-15 


started with traditions inherited from 
scholars’ or research libraries is but na- 
tural. For a whole generation librarians 
laid more stress on garnering books and on 
perfecting the admirable machinery of 
their organization, than on finding read- 
ers for them; and it did not seem anomalous 
in the late ’sixties—though it does now to 
us—to find the trustees of a great public 
library virtually congratulating themselves 
that the poorest books were the most read, 
for they reported: “It is in many respects 
fortunate that the wear and tear of the 
library falls mainly upon the class of 
works of the smallest relative importance,” 
while the librarian lamented that “it had 
become very common for visitors to de- 
mand the use in the Hall of costly books of 
engravings, for mere purposes of curios- 
ity.” As late as 1868, when the foremost 
public library in the country—that of Bos- 
ton—stood second in size only to the Li- 
brary of Congress, the classes in the com- 
munity chiefly served may be guessed from 
the fact that its reference collections and 
reading rooms were closed, not only Sun- 
days and holidays, but every evening as 
well; while of a population numbering a 
quarter of a million souls, less than twelve 
thousand held cards. The proportion would 
be the same if at present all the public 
libraries in the United States should reach 
a clientage no larger than the number of 
people living in New York City. 

But about that date began the great work 
of popularization, a process which was 
without doubt hastened by the influence of 
the American Library Association, with its 
opportunities for conference and compari- 
son. In former times there had even been 
question as to the status of women in libra- 
ries, or at least protest against admitting 
them to “the corrupter portions of the 
polite literature”; but in an early report 
the trustees of the Boston library gave as- 
surance that they regarded it as “one of 
the most pleasing and hopeful features 
: that its advantages are equally 
open to both sexes.” Nowadays libraries 
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besides making extensive provision for the 
general reader are striving more and more 
to meet the special needs of every class in 
the community. Municipal reference col- 
lections are being established for our legis- 
lators and officials, technical books are sup- 
plied in profusion for the artisans in every 
branch of industry, commercial books for 
the business men, books for the blind, the 
aliens, even for the sick, the insane, and the 
criminal, and above all, for the children 
who have in recent years come to absorb 
so large a share of attention. Further- 
more, this great public has been admitted 
freely to the books on the library shelves; 
while outside, through branch libraries and 
stations, by collections in schools and other 
institutions, “by traveling libraries and de- 
posits in factory and office building, in 
shop and grange and club—in short, by 
placing books wherever they will be acces- 
sible—the library alike in the small town 
and the great city is being carried to the 
people. 

More significant still is the changed con- 
ception of library work. To supply demand 
is now regarded as by no means enough; 
the library must create demand. It must 
be aggressive, not passive. By booklists 
and bulletins, by addresses to societies and 
personal visits to the working men in shop 
or club, by exhibitions, by circulars, by a 
constant fire of articles and notes in news- 
papers and magazines, in short by all the 
arts and wiles of modern publicity, libra- 
rians are expected to make known their 
resources, to spread a realization of the 
opportunities both cultural and practical 
afforded by the library; and the ideal is 
not fulfilled until in every man, woman, 
and child capable of comprehending, there 
has been awakened an appreciation of the 
benefits and the delights to be derived from 
books. 

Thus has evolved the modern public li- 
brary. No similar institution in a com- 
munity touches the lives of so many of its 
people. Consider how rapid has been this 
development. Much of it has taken place 
within a generation, much within the years 
of the present century. Some of it may 
still be regarded as tentative. With so 
large a sum of achievement, librarians do 
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not fear frank criticism of details; and a 
prime purpose of these annual gatherings 
is to scrutinize the wisdom of our various 
activities. For example, in these days, 
when the utilitarian is coming to be a fetich 
even in education, is there danger of the 
cultural ideal of the library becoming over- 
shadowed? Is there a temptation to over- 
emphasize the bread-and-butter side of the 
library—the excellent practical work of aid- 
ing men and women in all callings to ad- 
vance materially, of furnishing aid to men 
in business and commerce—all of which ap- 
peals so readily to the taxpayer? Are our 
methods of publicity in keeping with the 
dignity of an educational institution? With 
limited funds, is the share of the library's 
money and energy allotted to the exten- 
sive work with children justified by the 
returns? It is well to consider questions 
like these, to endeavor to make sure that in 
all directions results are commensurate 
with the cost, and to weigh the relative 
emphasis to be given different phases of 
the work. 

Whether there be, or be not, room 
for some adjustment of relative effort 
as regards the activities already described, 
it will be agreed without question that 
they are in the main wise and _ success- 
ful, that they are approved by the tax- 
payer, and that they constitute but a 
logical development for accomplishing the 
ends for which the public library is main- 
tained. But in recent years there has be- 
come evident a marked tendency towards 
innovations of a somewhat different nature. 
They are often grouped under the term li- 
brary extension, which might be taken to 
imply that they extend beyond the field of 
library work in its strict sense. It is be- 
coming increasingly common for lectures— 
not simply on library or literary topics, but 
popular courses on all manner of subjects, 
to be provided by libraries and occasionally 
delivered by the librarians themselves. Here 
and there, has been further adventuring in 
the field of direct instruction, with classes 
for children in science, for foreigners learn- 
ing English, and even tentative correspon- 
dence courses. Exhibitions of all kinds are 
held by libraries, including not simply 
books, bindings, and prints, but paintings, 
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rugs, porcelains and other objects of art, 
frequently natural history specimens, flower 
shows, occasionally industrial displays or 
commercial exhibits; and some libraries 
have installed permanent museums. Story- 
telling for children on an elaborate scale 
has become not unusual, with the avowed 
purpose of interesting them in good litera- 
ture, but sometimes conducted at play- 
erounds and other places where there is no 
distribution of books; and in general the 
work with children has been extended in 
manifold directions. We read here and 
there of games, dances, parties—particu- 
larly for the holidays, plays, aeroplane con- 
tests, athletic meets, and other entertain- 
ments, and children’s clubs of many kinds. 
In one city the branch libraries were cen- 
ters for collection in the “fly-swatting” con- 
tests. Such work is sometimes carried on 
by outside agencies in rooms furnished by 
the library; more often it is conducted by 
the library itself. One large library offered 
prizes to boys and girls making articles 
during the summer for exhibitions last fall; 
and exhibitions of model aeroplanes, bird 
houses and other results of manual train- 
ing seem not infrequent. The adults, too, 
are not neglected. We are lending library 
halls freely for literary, educational, civic 
and charitable purposes, and to a growing 
extent for social gatherings and entertain- 
ments as well. Here a library has estab- 
lished a social center for young women 
where “all the various useful arts and 
handicrafts [can] be taught, free of charge,” 
and there another has opened public de- 
bates each week on topics of timely interest 
with speakers chosen by the trustees. 
Phetographs and prints of all kinds, music 
rolls, scores, lantern slides, phonographic 
records, which are often supplied for cir- 
culation, perhaps fall within the legal defi- 
nition of book or writing, and, the lending 
of historical and scientific specimens, and 
of stereoscopes, radiopticans, and lanterns, 
is a function that is closely allied. In one 
or two cities branch librarians are em- 
ployed in friendly visiting among the fam- 
ilies of the neighborhood or for social ser- 
vice work with factory girls. One library 
is reported to maintain close relations with 
the probation officer and juvenile court; 
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another publishes an excellent magazine 
giving much space to matters of civic and 
commercial interest ; elsewhere libraries are 
said to be aiding in social surveys. Not 
only is the reading of foreigners fostered, 
but their welfare in other ways is looked 
out for. Semi-social gatherings are held, 
talks on citizenship sometimes planned, and 
in at least a few places, exhibitions of their 
handiwork have been arranged. Concert- 
giving by libraries with victrolas is becom- 
ing not unusual; and now we are introduc- 
ing moving picture shows. 

Most of the practices enumerated are as 
yet by no means common enough to be 
characteristic of the American public li- 
brary; but whether general or sporadic, 
they are of sufficiently frequent occurrence 
to show a strong trend. It has been said by 
one friendly critic that librarians are pecu- 
liarly alert to social needs, and so eager to 
render all possible service, that once con- 
vinced of a real want in the community, 
they are prone to undertake to meet it 
without always considering whether the 
work falls properly within the sphere of 
the library or could be better conducted by 
some other agency. No doubt it is true that 
an institution like the public library which 
has developed so rapidly, with few hamper- 
ing traditions, is especially pliable, and pos- 
sibly extends its scope more readily than it 
might otherwise. But the truth is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, somewhat larger, for the ten- 
dency seems but in keeping with the spirit 
of the times observable elsewhere in the 
church, in playgrounds and public centers of 
recreation and education of diverse sorts, 
and some critics hint, even in the school 
curricula. Yet, if these signs really mark the 
beginning of library evolution toward insti- 
tutions of wider social activity, the path 
should be chosen consciously and with de- 
liberation, for it is obvious that the change 
is likely to affect the library itself profound- 
ly—either for good or ill. 

Some of the papers and discussions at 
the present conference will bear directly 
or indirectly on various phases of the ques- 
tions which I have raised; and it is not my 
purpose to anticipate by offering here my 
own conclusions. But I should like to plead 
that however occupied with executive cares, 
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and whether engaged in supplying with 
books the practical needs of the community, 
or turning to work of wider social applica- 
tion, the librarian should never forget or 
slight what seems to me to be a primary 
duty of the public library—a service so 
fundamental that, as I shall try to show, 
it may be said without exaggeration to 
touch the springs of our civilization itself. 

For this twentieth-century civilization of 
ours which the world so easily takes for 
granted, is nevertheless regarded with mis- 
giving by many who examine its evolution 
and condition. Within the past two or 
three years alone, not a few thoughtful 
writers have questioned its solidity and per- 
manence. The Italian historian, Ferrero; 
the brilliant.English churchman, J. N. Fig- 
gis; A. J. Hubbard in his “Fate of em- 
pires,” S. O. G. Douglas, Guy Theodore 
Wrench, Mrs. John Martin—all are im- 
pressed with the transitoriness of the phe- 
nomena we know as civilization. Macau- 
lay’s famous New Zealander taking his 
stand on a broken arch of London bridge to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul's, in his “vast 
solitude” may count at least on the ghostly 
fellowship of a goodly number of our con- 
temporary writers who have been solicitous 
as to the laws of modern civilization and 
its decay. 

Perhaps, the most interesting of these 
treatises is the immensely suggestive little 
volume in which the archzologist, W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, has traced the rise, the 
flourishing, and the decay of eight succes- 
sive civilizations in Egypt during a period 
of ten thousand years, and five distinct eras 
of civilization in Europe from the early 
Cretan down through the classical and that 
of our own day. It is only in recent years 
that owing to the discovery and study of 
archzological remains, it has become pos- 
sible to take the long view. Hitherto, stu- 
dents have been confined largely to com- 
parisons between our own civilization and 
the classical which immediately preceded it. 
Professor Petrie uses as criteria the devel- 
opment of the different arts, especially the 
period when each passes from a stage of 
archaism to a condition of full artistic free- 
dom; and he finds that in all the civiliza- 
tions he has presented, so far as discernible, 
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the arts have reached their highest develop- 
ment in the same sequence. First comes 
sculpture, followed by painting, and then 
literature ; these in turn are succeeded after 
a somewhat longer interval by the develop- 
ment of mechanics, of science, and the re- 
sults of applied science, or wealth. There 
appears to be a striking conformity, not 
only in the sequence, but roughly, in th 
relative time, suggesting that the same laws 
are operative throughout the entire period. 
The interval between the successive waves 
of civilization as shown by the point when 
sculpture, the first of the arts, reaches the 
stage when it is fully freed from archaism 
averages between thirteen and fourteen 
hundred years, with an apparent tendency 
towards lengthening in the case of the later 
civilizations. Our modern European civiliz- 
ation, according to Professor Petrie, 
reached the turning point of freedom in 
sculpture about 1240 A. UV.; in painting, 
about 1400; in literature during the Eliza- 
bethan age, or about 1600; in mechanics 
possibly in 1890; while the full development 
in science and in the production of wealth 
is still to come. 

Of course, I have not cited the interest- 
ing and ingenious conclusions of Professor 
Petrie, which are bristling with debatable 
points, nor referred to the works of the 
other authors, who differ much among 
themselves, as proving any definite theory 
of civilization. I merely wish to impress on 
you the well recognized fact that civiliza- 
tion is an intermittent phenomenon. Nor 
can I personally see that our own civiliza- 
tion, though covering so much wider area 
than any which has preceded it, differs es- 
sentially from them, except in two respects. 
One of them is the possession of a religion 
so ennobling, that if its principles were 
valid in the hearts of men, it would seem in 
itself to afford a strong preservative at least 
against the corruption and ill living that 
accompany a decaying civilization. But one 
of the phenomena that all students point out 
is the weakening in our times of the hold 
of religion on the minds and actions of 
men. The other essential difference, as | 
see it, between our civilization and previous 
ones, lies in the remarkable development of 
the arts of communication. The facilities 
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for travel by steamship and railroad, and 
for the transmission of information by mail 
and telegraph, have so united the world and 
brought into contact differing civilizations 


as to produce a condition without parallel 


in earlier ages. 

But incomparably greater in its effect, 
is the ease of communication from mind to 
mind resulting from the invention of print- 
ing. One would be rash, indeed, to as- 
sume that this new force in the world, 
powerful though it be, and aptly termed the 
art preservative of arts, has yet within it- 
self sufficient virtue to over-balance the 
laws which working through human nature 
for ages past have caused one great civiliz- 
ation after another to rise, reach its zenith, 
and decay. Yet, when we consider that not 
simply in preserving knowledge, but in 
diffusing it among the whole people, it has 
produced a condition of general enlight- 
enment that has never before been known; 
and when we remember also the immense 
acceleration given to the renascence of the 
very civilization we now enjoy through the 
recovery by scholars of the Greek manu- 
scripts and classical texts, it may not be 
immoderate to hope that this great art of 
printing will have an incalculable influence 
in deepening, strengthening, carrying high- 


er, and prolonging this present wave of our 
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civilization; and should this likewise be des- 
tined to recede, in alleviating man’s inter- 
vening low estate and hastening the world’s 
next great advance. And in carrying to 
the whole people the solider and more vital 
product of the printing press, no such 
agency has ever before existed as the mod- 
ern free public library. 

This, then, I conceive to be the great 
fundamental obligation of the public library 
—to make accessible to all men the best 
thought of mankind, whether it be found in 
the classic works of the older civilizations 
that preceded our own, or in the master 
intellects of a later day, or in the innumer- 
able derivative writings of lesser minds. 
And this function is one that I trust may 
never be forgotten, however far it may 
seem well to extend the province of the li- 
brary in other directions. While striving 
in every wise way to further the material 
or ephemeral interests of our communities, 
above all we as librarians should prize and 
cherish the things of the mind and of the 
spirit. Only those gifted by God can hope 
for the supreme joy of feeding the pure, 
white flame that lights man’s pathway 
through the ages. Few they be and blessed. 
It is privilege enough for us to strive to 
hold aloft the light, and carry ourselves 
staunchly and worthily as torchbearers, 


“PER CONTRA”* 


By Hersert Putnam, Librarian of Congress 


Tuere is an exposition across the bay. 
A feature of it is an attempt upon the part 
of various agencies for education, for cul- 
ture, for comfort and for human welfare 
generally, to show what they are, to illus- 
trate what they are doing, and in a measure 
to justify themselves. It is a sort of jus- 
tification—of ourselves—that has been as- 
signed to me to-day. For our president 
seems to think that the service we represent 
is not yet beyond cavil; that there are those 
who still question it, or who question it on 
new grounds. “More people are reading 
books,” he remarks; “more books are in 
libraries and covering more subjects; more 


*Read before the American Library Association at 
Berkeley, Cal., June 4, 1915. 


people are registered as users; more money 
is appropriated; new departments and new 
activities are being entered upon. Yet some 
critics cry out for the good old times when 
readers, though few, did not dilute their 
minds with so many ephemeral books, etc.” 

Now the argument of such critics is in 
the nature of a demurrer. Admit the in- 
crease in libraries, in books, in facilities, in 
readers: what of it? What does it prove? 
That more people are reading more books. 
Yes; but what of that? 

Well, I am “not so sure.” I am not sure 
of the answer. I am not absolutely sure 
that we are required to give it. A demurrer 
—in court—is to be decided by the judge, 
not by the jury. It involves a question of 
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law, not of fact; a question, therefore, to 
be determined by principles and precedents, 
not by the unprofessional, inexpert and un- 
disciplined impression of a group of men 
representing merely the average in experi- 
ence and opinion, and without a permanent 
relation with the subject matter. 

In the case of books, and of libraries to 
supply them freely at the public expense, 
the principles were enunciated, the prece- 
dents established, sixty-five years ago. Is 
there to be no statute of limitations? If 
under them there has been this continuing 
and prodigious development, doesn’t that 
fact in itself create a presumption very 
nearly conclusive? Doesn't it mean that 
we are at least an institution?—with foun- 
dations cemented by the general judgment 
of the community ? 

If so, we ought not to be called upon to 
dig up those foundations and reset them 
whenever anyone questions their soundness. 
The upper structure is a different matter, 
and the annexes. These may have to be 
modified as the developing needs of the 
community may require. But the modifica- 
tions will be of detail or of emphasis, or of 
relative accommodation. They should leave 
the fundaments unchanged. 

For one fling at our libraries there are, I 
suppose, a half-dozen at our universities. 
What of them? Does anybody seriously 
propose to discard our universities? Does 
anybody really doubt that the fundamental 
reason of them is sound; or deny that, taken 
by and large, they are supplying something 
which the community needs and must have ? 
And does anybody really think attention is 
to be paid to the complaints against them, 
save as they concern mere systems or 
methods ? 

Complaints of system and of method are 
always to be expected, and are” always in 
order, whatever the institution. They leave 
untouched the organs which are essential, 
and the raison d’étre of the service itself. 

When, therefore, a critic declares a col- 
lege training “useless,” we are apt to be 
amused or tolerant, or tolerantly amused. 
We fancy that he is arguing from one or 
two results under his personal observation: 
of a youth who was a born fool, and re- 
mained so in spite of a college course; of 
another who was born a genius, and came 
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into his own in spite of the lack of it. And 
whenever another critic declares a public 
library “useless” because books are nowa- 
days plentiful and cheap, and the people 
who really need them will buy them, why 
not be contentedly amused at him? 

But this latter critic goes further: he 
declares that the free supply of books may 
be actually injurious; that it deprives the 
ambitious of an incentive which is valuable 
—to save, and buy them himself. It also 
deprives the book itself of that added relish 
which comes of its acquisition through 
painful abstinence in some other direction. 
And finally, that the supply of books by our 
public libraries, as actually operated, means 
the supply predominately of books that are 
educationally or culturally worthless, yet by 
their very profusion tend to enfeeble the 
mind, as an incessant diet of sweets may 
enfeeble the palate. Particularly the ephem- 
ere. They are like the true ephemere 
in nature which at certain seasons fall like 
snow upon the river. The fish gorge upon 
them till they become easy prey to the king- 
fisher. Or perhaps like the little book on 
Patmos: “And I took the little book out of 
the angel’s hand and ate it up, and it was in 
my mouth sweet as honey: and as soon as 
I had eaten it my belly was bitter.” 

The physiology on which this latter com- 
plaint rests is doubtless sound. We do not 
deny it. What we question is the facts 
upon which the complaint is based, or the 
possibility of the alternative which a defer- 
ence to it would involve. That our libraries 
are buying much of the “ephemera” of the 
day is true; are they, however, spending 
an excessive proportion of their funds in 
the acquisition of it? And is the tendency 
to spend more rather than less? Granting 
both—the fact and the tendency—what of 
the alternative? Shall they ignore wholly 
the predominant interest of the public in 
the literature which is “current”? 

Our lives are contemporary. Our thoughts 
are the thoughts of to-day. Our actions 
are to affect the affairs of to-day. Our 
motives are the motives of to-day. Our con- 
tacts are contacts with the men of to-day 
and with the things of to-day. We are 
indeed subject still to influences which are 
hereditary; but the influences of which we 
are conscious are the influences about us 
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now: the facts, the people, the books, all 
that which constitutes our environment. It 
is these with which we take our start. They 
are the impulse, an ambition to influence 
them is the incentive; and it is the hope of 
influencing them more potently that is our 
chief motive in looking to the past at all. 

The aid in this which the past can render 
is of great concern. It is the office of a 
library to make it available. No doubt it 
is, as President Wellman has pointed out, 
the prime and most important office. But a 
public library deals not merely with stu- 
dents preparing for life, but with men and 
women leading lives. It cannot go to them. 
What brings them to it is either some 
condition in their own lives, or some con- 
dition about them, which they hope to im- 
prove, or to benefit by. These conditions 
are reflected or dealt with in the literature 
of to-day. lf the library refuses to supply 
this, it fails to meet its readers on their 
own ground. And the distance between this 
ground and the past is a considerable one. 
It is difficult to bridge. If not bridged by 
the books themselves continuing into the 
present, the task falls upon the interpreting 
staff. But it will be a staff lacking appa- 
ratus. 

I take it, therefore, as unavoidable that 
a public library shall include literature 
of the day. The question is only: how 
much? And in what proportion? I do 
not see how it can avoid supplying many 
books and periodicals that will prove merely 
“ephemeral.” It will certainly supply many 
far inferior to the “standards”: inferior in 
literary form, in intellectual power, in 
moral tone. It need not supply those ad- 
mittedly debasing. But consciously it does 
not. This we assert and insist upon. And 
as to the other values, it does draw a line. 
What the critic complains of is that this 
line is not drawn high enough. What we 
answer is that it is being drawn higher 
with each developing year. And we point 
out that this effort is made possible by two 
developing features in administration: the 
prevalence of the system of “open access,” 
ensuring to the reader the direct contacts 
which enable the better books to make their 
own appeal; and the increased personal at- 
tention given to the reader by the staff, 
which recognizes him as a human being 
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alive, in a living present, and meets and 
liiterentiates him accordingly. 

The criticisms are always in general 
terms, and therefore vague. I have yet to 
see one based on statistics, one that named 
a single book supplied which ought not to 
be supplied. An excess of current fiction 
has always been alleged. And as to this, 
Statistics are quoted. They are always, 
however, statistics of circulation; and they 
overlook, what has frequently been pointed 
out, that the current novels are the small 
change of literature, and, therefore, being 
issued, read, and returned more rapidly, 
count more in the total than the so-called 
“serious,” which is also the more deliberate, 
literature. 

The detail of the complaint—that they 
serve no useful purpose to the reader him- 
self—we can afford to ignore. I think it 
time that we did. The fair reason for re- 
ducing the number of them that we provide, 
or of eliminating them altogether, is a more 
practical one. It is, that the endeavor to 
supply them in adequate quantities to meet 
the interest of the moment, is futile; and 
that the mere profession of supplying them 
invites demands which are an expense to 
deal with even in the negative by answering 
that the book is “out”; and that the cost 
of administering the volumes which are 
actually acquired and supplied, is in itseli 
excessive. For we must not forget that 
the cost of issuing a volume of fiction is as 
great as that of issuing a volume of history 
or philosophy; and if, as happens, the vol- 
ume of fiction is issued a hundred times in 
a year to the other’s one, the cost will be 
multiplied accordingly. 

It is on this ground and on this particu- 
larly that I am personally in favor of leav- 
ing the “current fiction’—that is, all novels 
within one year after publication—to the 
subscription libraries. I have frequently 
said so; and have not changed my opinion. 
Such a course would alone, I believe, dis- 
pose of nine-tenths of the critics.* 

That is, however, a mere detail. The 
omission would still leave a wide range of 
literature neither definitely instructive, nor 
in any way beneficial save to the judicious. 


( 


*It was recommended by Mr. Dana at the Niagara 
Conference a dozen years ago. His = there states 
the case tersely and with complete good sense. 
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Sut are we to regard solely the injudicious ? 
Let us take courage from the Areopagitica: 
“If it be true that a wise man, like a good 
refiner, can gather gold out of the drossiest 
volume, and that a fool will be a fool with 
the best book, yea or without book, there is 
no reason that we should deprive a wise 
man of any advantage to his wisdome, while 
we seek to restrain from a fool that which, 
being restrained, will be no hindrance to his 
folly.” 

But people read too much! Particularly 
they read too many of the books that sig- 
nify nothing because they require no effort 
on the part of the reader. 

Certainly, they do. This is an age of 
print; and the schools—and the oculists— 
have given us the ability to take advantage 
of it. We are gregarious; it makes us citi- 
zens ofthe world. We are curious: it 
brings to us all the facts and phenomena 
of our time. We are self-conscious: it 
reflects us. We love gossip: it provides it, 
and food for it. We are—still—romantic. 
It supplies the romance. And we court ex- 
citement: it supplies that also. In some 
moods and states of exhaustion, of petu- 
lance or of despair, we crave mere distrac- 
tion. To some among us this may be 
achieved by means of a master book, a 
classic. They are fortunate. To the com- 
mon run, if it can be achieved by a book at 
all, it will be only by a book contemporary 
with the reader; which takes the phenom- 
ena of life familiar to him and recomposes 
them so that they become dramatic; or sheds 
intelligence upon them so that they repre- 
sent to him something significant which he 
had not before seen in them; or it changes 
his angle of vision; or it relates them in 
some sympathetic way to himself. Perhaps 
it may relate them also to that which is 
permanent in all literature. If so, the au- 
thor has himself bridged over the gulf be- 
tween the reader and the classics. He has 
interpreted the classics; but he has done so 
in a language which is intelligible, because 
it is the language of the reader himself. 

For such an author the reader is the point 
of departure, and the present day. Equally 
must it be for the library. 

But a profusion of books is so “ener- 
vating.” So in a sense is a profusion of 
any other good thing. Civilization itself is 
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enervating: it deprives us of the discipline 
of privation and hardship. Every luxury 
made available, every necessity made easy, 
means one less opportunity for the exercise 
of hardening virtues. I heard a physician 
remark that the tests and the instruments 
of precision which had made for the safety 
of modern surgery were ruining the facul- 
ties of observation in the medical profes- 
sion. He meant, because they render the 
exercise of those faculties less necessary. 
Very likely. But the answer is that they 
have rendered modern surgery possible. As 
for the faculties of observation: other fac- 
ulties—of reasoning, for instance, which 
deals with the results—have still their op- 
portunity and their exercise. 

“We value only what we have to work 
for.” To be sure. To the toiler in a city 
sweatshop who secures his annual week in 
the country only by penurious self-denial 
during the remaining fifty-one, the woods, 
the fields, the birds, the very air are para- 
dise. To the country boy who lives among 
them they are commonplaces of which he is 
unconscious. But this does not prove that 
they do not benefit him. The book secured 
by self-denial has an added value; but it is 
a value added only in relation to the cir- 
cumstances of the possessor. Its essentia! 
quality remains the same, and its potency, 
as if it came to him without effort. 

The man of few friends sets a special 
store by each disproportionate to his merit. 
But the man of many friends may be more 
capable of valuing the few whom he makes 
his intimates; for the possession of the 
many enlarges and diversifies his sense of 
values. 

The man limited to a narrow area may 
profit by the very necessity of making the 
most of his opportunities in an intensive 
way. But the man who can travel, and 
through travel secure varied contacts and 
experiences, is enlarging and diversifying 
not merely his sense of values, but other 
elements in himself, very useful to him in- 
dividually and as a citizen. 

In mere power the man who keeps his 
thoughts, his passions, and his purposes 
within narrow confines, and conforms rig- 
orously to them his acquaintance, his read- 
ing and his experience, surpasses; just as in 
mere power the stream confined between the 
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narrow limits of a gorge excels an equiva- 
lent body of water spread out over wide 
and shallow areas. But the service of the 
latter may be the more benignant. There 
are times when the narrow and intense, 
rather than the broad and sympathetic, 
qualities are necessary to society. But those 
times—requiring the Puritan, one may even 
say, the fanatic—are times of stress and 
crisis. They are not the normal times of 
modern society. 

So this very profusion of opportunity 
which modern civilization affords, has its 
compensations. It is relaxing—undoubt- 
edly. It affects the mind as a Turkish bath 
afiects the body. It opens all the pores. 
And the risk is the risk of open pores; 
which is that they will let something in 
injurious to the system. To be more exact 
physiologically, it is that they will let some- 
thing out which the system cannot spare. 
In the case of the body, this is a certain 
vital warmth. In the case of the mind it 
may, I suppose, be either warmth—of energy 
and conviction, or that conscious power 
which comes of tense and sustained effort 
against a specific obstacle. 

But Civilization has still its obstacles. 
There are plenty of them; it is only their 
character which has changed, and the direc- 
tion of the effort required. We may no 
longer have to fell the trees or uproot the 
stumps; but there will still be the soil to 
enrich, and the crops to diversify, and the 
question of markets, and the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

The awe in which book-learning was once 
held extended to the books themselves. 
It has passed. We are now on easy terms 
with them. We treat them casually as we 
do mere acquaintances upon the street. We 
approach them for a word, a laugh, a mere 
nothing, and then pass on. We do not 
exhaust the opportunity. Others will occur. 
Still less do we “make up for it” as for a 
formal occasion. 

Awe has its values; the loss of it is a loss 
of certain values. On the other hand, the 
easy familiarities which displace it may 
bring some efficiencies very desirable. They 
may be merely social ; but social efficiency is 
not to be disparaged, nor even social facil- 
ity. To relax is also to expand. 

So far as books are concerned, the pres- 
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ent confusion goes along with other perilous 
profusions, of which most nearly analogous 
are the performed play, and the moving pic- 
ture. Neither requires effort in the spec- 
tator—intellectual effort, that is to say. 
They are, however, facts. Vaudeville is a 
fact; and so is the “movie.” Philosophizing, 
one would find much to deplore in them. It 
would not be their morality; for the most 
popular of them are those whose moral is 
unimpeachable. The worst that can be 
charged against them is vulgarity; and this 
charge lies against only a fraction of them. 

But we must not forget that a large por- 
tion of each audience lives in an atmosphere 
even more “vulgar,” and that in earlier 
times that portion would have had no ex- 
perience at all outside of their particular 
environment. The play or the “movie” gives 
them such an experience. It may be merely 
emotional. If it appeals to their sense of 
humor it is also, in a measure, intellectual. 
It may at least widen their sympathies and 
quicken their imagination. 

It requires no effort; it involves no disci- 
pline. This is a pity. Plays and pictures 
which would be intelligible and could be 
enjoyed only by the active exercise of the 
reasoning powers would certainly be more 
“educational.” If we had only such plays, 
and only such examples in art, in music, 
and in literature; and the public would flock 
to them as they do to those actually pro- 
vided, our republic might become an ampli- 
fied Athens. But the others exist and ap- 
peal, and the vast majority of the public 
to whom they appeal and who by supporting 
render them possible, is of people who 
in Athens would have formed no part of 
the audiences; for we must not forget that 
of that entire community it was but ten 
thousand—the “upper classes’—alone who 
were privileged to such experiences. 

The participation in them of the rest of 
the community—of the community as a 
whole—is a phenomenon only of our day. 
That is true of the plays and the pictures. 
It is true of the books. With this difference 
—of moment to us: that where the books 
are to be supplied by an agency acting as 
we do in behalf of the community as a 
whole, and at its expense, there are certain 
responsibilities. They involve 


certain 
standards—variable, but progressive. The 
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moral standard is already, I think, amply 
recognized. The intellectual is recognized 
as far as contemporary conditions permit. 
There remains the question of taste. And 
it is as to this in books, as in the play and 
the moving picture, that the opportunity for 
improvement chiefly lies. 

Taste isn’t something which may be 
handed a man. Knowledge may be; but 
not taste. It isn’t something which, having 
got, he merely possesses. Rather it pos- 
sesses him. It is the man himself: a unit, 
in the sum total of his sensibilities. 

It is subjective; it cannot be dictated to. 
But it may be influenced. The sure influ- 
ence is association and a progressive ex- 
perience; for the improvement cannot be 
abrupt, it can only be gradual. 

In our reading public the hope of improve- 
ment lies, I believe, in the two influences 
I have mentioned: the freer direct contact 
with the books themselves, attracting to 
new experiences; and increasing media- 
tion between them and the reader by the 
librarian who, knowing them, relates them 
to the needs of the reader as a present-day 
human being. It is in efficiency in this 
human relation rather than in catalogs and 
classification, and the other instruments of 
precision, that our distinctive opportunity as 
librarians now lies. It is this which is now 
having our attention as never before. Con- 
cern for it has taken the place of the 
concern for mere system and apparatus that 
excited us forty years ago, in that second 
stage of our development, when mere ex- 
pansion of the opportunity for the reader 
having become assured, our zeal turned to 
the perfection of systems and apparatus, 
and we were in danger of losing sight of 
the religion in the mere ritual. We recog- 
nize now that those mechanical devices, 
while necessary, are merely devices. They 
are to be utilized; but they are to lead the 
reader to the book, not to be consciously 
interposed between him and the book. They 
are to be a gateway, not a barrier. They are 
also, in a way, a guide. But the main guide 
must be the librarian himself, herself. The 
first contact should be with him, and so far 
as practicable, this should continue, until 
the final contact with the author has been 
assured. The qualities that it demands in- 
clude some not characteristic of the libra- 
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rian of the older school. The qualities he 
had were in some respects admirable. But 
the readers he had to meet were a limited, 
a select class. They approached him en- 
dowed already with appreciations. The im- 
pulses he responded to were already exist- 
ing; he did not have to create them. 

The modern librarian of a public library 
(and it is the ordinary public library I am 
speaking of throughout) has often to create 
the impulse as well as to direct it. The old- 
time librarian was contemporary with the 
past. The present-day librarian must not 
forget to be contemporary also with the 
present. He must be informed not merely 
as to the book, but as to the reader. He 
must understand him and what actuates him. 
For this, he must have the widest possible 
familiarity with the affairs, the interests, 
the influences of to-day; a familiarity 
gained not by formal education, but by 
travel and by varied social contacts. In 
quite a new measure, therefore, is it neces- 
sary that our librarians shall secure these; 
and not merely the librarian-in-chief, but 
the entire interpreting staff. With them, 
with the fundamental education back of 
them, with the temperament and the instinct 
for service; as human beings part of your 
own time in thought and feeling, but as li- 
brarians infused also with the thought and 
feeling of all time, you have opportunities 
for service not surpassed by that any other 
profession, and certainly not vouchsafed to 
former generations of our own. 

And the distinctive opportunity is inci- 
dent to the very conditions which the critics 
deplore. For if this present age is profuse, 
and superficial, it is also alert, eager and 
impressionable. You can aid it to exact 
knowledge, clear and discriminate thinking, 
and the choice of the better reason. That is 
the prime office of books and of libraries. 
In the promotion of morality and of taste, 
however, their service is chiefly auxiliary ; 
and you must refuse to admit them accourt- 
able as if the only responsible agency. The 
prime agencies are clean and comely homes, 
decent standards in business and civics, and 
whatever is refining in art, architecture, 
music and the drama. Let the community 
see to those and it may count upon the pub- 
lic library for its due share in co-operation 
with them. 
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How FAR SHOULD THE LIBRARY AID THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT AND SIMILAR PROPAGANDA ?* 


By GeEorceE F. 


I suppose it may be taken for granted 
that the members of no other profession 
could have been more surprised and 
shocked at the outbreak of the great Euro- 
pean war than were American librarians. 
Living in an atmosphere of peace and good 
will and enlisted in the work of spread- 
ing enlightenment, joined by many strong 
ties with our professional colleagues in 
other lands, we had assessed the spirit of 
the world to be in harmony with the spirit 
of our profession and with the American 
spirit, strong for universal peace, and had 
thought that the world had become suffi- 
ciently civilized so that war, or at least a 
great continental war, involving the most 
advanced European peoples, was no longer 
possible. Even now it hardly seems com- 
prehensible that many of the European 
libraries are either closed or are running 
shorthanded because librarians are serving 
with armies in the field where they are 
fighting their professional colleagues of 
other nations, being killed or maimed or 
contracting diseases that will cut short 
their careers. Almost incredible also is it 
that the great library of the University of 
Louvain should have been destroyed in 
war in this the twentieth century. It is 
all so bewildering as almost to defy belief. 

Although our country has happily kept 
out of the war through the wise leader- 
ship of the President and the fundamental 
devotion to peace of our people, yet the 
country in general has suffered heavily and 
many American libraries in particular have 
had appropriations much curtailed as a re- 
sult of the business depression brought on 
by the war. With our sympathies aroused 
and our professional interest enlisted, ought 
we to allow an annual meeting of our na- 
tional association falling while the war is 
still in progress to pass without asking 
whether there is anything that we libra- 
rians and the libraries we represent can 


*Read before the American Library Association at 
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do to further the cause of international 
peace, whether we can assist in bringing 
about the peace that shall last, that will 
make all wars impossible, unthinkable? I 
am sure that we librarians “look forward,” 
in the words of William James, “to a 
future when acts of war shall be formally 
outlawed among civilized peoples.” How 
far is the library justified in going and 
what specific methods are we as librarians 
justified in taking to help in causing this 
view to be generally accepted? 

In attempting to answer these questions 
it is desirable first to lay down certain prin- 
ciples that should guide the library in its 
attitude toward propaganda in general and 
then to inquire whether there are any 
special considerations that may properly 
affect our attitude toward the peace move- 
ment. 

The librarian is constantly confronted 
with demands for the purchase of books 
and magazines, the offer of free books, 
magazines and pamphlets issued on one side 
or the other of controverted questions, 
cults and isms. The main guiding prin- 
ciple should be that of interested neu- 
trality. The library seeks complete en- 
lightenment on the part of its constituency, 
and to that end affords the fullest possible 
representation to both sides, to all sides 
of every controverted question. The li- 
brary should encourage a broad and 
liberal spirit of free inquiry; its purpose 
is not to restrain but to foster compre- 
hensive curiosity. The offers of litera- 
ture or the requests for its purchase may 
have propaganda in mind; the proponents 
very probably intend to use the machinery 
of the library, expensive to the public but 
cheap for their use for the dissemination of 
their own views. The library in lending 
itself to such use is not playing into the 
hands of the propagandist, but is rather 
availing itself of offers and requests to 
afford the inquiring and curious public, in- 
terested in subjects of current discussion, 
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with material for the study of the ques- 
tions at issue. Care should be taken when 
material representing one side only is of- 
fered, to procure the best material on the 
other side, together with the writings of 
capable neutral critics, if such exist. Even 
though the subjects of discussion may 
sometimes seem relatively unimportant or 
even at times rather foolish to the matter- 
of-fact librarian, the library cannot best 
meet the needs of the public unless it fur- 
nishes such material. The library wishes 
to be fair and escape the criticism of being 
narrow-minded or biased. Some subjects 
which provoke only a smile or faint inter- 
est among sophisticated persons like libra- 
rians, may be of surpassing interest to cer- 
tain readers of*character and standing in 
the community. 

This position of hospitable impartiality 
is, I believe, the proper attitude of the 
librarian toward the many controverted 
questions with which he is constantly deal- 
ing such as vivisection, vaccination, Ro- 
man Catholicism, Christian Science, social- 
ism, the single tax, the recall, capital pun- 
ishment, immigration restriction, prohibi- 
tion and woman suffrage. The individual 
librarian, or member of a book committee 
may have strong opinions on some or all 
of these subjects; he may be superior in 
his personal attitude toward some of them 
and hostile toward others; officially, how- 
ever, he must be sympathetic toward vari- 
ous points of view, for they are vital ques- 
tions to large sections of the community 
and to ignore them is to render a public 
library unresponsive te the needs of its 
public. 

The work that libraries may appropriate- 
ly do with respect to a sharply controverted 
question may be well illustrated by what 
has been done by them in the case of the 
present war, involving as it has disputes 
over causes, atrocity charges, infractions of 
international law, etc., on the one hand and 
an American public divided in its sympa- 
thies on the other. Ever since its outbreak 
the public has been closely following the 
war not only by means of the newspapers, 
but numerous readers have flocked to libra- 
ries to study with eagerness books, reviews, 
and controversial pamphlets. The war has 
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literature that libraries have properly col- 
lected and made available, in many cases 
by means of maintaining a series of special 
shelves devoted to material about the war. 
Several libraries have printed for distri- 
bution reading lists compiled in their own 
libraries or have distributed the list issued 
by the Publishers’ Weekly. In gathering 
this material, libraries have collected widely 
and impartially, in order to afford the 
amplest opportunity for the forming of in- 
dependent judgments. The wise librarian 
has utilized this occasion to bring to the 
attention of his readers not only material 
about the immediate and controverted ques- 
tions at issue, but also books about the his- 
torical aspects of the controversy, about 
the conditions in times of peace in the na- 
tions involved and also especially the litera- 
ture of peace and international arbitra- 
tion. 

How far should the library definitely 
promote the peace movement itself, if at 
all? Should its attitude be strictly that 
which it occupies toward any other con- 
troverted question? If so, the peace ad- 
vocate may hope much from what the li- 
brary can do, for it is believed that the 
literature favorable to peace and interna- 
tional arbitration is far stronger than that 
opposed to peace. Simply for the library 
to possess full resources on both sides of the 
question and to exploit it by displays, an- 
notated lists and the other usual methods 
will of itself powerfully aid the peace move- 
ment. This war has forcibly dragged the 
question out of the academic shades where 
it has for the most part previously rested 
and made it the most vital question before 
the bar of the world’s opinion. It can no 
more be neglected than can the question of 
the cost of living. Every library at all re- 
sponsive to public questions must provide 
full resources and make them available to 
the public. That of itself inevitably pro- 
motes the peace movement. 

But I believe that the library is justi- 
fied in occupying a more advanced posi- 
tion on this particular controverted ques- 
tion. It is likely that few librarians or 
library trustees, whatever their individual 
opinions may be, would officially advocate 
omission to provide for suitable national 
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and navy and other elements of prepared- cept as a measure of punishment by an in- 


ness, at least until such time as armies and 
navies, if retained at all, are made into in- 
ternational military and naval police forces. 
These are immediate questions of public 
policy with which he has nothing officially 
to do. I believe, however, that it is en- 
tirely in consonance with the purpose of 
the library, as an integral part of the pub- 
lic educational system, as an institution de- 
voted to the spread of democracy and the 
promotion of enlightenment, as an institu- 
tion with books in many languages, contain- 
ing information about all the peoples of the 
world, and as an institution with many in- 
ternational friendships with librarians and 
other scholars throughout the world, to 
promote in every suitable way the strong- 
est ties of international friendship. 

Librarians are also interested in peace 
and should, I believe, promote it as a mat- 
ter of self-preservation. Many observers 
have predicted that the present war will 
cease only with the complete economic ex- 
haustion of one or more of the combatant 
nations. In any event the rehabilitation of 
all of the countries involved will be a long 
and painful process. Money spent on ar- 
mies and navies and for interest on piled 
up debts cannot be spent for social objects 
or for education; and since the library is 
perhaps the youngest and least considered 
of all educational agents, it will doubtless 
suffer most from the enforced economies 
resulting from war preparations. We are 
told that more than 7o per cent. of the in- 
come of our own national government is 
spent on wars past and future. Can any- 
one doubt that library appropriations would 
be larger if military and naval expendi- 
tures were smaller? 

Most librarians would agree not only that 
war and preparations for war are entirely 
at variance with the purposes for which 
the library exists, but that war versus peace 
is no longer a controverted question of 
public policy at all. It is rather a ques- 
tion of fundamental ethics: Is the world 
willing to go on sanctioning a system that 
puts all of the resources of modern tech- 
nical science into commission for wholesale 
murder and theft? The failure to adopt at 
the close of the present war some plan 
that will eliminate war from the earth ex- 


ternational police force would be to post- 
pone the time when the library may hope 
to do its full work. 

We the librarians of to-day want to see 
the scope of the library enlarged instead 
of having it kept to its present narrow 
limits. We want to see libraries have 
larger and better paid staffs in order ade- 
quately to meet present demands. We need 
money to foster larger demands on the part 
of the public. Both as citizens and as libra- 
rians we want to see promoted all of the 
other movements that make for social well- 
being and enlightenment, knowing that 
thereby the opportunities and demands for 
our own work will most surely be enlarged. 
The reduction of the burden of armaments 
offers, I believe, the best hope for the ex- 
pansion of the library and of library work. 

Although I have been arguing that the 
library by reason of its essential character 
as well as because of self-interest ought 
definitely to promote the peace movement, 
yet I do not think that the specific mea- 
sures I shall advocate will prove unaccept- 
able to those librarians and library trustees 
who conceive the peace movement as strict- 
ly falling within the field of controverted 
questions. In proposing that the library 
stress the peace movement there is no sug- 
gestion of neglect to provide the fullest 
possible resources for the study of litera- 
ture favoring war and controverting paci- 
fist arguments. 

In an enumeration of the ways in which 
the library can appropriately aid the peace 
movement, I should put foremost the effi- 
cient and liberal development of the library 
itself and the compelling extension of its 
resources to the entire reading population. 
If only the library is generously stocked 
with travel literature, books in foreign lan- 
guages and literatures, technology, fine arts, 
economics, sociology and history; if it has 
branches and other agencies and expert ad- 
ministration so that it is really used by 
approximately the entire population, it be- 
comes a great leavening influence, improv- 
ing the economic efficiency of the popula- 
tion, increasing their general enlightenment, 
counteracting the jingoism of the yellow 
journal, making good Americans of recent 
immigrants and increasing the sympathetic 
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interest of persons of American birth in 
foreign lands and peoples. The great agent 
for the amalgamation of those of foreign 
birth is the public school and the library 
is or should become its strong right arm. 
In other words, if the library is able by 
proper support to cease being a static insti- 
tution simply responding to calls made upon 
it and can become a dynamic institution 
that shall reach out and influence the entire 
population and join in a big way in the for- 
ward social movements, it can powerfully 
influence public opinion. Who can doubt 
that this influence would be for general 
progress, including international peace? 

It must be confessed that some of the in- 
fluence of the library has been in the direc- 
tion of fostering warlike sentiments. Many 
of the books, most popular in libraries, fic- 
tion, juvenile books and histories, glorify 
war and inflame international hatreds. I 
make no suggestion of a censorship that 
would eliminate such books. It is desirable, 
however, that libraries should furnish an 
ample stock of the books that depict the 
horrors of war and that they should en- 
courage the writing of books of history 
that record the work of heroes of peace 
and that recognize the fact that real history 
is a record of the development of pacific 
civilization and international harmony. The 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace might well enlist some geniuses in 
the work of writing masterpieces of fiction 
for adult and juvenile readers—books that 
will do for the cause of peace what “Uncle 
Tom’s cabin” did for the slavery question. 
It is a perfectly fair proposition I believe, 
for the library as an educational institution 
to stress such a part of its collection. Of 
course, it goes without saying that the li- 
brary should have the best possible stock 
of books on international law and on the 
economic and social phases of war and 
peace. 

The literature of peace, internationalism 
and war, may well be exploited by the 
methods already mentioned and by the pub- 
lication of lists such as those issued by the 
Brooklyn Public Library in 1908 (57 
pages), by the public libraries of Boston, 
Denver, Salem, and Buffalo, by the Library 
of Congress and the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission. The American Asso- 
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ciation for International Conciliation has 
issued two lists on “Internationalism” com- 
piled by Mr. Frederick C. Hicks and has 
distributed them to libraries generally. Mr. 
Hicks also prepared and the American 
Association issued two or three years ago 
about a dozen “best book catalog cards,” 
each card listing with annotation, several 
titles of books and periodicals on various 
phases of the peace question. These cards 
have been inserted in the card catalogs of 
a large number of American libraries. This 
work should be continued. The American 
Association has issued for free distribution 
a reference list and a syllabus for the study 
of international polity by Dr. John Mez. 
It is also believed that the American Peace 
Society or one of the other American peace 
agencies would, if the American Library 
Association or any considerable number of 
American libraries should make the sug- 
gestion, issue a brief and a comprehensive 
annotated list of books on peace in very 
large editions for distribution by libraries 
to their readers. The call for literature on 
the peace question in libraries is already 
large. The distribution of such lists would 
stimulate such calls. 

Librarians might well let it be known to 
the Carnegie Endowment and the local 
peace societies that they would wel- 
come lectures and debates on the peace 
question in their lecture halls and 
main libraries and branches. In com- 
mon with most lectures given in library 
auditoriums they need not be directly under 
library auspices but might be under the 
patronage of the peace societies. The pub- 
lic library is now generally becoming a 
feature in the social and civic center move- 
ment by which public school buildings are 
coming to be used for public lectures, meet- 
ings and debates. Here are opportunities 
for the popularization of knowledge of the 
peace movement and for library co-opera- 
tion in furnishing the literature for the 
study of the question. 

The story-telling now done in library 
children’s rooms or in schools by children’s 
librarians, or with library co-operation, of- 
fers another opportunity for implanting 
peace ideas in the minds of coming citizens. 
If heroes of war form the subject of the 
stories, care should be taken not to leave 
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the idea that war of to-day is the romantic 
thing it may possibly have been once—or 
more probably never was except in the 
minds of the romancers. Perhaps the hor- 
rors of war should not be detailed to young- 
er children, but the deeds of heroes of peace 
might well be utilized in story-telling. More 
material in the interest of peace suitable for 
story-telling should be published. It ought 
also to be listed in bibliographies for chil- 
dren’s librarians and teachers and for the 
children themselves. Something has been 
done in this direction in the publication by 
the New York Public Library of its pam- 
phlet list entitled “Heroism.” 

The scope of the American School Peace 
League might well be enlarged to include 
the library. One of its objects is to secure 
the writing of histories for children which 
will be truthful but will not unduly em- 
phasize international and racial antipathies. 
The library surely needs such help, should 
use it and might well join in the move- 
ment. 

So far as I am aware this is the first 
time that the relation of the library to the 
peace question has ever been specifically 
discussed at a meeting of the American 
Library Association. The New York Li- 
brary Club devoted a meeting in Novem- 
ber, 1912, to the subject. The speakers were 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, Pro- 
fessor Samuel T. Dutton and others who 
discussed the movement generally, the 
literature of peace, the library and peace, 
international bureaus of information and 
the international exchange and loan of 
books. I believe that the topic ought fre- 
quently to appear on the programs of the 
national and of local library associations. 

If the practical suggestions here offered 
seem few, it should be stated that the pur- 
pose of my address is more to enlist libra- 
rians and the library in the cause of peace 
than to point out specific measures, to ap- 
peal to the spirit rather than definitely to 
outline the practical. If I have offered 
sufficiently convincing arguments that the 
library may properly assist in this move- 
ment, appropriate measures will suggest 
themselves to alert librarians. 

Even if the advocates of internationalism 
should at the close of this war see their 
dreams realized by the establishment of a 
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supreme international tribunal and _ the 
stable development of a body of interna- 
tional law enacted by regularly recurring 
sessions of the Hague Peace Conference, by 
the organization of a League of Peace, a 
Federation of the World or a World State, 
the task of making any such plan work, of 
holding any such organization together 
when some crisis arises or of securing the 
acceptance of the decrees of any inter- 
national tribunal would be a difficult one. 
In order to be successful, behind the world 
organization and the international court 
there must be the sympathetic world spirit. 
This can only be secured by education, in 
which the library should have an increas- 
ingly large part. 


A SONNET TO MR. TEDDER 


Tue Library Association Record for 
May reprints the following sonnet to Mr. 
Tedder, whose portrait formed the frontie- 
piece to the June Lisrary JOURNAL: 


To A LipraRIAN 


This that presented a Librarian 
Rightly regarded shall be seen to show 
A sure and subtile Master-Quarryman 
Out ot whose Worke uncounted Workes did 
grow: 
Because he knew all Mines and Galleries 
And Veines and Beds of excellent Assaye; 
In that brute Rocke whereunder Learninge lies 
And where ye blinde Gem waits upon ye 
Daye: 
As wel the meer Manhandled Drift that fills 
And clokes the Trewer marble from our 
Sighte 
Before we touch ye Glorie of ye Hills: 
Porphyrie & Pickeshatteringe Syenite: 
So that all Seekers sought him first to 
finde 
That which (he shewinge where ‘twas 
hid) they mined. 
T. Coryatrt. 


The sonnet was written by one of the mem- 
bers of the Athenzum, a distingushed man 
of letters. The gentleman called upon Mr. 
Tedder and “gravely presented to him a 
much-worn, faded, and crumpled manu- 
script in sixteenth-century script which the 
member professed to have purchased as an 
autograph of quaint old Tom Coryatt, the 
famous author of ‘Crudities hastily gob- 
bled up in Five Moneths Travels’ (1611). 
Having surprised Mr. Tedder with this in- 
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genious mystification, the author, whose 
deftness is equal to his wit and genius, con- 
fessed that the sonnet had been written 
personally for Mr. Tedder to be placed 
beneath the picture, and that the manu- 
script, a marvel of imitation, was his own 
work.” 


GERMAN LIBRARIES IN WAR TIME 


Tue Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen 
has been conducting an inquiry among the 
German libraries as to the manner in which 
the war has affected their work. The re- 
sults of the investigation are given in the 
January-February and March issues of the 
Zentralblatt for this year. In an editorial 
in the January-February number, a short 
summary of the general situation is given, 
followed by extracts, continued in the 
March number, from the reports sent in by 
the libraries themselves. 

The human equation comes first in the 
Zentralblatt’s editorial. From it we learn 
that at time of printing, 363 men had been 
called from library work to serve under the 
colors. Of these, 88 belong to the highest 
class of scientific librarians, 82 to the grade 
of assistant librarian, 181 are “helpers” and 
subordinates, 12 are bookbinders, furnace- 
men, etc. These figures are not complete 
and every week adds to the roll-call. 

Among the &8 scientific librarians, five 
had fallen before the article was printed, 
and 24 had received the Iron Cross. Among 
the 82 assistant librarians, four were among 
the dead and six decorated with the Iron 
Cross. This list does not include a number 
of library workers, including women, who 
have volunteered for Red Cross work in 
the field, or been requisitioned by the gov- 
ernment for service in hospitals or for 
clerical work at the various headquarters. 

The Bavarians, as usual, have had to 
stand the greatest individual drain. The 
Munich Royal Library and the University 
Library have sent out 40 of their men work- 
ers and a number of women to the field and 
home hospitals. The immediate effect of 
this drain on the force of library workers 
everywhere has been to close some smaller 
establishments, and, in ether larger libra- 
ries, to give women a much greater field of 
activity. Arrangements were made for spe- 
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cial government examinations for women, 
that the lower-grade workers might qualify 
for higher positions. A number of extra 
women workers were engaged, and, during 
the first few months, many men from the 
book trades, thrown out of employment by 
the war, were engaged for library work 
until the call came for them. The library 
workers, as government municipal officials, 
most of whom belonged to the reserve, were 
among the first to be called. 

The libraries suffered also from a sudden 
withdrawal, in some places, of state or mu- 
nicipal subsidies and special appropriations. 
But as the first panicky feeling wore off, 
and the governmental authorities began to 
understand the psychological importance of 
keeping up the even tenor of things—and 
also the importance of reaching the mental 
life of the nation through the libraries—the 
policy of economy was given up, and the 
libraries received their appropriations as 
before, if not always to quite as great an 
extent. 

During the first two or three months of 
the war, the circulation work of most 
libraries fell off to a startling extent. People 
had no time or interest for books, but they 
flocked to the periodical and newspaper 
rooms and stood in line to get a look at the 
daily papers and the popular weeklies. The 
libraries were obliged to double and triple 
their reading-room force of helpers, and to 
take duplicate subscriptions to many papers 
and magazines. 

With the opening of the schools and col- 
leges the circulation and reference depart- 
ments awoke to new life. But they felt 
keenly the loss of the greatest body of 
patrons, the male university students. In 
the University of Berlin alone, a full two- 
thirds of the undergraduate body had gone 
to the front or were under active training 
before November first. 

By November, when the bad weather set 
in, and the war had become a matter of 
daily habit, people turned to the libraries 
again. The public libraries, in the districts 
where the laboring classes predominated, 
made particular efforts to reach the wives 
and mothers, set free from many house- 
keeping duties by the departure of their 
men. These women were taught to spend 
their unexpected leisure in the libraries, 
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and instructed how to enjoy books. A/fter- 
noon and evening sewing or knitting circles 
were formed where comforts of all kinds 
were made for the men at the front. Most 
of this work was under the supervision of 
the women librarians. A new class of li- 
brary patrons was drawn in in this way, a 
class which, in Germany, at least, had not 
hitherto cared much for books. In all 
circles in Germany, but particularly among 
the working class, it is the man who reads, 
who frequents libraries and reading rooms 
and carries home to his family such mental 
pabulum as he thinks fit for them. It will 
be interesting to note the effect of this 
awakening of the reading habit among the 
women. 

[he libraries have everywhere been made 
clearing houses for the thousands of books 
bought or donated and sent to the wounded 
in the hospitals as well as to the front 
wherever possible. For modern warfare, 
consisting mainly of trench life, encourages 
the habit of reading. According to letters 
from the field, the hunger and thirst for 
something to read seems to worry the Ger- 
man soldier more than any other hardship 
incident upon war. 

The Royal Library in Berlin had, up to 
January, 1915, sent away 400 bundles, in all 
90,000 books, and over 40,000 periodicals. 
The Royal Library is making a collection 
of all literary material connected with the 
war. A special war conference is held 
every Saturday morning in this important 
library. His Excellency Prof. von Harnack, 
general director, meets all the library force 
to consult on the special work made neces- 
sary by the war. Letters from colleagues 
in the field are read, and round-robin letters 
sent to them in return. 

On the eastern and western fronts several 
large libraries, notably those of Kénigsberg 
(East Prussia) and Strassburg, had their 
own particular problems to face. The 
Royal and University Library of Konigs- 
berg sent its most valuable possession, the 
“Silver Library,” left by Duke Albrecht, 
to Berlin for safekeeping. In Breslau the 
treasures of the Royal and University Li- 
brary were buried fire-and-bombproof 
cellars. In Strassburg the Imperial Uni- 
versity and National Library took the same 
method of safekeeping its most valuable 
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possessions, notably rare books and precious 
manuscripts. Several rooms were given over 
to field and hospital book collections, others 
to sewing and knitting circles. The great 
vestibule of the library, one of its most 
beautiful rooms, is now an improvised fruit 
market, where fruit of all kinds is collected 
for field and hospital use, or given out to 
the women to be canned. One office is used 
as storeroom for preserves and canned 
goods, another is dedicated to clerical work 
for the Red Cross. In Strassburg the sud- 
den withdrawal of so many university stu- 
dents, 400 only remaining out of an enroll- 
ment of 2000, reduced the work of the 
scientific, circulation, and reference depart- 
ments to such an extent that the library was 
able to undertake all its new special activi- 
ties with its own force. 

In all the German libraries, but particu- 
larly in those nearest both frontiers, the 
sudden outbreak of the war brought a seri- 
ous problem in the recovery of books held 
by borrowers. Thousands of men, many 
students among them, were suddenly called 
to the front, and the last thing in their 
minds was the book or books borrowed from 
the library. In the case of men living at 
home with their families, it was merely a 
matter of time and money to collect the 
books again. But there were among the 
borrowers innumerable young men living in 
lodgings, or away on their summer vaca- 
tion. Here recovery of the books was a 
difficult matter, and most libraries have had 
to face a considerable loss. 

This past half year has been a serious 
time of new and difficult problems for the 
German libraries. But they have faced it 
bravely, and have done everything possible 
to make themselves a national necessity, not 
a luxury, in war as well as in peace. 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL LIBRARY 
IN BERLIN, 1913-14 

Tue total inventory of the library in 
books, manuscripts, maps, and music covers 
nearly 2,000,000 titles. The accessions dur- 
ing the year come to 60,421. Accessions 
of periodicals, 2472, of which 1775 were 
donated, 293 purchased and 404 obligatory 
copies. Of these periodicals, 2227 were 
German, 99 English, 15 Dutch, 8 Scandi- 
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genious mystification, the author, whose 
deftness is equal to his wit and genius, con- 
fessed that the sonnet had been written 
personally for Mr. Tedder to be placed 
beneath the picture, and that the manu- 
script, a marvel of imitation, was his own 
work.” 


GERMAN LIBRARIES IN WAR TIME 


Tue Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen 
has been conducting an inquiry among the 
German libraries as to the manner in which 
the war has affected their work. The re- 
sults of the investigation are given in the 
January-February and March issues of the 
Zentralblatt for this year. In an editorial 
in the January-February number, a short 
summary of the general situation is given, 
followed by extracts, continued in the 
March number, from the reports sent in by 
the libraries themselves. 

The human equation comes first in the 
Zentralblatt’s editorial. From it we learn 
that at time of printing, 363 men had been 
called from library work to serve under the 
colors. Of these, 88 belong to the highest 
class of scientific librarians, 82 to the grade 
of assistant librarian, 181 are “helpers” and 
subordinates, 12 are bookbinders, furnace- 
men, etc. These figures are not complete 
and every week adds to the roll-call. 

Among the 88 scientific librarians, five 
had fallen before the article was printed, 
and 24 had received the Iron Cross. Among 
the 82 assistant librarians, four were among 
the dead and six decorated with the Iron 
Cross. This list does not include a number 
of library workers, including women, who 
have volunteered for Red Cross work in 
the field, or been requisitioned by the gov- 
ernment for service in hospitals or for 
clerical work at the various headquarters. 

The Bavarians, as usual, have had to 
stand the greatest individual drain. The 
Munich Royal Library and the University 
Library have sent out 40 of their men work- 
ers and a number of women to the field and 
home hospitals. The immediate effect of 
this drain on the force of library workers 
everywhere has been to close some smaller 
establishments, and, in ether larger libra- 
ries, to give women a much greater field of 
activity. Arrangements were made for spe- 
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cial government examinations for women, 
that the lower-grade workers might qualify 
for higher positions. A number of extra 
women workers were engaged, and, during 
the first few months, many men from the 
book trades, thrown out of employment by 
the war, were engaged for library work 
until the call came for them. The library 
workers, as government municipal officials, 
most of whom belonged to the reserve, were 
among the first to be called. 

The libraries suffered also from a sudden 
withdrawal, in some places, of state or mu- 
nicipal subsidies and special appropriations. 
But as the first panicky feeling wore off, 
and the governmental authorities began to 
understand the psychological importance of 
keeping up the even tenor of things—and 
also the importance of reaching the mental 
life of the nation through the libraries—the 
policy of economy was given up, and the 
libraries received their appropriations as 
before, if not always to quite as great an 
extent. 

During the first two or three months of 
the war, the circulation work of most 
libraries fell off to a startling extent. People 
had no time or interest for books, but they 
flocked to the periodical and newspaper 
rooms and stood in line to get a look at the 
daily papers and the popular weeklies. The 
libraries were obliged to double and triple 
their reading-room force of helpers, and to 
take duplicate subscriptions to many papers 
and magazines. 

With the opening of the schools and col- 
leges the circulation and reference depart- 
ments awoke to new life. But they felt 
keenly the loss of the greatest body of 
patrons, the male university students. In 
the University of Berlin alone, a full two- 
thirds of the undergraduate body had gone 
to the front or were under active training 
before November first. 

By November, when the bad weather set 
in, and the war had become a matter of 
daily habit, people turned to the libraries 
again. The public libraries, in the districts 
where the laboring classes predominated, 
made particular efforts to reach the wives 
and mothers, set free from many house- 
keeping duties by the departure of their 
men. These women were taught to spend 
their unexpected leisure in the libraries, 
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and instructed how to enjoy books. After- 
noon and evening sewing or knitting circles 
were formed where comforts of all kinds 
were made for the men at the front. Most 
of this work was under the supervision of 
the women librarians. A new class of li- 
brary patrons was drawn in in this way, a 
class which, in Germany, at least, had not 
hitherto cared much for books. In all 
circles in Germany, but particularly among 
the working class, it is the man who reads, 
who frequents libraries and reading rooms 
and carries home to his family such mental 
pabulum as he thinks fit for them. It will 
be interesting to note the effect of this 
awakening of the reading habit among the 
women. 

rhe libraries have everywhere been made 
clearing houses for the thousands of books 
bought or donated and sent to the wounded 
in the hospitals as well as to the front 
wherever possible. For modern warfare, 
consisting mainly of trench life, encourages 
the habit of reading. According to !etters 
from the field, the hunger and thirst for 
something to read seems to worry the Ger- 
man soldier more than any other hardship 
incident upon war. 

The Royal Library in Berlin had, up to 
January, 1915, sent away 400 bundles, in all 
g0,000 books, and over 40,000 periodicals. 
The Royal Library is making a collection 
of all literary material connected with the 
war. A special war conference is held 
every Saturday morning in this important 
library. His Excellency Prof. von Harnack, 
general director, meets all the library force 
to consult on the special work made neces- 
sary by the war. Letters from colleagues 
in the field are read, and round-robin letters 
sent to them in return. 

On the eastern and western fronts several 
large libraries, notably those of Kénigsberg 
(East Prussia) and Strassburg, had their 
own particular problems to face. The 
Royal and University Library of Koénigs- 
berg sent its most valuable possession, the 
“Silver Library,” left by Duke Albrecht, 
to Berlin for safekeeping. In Breslau the 
treasures of the Royal and University Li- 
brary were buried in fire-and-bombproof 
cellars. In Strassburg the Imperial Uni- 
versity and National Library took the same 
method of safekeeping its most valuable 
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possessions, notably rare books and precious 
manuscripts. Several rooms were given over 
to field and hospital book collections, others 
to sewing and knitting circles. The great 
vestibule of the library, one of its most 
beautiful rooms, is now an improvised fruit 
market, where fruit of all kinds is collected 
for field and hospital use, or given out to 
the women to be canned. One office is used 
as storeroom for preserves and canned 
goods, another is dedicated to clerical work 
for the Red Cross. In Strassburg the sud- 
den withdrawal of so many university stu- 
dents, 400 only remaining out of an enroll- 
ment of 2000, reduced the work of the 
scientific, circulation, and reference depart- 
ments to such an extent that the library was 
able to undertake all its new special activi- 
ties with its own force. 

In all the German libraries, but particu- 
larly in those nearest both frontiers, the 
sudden outbreak of the war brought a seri- 
ous problem in the recovery of books held 
by borrowers. Thousands of men, many 
students among them, were suddenly called 
to the front, and the last thing in their 
minds was the book or books borrowed from 
the library. In the case of men living at 
home with their families, it was merely a 
matter of time and money to collect the 
books again. But there were among the 
borrowers innumerable young men living in 
lodgings, or away on their summer vaca- 
tion. Here recovery of the books was a 
difficult matter, and most libraries have had 
to face a considerable loss. 

This past half year has been a serious 
time of new and difficult problems for the 
German libraries. But they have faced it 
bravely, and have done everything possible 
to make themselves a national necessity, not 
a luxury, in war as well as in peace. 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL LIBRARY 
IN BERLIN, 1913-14 

Tue total inventory of the library in 
books, manuscripts, maps, and music covers 
nearly 2,000,000 titles. The accessions dur- 
ing the year come to 60,421. Accessions 
of periodicals, 2472, of which 1775 were 
donated, 293 purchased and 404 obligatory 
copies. Of these periodicals, 2227 were 
German, 99 English, 15 Dutch, 8 Scandi- 
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navian, 1 Latin, 55 French, 1o Italian, 18 
Spanish, 1 Portuguese, 3 Esperanto, and 
the others divided among the Balkan lan- 
guages, Hebrew and Greek. 

The figures of circulation are as follows: 
New borrowers 15,282; new reading room 
cards 8886; new applications on waiting list 
30,586; of these, cards given out 23,872. 
Circulation during the year, 508,442. These 
figures represent the actual number bor- 
rowed out of 717,325 order cards written. 
Of these, 324,274 books went to local bor- 
rowers, and 62,057 to borrowers in other 
towns. 

The reading room was opened on 295 
days during the period covered, and was 
utilized by 97,894 people, an average of 332 
a day. This is a slight falling off over the 
figures of the preceding year, due to the 
fact that the temporary reading room was 
not at all comfortable, and the great mass 
of readers seemed to prefer waiting for the 
opening of the new building. 

The expense for new books, periodicals, 
etc., through the year was 167,174 marks. 
The expense for binding, done in the li- 
brary’s own establishment, came to 64,852 
marks. For this, 28,246 volumes were 
newly bound and 3348 repaired; also many 
blank books, ledgers, etc., used in the li- 
brary offices were newly bound or repaired. 
The expense for binding done outside the 
house, inclusive of repairs, came to~°22,140 
marks. The yearly appropriation for the 
library is about 1,300,000 marks. 

The bureau of information of the library 
answered 5314 letters and looked for 13,970 
books, giving information about the same 
when not in the library. The General Di- 
rector of the library is Privy Councillor 
Professor Dr. Adolf von Harnack, and a 
staff of seven directors, 45 head librarians 
and a number of assistants, amounting alto- 
gether to 150 persons, is on the regular pay- 
roll of the library. 

The report gives a large amount of space 
to the ceremonies for the opening of the 
handsome new library building which took 
place March 22, 1914. As the new building 
serves not only the Royal Library, but also 
the Library of the University and of the 
Academy of Science, the ceremonies were 
of an imposing character. Emperor William 
made the opening speech and dedicated the 
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library to its high purposes. The first spade 
stroke for the new building was made Sept. 
2, 1903, and the cost of the building with 
furnishing and equipment comes to 14,250,- 
000 marks. The entire cost before comple- 
tion amounted to 25,000,000 marks. The 
reading rooms offer seats to 1300 readers, a 
number exceeding that of any other li- 
brary. The Royal Library can look back 
on a long life of usefulness, as its founda- 
tion dates back 253 years. The report is 
full of hopefulness for the usefulness of the 
splendid new building and its importance in 
the world of learning and science. 


THE LOS ANGELES LIBRARY 
SURVEY 

A socraL survey has been made in the 
city of Los Angeles by the Municipal 
League, and the report on library facilities 
in the city has been reprinted in an 11-page 
pamphlet from the Municipal League Bul- 
letin for March. A sub-committee consist- 
ing of Miss Helen E. Haines and Miss 
Margaret W. Brown, at one time an officer 
and worker for the Iowa Library Commis- 
sion, conducted the library survey between 
May and October, 1914. The libraries in- 
vestigated include the Public Library with 
its 15 regular branches, 5 playground 
branches, 31 school deposits, and 19 general 
deposit stations; the public school libraries, 
including the Normal School Library, 8 
high school libraries, and the library center 
for elementary school work; the Los An- 
geles County Free Library and the County 
Museum Library; and the libraries of the 
University of California and of Occidental 
College. 

Individual reports upon each were made 
on special report forms, and a digest made of 
the state and city legislation which affected 
the organization and maintenance of libra- 
ries. While much was found to be com- 
mended there was evidence everywhere of 
an insufficient income for the proper devel- 
opment of the work, though the city appro- 
priation never has been niggardly. Under 
present conditions 14 per cent of the li- 
brary’s expenditures each year goes for 
rental charges, and until the library owns 
its own central building as well as branches, 
its development will be impeded. 
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After discussing separately the different 
groups of library agencies the report closes 
with the following recommendations: 

“1, That in any revision of the city char- 
ter the institutional integrity of the Public 
Library be maintained through administra- 
tion by an independent board of trustees. 

“2. That the Public Library be em- 
powered to arrange, when desired, with the 
city school authorities for the management 
and maintenance of city school libraries; 
and for the extension of branch library 
facilities in school buildings. That an effec- 
tive municipal reference department be de- 
veloped by the Public Library, as an aid to 
city administration. 

“3. That the city appropriation for Pub- 
lic Library maintenance be increased. 

“4. That final decision in the selection 
of branch library sites be under the juris- 
diction of the Public Library Board. 

“s. That special assessments to defray 
cost of branch library sites be abolished. 

“6. That early selection be made of a 
permanent site for a central library build- 
ing.” 

Libraries interested in the details can 
doubtless obtain a copy of the section report 
reprinted from the Los Angeles Municipal 
League Bulletin by applying to the Los 
Angeles Public Libvary. 


WIDENER LIBRARY DEDICATED 

A FEATURE of the ceremonies of com- 
mencement day at Harvard University, June 
24, was the presentation of the great Wide- 
ner Memorial Library, the gift of Mrs. 
Eleanor Elkins Widener, of Philadelphia, 
in memory of her son, Harry Elkins Wide- 
ner, a lover of books, lost in the Titanic 
disaster. The exercises of the dedication 
of the library followed the usual academic 
ceremonies in Sanders Theatre, when the 
commencement procession moved to the 
library, led by the university marshal and 
President Lowell. At the top of the broad 
steps of the library the party greeted Mrs. 
Widener, who turned the keys of the build- 
ing over to the president. 

The official guests for the dedication then 
proceeded to the Widener Memorial Room, 
in which is placed the Widener collection, 
under the special care of George Parker 
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Winship, for twenty years librarian at the 
John Carter Brown Library in Providence, 
R. I. 

Bishop Lawrence first offered prayer, 
after which the portrait of Mr. Widener 
was unveiled. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
made the address of presentation. He said, 
in part: 

“This noble gift of learning comes to us 
with the shadow of a great sorrow resting 
upon it. Unbidden there rises in our minds 
the thought of Lycidas, with all the glory 
of youth about him, the victim of 


that fatal and perfidious bark 
3uilt in th’ eclipse, and rigg’d with curses 
dark, 
That sank so low that sacred head of thine. 


“But with the march of the years which 
have devoured past generations, and to 
which we too shall succumb, the shadow 
of grief will pass, while the great memorial 
will remain. It is a monument to a lover 
of books, and in what more gracious guise 
than this can a man’s memory go down to 
a remote posterity? He is the benefactor 
and the exemplar of a great host, for with- 
in that ample phrase all gather who have 
deep in their hearts the abiding love of 
books and literature. They meet there 
upon common ground and with a like loy- 
alty, from the bibliomaniac with his meas- 
ured leaves to the homo unius libri, trom 
the great collector with the spoils of the 
world-famous printers and binders spread 
around him, to the poor student who ap- 
peals most to our hearts, with all the 
immortalities of genius enclosed in some 
battered shilling volumes crowded together 
upon a few shabby shelves. 

“This library, where all the accumula- 
tions of the university will have a dwelling 
place, has a significance which goes beyond 
that of which I have spoken. No univer- 
sity and scarcely any state or nation pos- 
sesses a library building so elaborately ar- 
ranged as this, so fitted with every device 
which science and ingenuity can invent for 
the use of books by scholars and students. 

“This is pre-eminently a student's library. 
It is not forced, like the Library of Con- 
gress, to absorb two copies of every 
pamphlet and of every book which obtains 
a copyright, a vast torrent of the ephemeral 
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and the valueless upon which, rari nantes 
in gurgite vasto, are borne the comparative- 
ly small number of books worthy of preser- 
vation. It is not bound by tradition, like 
the British Museum, to find house room for 
every printed thing which myriads of 
presses pour out upon a wearied world. 

“In a time when Job’s supplication that 
his adversary would write a book has no 
longer any meaning, because not only all 
adversaries, but all friends, write books, the 
library of the university has the fine free- 
dom which permits it to devote itself to 
only two kinds of books—the literature of 
knowledge and the literature of imagina- 
tion.” 

President Lowell, in accepting the library, 
spoke in praise of Mr. Widener, and as- 
serted that at the time of his drowning he 
was fairly on the road to becoming one of 
the world’s greatest book collectors. Har- 
vard has sadly needed a new college library 
for a score of years, said Dr. Lowell, but 
lack of funds prevented its erection. The 
university did not contemplate a building 
so vast as this one, and it has special reason 
to be grateful to Mrs. Widener not only for 
her gift, but for the opportunity to do honor 
to the memory of her son—a Harvard alum- 
nus—whose thoughtfulness suggested the 
gift. 


LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN BAP- 
TIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Tue American Baptist Historical Society 
was organized at Philadelphia in 1853, its 
purpose being the cellection and preserva- 
tion of all possible material connected with 
the history and thought of the Baptist de- 
nomination. 

One of the leaders in the movement was 
Rev. Howard Malcom, D.D., who for a 
number of years was president of the so- 
ciety and did more perhaps than almost any 
other to establish the organization and 
gather an important library collection. 

In 1872 the society published a catalog 
of its books, pamphlets, manuscripts and 
other material, which is a permanent record 
of the valuable collection which had been 
secured at that time. 

Important additions were made until 
1896, when a fire at 1420 Chestnut street, 
where the collection was housed, destroyed 
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everything except a few volumes which 
were loaned. Priceless works were thus 
irreparably lost. In spite of such a stag- 
gering blow, the friends of the society be- 
gan at once to collect new material, such as 
was still available. Beyond what might 
have been thought possible, a collection, 
which is now relatively priceless, has been 
purchased or received through gifts. 

In January, 1912, a mutual agreement 
was made between the society and Crozer 
Theological Seminary, in Chester, Pa., by 
which the seminary assumed the housing 
and administration of the society's collec- 
tion, and the library and other materials 
was transferred to the library building of 
Crozer Theological Seminary. This ar- 
rangement has made it possible to econo- 
mize the use of resources and to place the 
valuable material in the library collection 
ready for a larger service than previously 
was possible. 

Readers of the Lisrary JOURNAL will be 
interested to know the above facts and to 
know that the librarian of the society stands 
ready to respond as fully as is possible to 
any inquiries concerning Baptist history 
which may be sent to the American Bap- 
tist Historical Society, Chester, Pa. 

FRANK GRaAnT LEwIs, 
Librarian. 


A STORY OF A GANG 

Tuts all happened in a month. The con- 
ditions and the causes that preceded it 
were spread over many days. It was a 
gang, not of little boys, nor of “just boys,” 
nor even of big boys, but of “fellows,” big 
bumptious, aggressive, aping manhood, 
without manhood’s experience and wis- 
dom. Therefore they were bold, therefore 
self-confident. 

Now the breath of life to a gang is loy- 
alty, and its aim is freedom. Not a bad 
power, in fact the best; not a bad object, 
also, in fact the best. But its weakness is 
fear—and this is the most fatal of all 
weakness—the basis and the very stuff of 
failure. Hence the end of the gang is 
failure, since lacking the wisdom of ex- 
perience, they do not discover the weakness 
of fear. Their enemies overpower them, 
and in ignorant and childish minds, con- 
scious only of high purpose and noble liv- 
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ing, the harvest of punishment and shame 
is dumbly felt to be unjust, and is presently 
transformed into a fount of bitterness, 
which for many years tinges the outlook 
of the reformed gangsters, and precipitates 
the degradation of the unrepentant, until 
they learn that respect for the freedom of 
others is an inherent part of one’s own. 

The neighborhood was terrorized. The 
gang descended on a little candy store, 
forced its way behind the counter, broke 
open the till and carried off the pitifully 
small contents, helped itself to candies and 
toys, hustled the old woman, a widow, who 
kept the shop, and was off again in triumph. 

It reserved the library for its lighter 
moments of leisure. Storming noisily into 
its quiet precincts, it frightened the chil- 
dren, or incited them also to disorder. It 
swaggered about and threatened the libra- 
rian grimly. Fearful and frivolous, she tel- 
ephoned for the police on several occasions, 
and the war was on. From bad to worse it 
went, from worse to tragedy. 

The chief librarian had reports. She con- 
ferred with the chief children’s librarian, 
and the campaign was planned and opened. 

The foolish virgin was transferred and a 
wise one sent—a frail little body, with tiny 
hands and dove’s eyes. The heart of the 
chief misgave her. She could not rest until 
she went down herself in the evening to see 
conditions. And this little creature said 
“Oh, no, I am not afraid. They won't 
hurt mc. When they are too noisy I put 
them out.” She put them out! Well. She 
was told to close the library if necessary, 
but not to call in the police, the library 
policy being that the boys are the friends 
of the library. 

Then went down the wise children’s li- 
brarian. She sorted out her ammunition. 
Hero stories to be told the boys, and the 
big fellows listened though the stories were 
not told to them. Books of adventure— 
which they scorned and laughed at, but 
read. The children’s librarian saw the 
dawn of peace when one of them came to 
her for a particular book that one of the 
“fellows” had read, and he “couldn’t find it 
by himself.” 

The gang attacked a little tailor, whom 
they pulled out of his shop, pounded and 
rolled in the gutter, and the whole neighbor- 
hood was afraid. 


Then the librarian “restricted” the use 
of the library to card holders, and she had 
a blank book with a pledge to “obey the 
rules” at the top of the page, and when the 
big fellow came to her and asked for his 
special book, she enforced the signatures of 
the gang to the book. Dan, the leader, al- 
most eighteen, stood hesitating with the pen 
in his hand. The gang saw his weakness 
and rallied around him—‘“Don’t yer do it, 
Dan!” “Aw, she only wants to git yer 
name!” “She'll have yer copped!” The 
battle was on, now, in deadly earnest. 

Not a word from the librarian. The fair 
white page lay bare, the tnsurgent cries 
arose, Dan stood silent, pen in hand. He 
moved, he lifted the pen, and amid groans 
and jeers, he signed his name! 

But what was this? He did not stop! 
He wrote again! and a staunch follower 
saw his name staring from the page. He 
signed another name, and an awed hush 
fell on the gang, another and another. Dis- 
dainful, arrogant, he signed for all, uplift- 
ed a kingly head and handed the pen to the 
tense librarian. 

Then he turned and stalked out, and after 
him, hushed, stunned, but loyal, went the 
gang. And the war was over. 

During the next six months, by one of 
those curious developments in real estate, 
the neighborhood was completely changed, 
built up with apartment houses, filled with 
foreigners, and the gang, assisted briskly 
by the police, ceased from troubling. 

But the library was their friend and ref- 
uge, and they its patrons and defenders— 
while they lasted—and after their depart- 
ure, for they did depart, the young Na- 
poleon of the slums was often missed and 
mourned, especially by the little frail libra- 
rian with tiny hands and the eyes of a dove. 


MAGAZINE BINDERS 

INFORMATION is desired by the A. L. A. 
Committee on Library Administration con- 
cerning magazine binders which are well 
adapted to extra-thick magazines, such as 
the Hibbert Journal and the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and to extra-long magazines, such as 
the London Times. Librarians who know 
of satisfactory binders for such magazines 
are requested to send word to C. Seymour 
Thompson, assistant librarian, Public Li- 
brary, District of Columbia. 
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American Library Association 


THE CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS, 
BERKELEY, CAL., JUNE 3-0, 1915 

The A. L. A. conference of 1915 opened on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 3, in the build- 
ings of the University of California, which 
had put its full facilities at the disposal of the 
Association. The beautiful stadium proved 
not to be practicable for the general sessions 
of the conference, in view of the possible 
ardor of California sunshine, and the lecture- 
hall known as “Chemistry Annex” was util- 
ized for this purpose, while the several sec- 
tions were accommodated in other buildings 
here and there about the park-like campus. 

The University Library was official “head- 
quarters” but this was so far distant both 
from the places of meeting and from the 
Hotel Shattuck at which most of the visiting 
librarians were quartered, and from College 
Hall, on the other side of the grounds, where 
many ladies were roomed, that there was less 
than usual of the interchange of calls and 
conversation which have been a useful feature 
of most conferences, while the attractions of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco threatened a serious rivalry to the ses- 
sions. But despite all inconveniences and al! 
fears, the attendance at the general sessions 
was extremely good and by confining the sec- 
tion gatherings to a single session, as a rule, 
these also were well attended. 

The registry of the conference overran 750 
and the Chemistry Annex, which seated 500, 
was well filled, often to the point of “standing 
room only” at the general sessions. 

OFFICERS ELECTED 

Following is the complete list of officers 
elected on June 9 for the ensuing year: 

President—Miss Mary W. Plummer, direc- 
tor, Library School of the New York Public 
Library. 

First vice-president—Walter L. Brown, li- 
brarian, Buffalo Public Library. 

Second  vice-president—Chalmers 
librarian, Denver Public Library. 

Executive Board—M. S. Dudgeon, secretary, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madi- 
son; S. H. Ranck, librarian, Grand Rapids 
Public Library. 

Members of Council (for five years, elected 
by the Association)—Carl H. Milam, director, 
Birmingham Public Library; Herbert S. Hirsh- 
berg, librarian, Toledo Public Library; Miss 
Mary L. Jones, assistant librarian, Los Angeles 
County Free Library; C. E. Rush, librarian, 
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St. Joseph Public Library; Miss Sarah C. N. 
Bogle, director, Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 
Training School for Children’s Librarians. 

Members of Council (for five years, elected 
by the Council)—Geo. F. Bowerman, librarian, 
Public Library, Washington, D. C.; W. N. C. 
Carlton, librarian, Newberry Library, Chicago; 
Mrs. E. C. Earl, Indiana Library Commission, 
Connersville, Ind.; Miss Mary E. Hall, libra- 
rian, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mr. Harold L. Leupp, associate librarian, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

Trustee of Endowment Fund—M. Taylor 
Pyne, Princeton, N. J. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


The first session opened Wednesday after- 
noon, President Wellman in the chair, and 
was devoted to papers on the book and the 
fine art of printing. The first paper, by Henry 
W. Kent, secretary of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, on “The book” proved a scholarly 
and delightful essay on the work of the early 
bookmen and collectors—first the bishops and 
other clericals, then the aristocrats, then the 
scholars and finally the layman connoisseurs 
of the eighteenth century who collected books 
for the books’ sake. The speaker glanced in- 
formingly over the names of the great book- 
men of continental nations and paid a tribute 
to Dibdin, instancing his recommendation that 
accomplished bibliographers or librarians be 
placed over the great libraries. Thoroughly 
to understand the book, said Mr. Kent, we 
must study its history, both physical and geo- 
graphical, its relation to the gieat movements 
of culture, and its character as a work of art. 
Instruction along these lines is provided for 
their apprentices by printers, booksellers and 
others, but not by librarians. Why should this 
be so? Librarians have a duty in this regard. 
They should abandon the present over-em- 
phasis on “library science” and return to their 
duties as teachers of bibliophily, the love of 
and respect for books. 

Everett R. Perry, librarian of the Los An- 
geles Public Library, followed with a paper 
on “Bulletins and library printing,” in which 
he called attention to the usual mistake of 
prefacing library bulletins with rules and 
regulations, lists of officers and other repellent 
matter, instead of following the modern 
method of presenting the reader with attract- 
ive material at the start and thus enticing him 
to further reading. He believed that more at- 
tention should be given to attractive typog- 
raphy, and, pointing out the usual waste of 
bulletins, advised that they should be saved 
for those who want them and would really 
use them. 
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The last paper of the session was by T. M. 
Cleland, of New York, an artist and designer, 
on “The fine art of printing.” He gave a most 
interesting historical summary of the develop- 
ment of the type face as a modification of the 
formal script of the manuscript copyist, of 
the introduction of italics, and of the gradual 
evolution of the book with its title-page re- 
placing the colophon. He pointed out how 
largely properly-balanced margins affect the 
beauty of the page, ridiculed “large-paper” edi- 
tions with excessive margins, emphasized the 
adaptation of impression to the character of 
the paper, and advocated minimum spacing 
between lines, so as to give a continuous line 
effect instead of a spotty appearance to the 
page. He concluded with an appeal to libra- 
rians as custodians and lovers of books to 
make sure that printing for libraries should 
follow the best practices and encourage in 
every way fine art in printing. 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION 

The second session was held Thursday eve- 
ning, June 3, in Hearst Hall, the spacious 
Women’s Gymnasium building given to the 
University by Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, which 
gave ample accommodation for the larger 
company gathered for the presidential address 
and for the reception held in another great 
room below the audience hall. As President 
3enjamin Ide Wheeler had expected to be 
absent, the address of welcome was de- 
livered by Livingston Jenks, president of the 
Mechanics’-Mercantile Library of San Fran- 
cisco and a regent of the University. He re- 
ferred to the beginning in the early fifties of 
the two libraries now conjoined, when the 
Mechanics’ Institute started its library with 
four books, and spoke of the wonderful de- 
velopment of these libraries and their re- 
newal after the loss by earthquake and fire. 
He gave a warm welcome to the association 
from the San Francisco and neighboring li- 
braries and on behalf of the University. 
President Wellman responded gracefully and 
then delivered the presidential address of 1915 
which reviewed the development of library 
work into the manifold features of to-day and 
raised interesting question as to whether all of 
these were properly within the province of 
the library. The address was notable for its 
wide survey, and its large vision excellently 
exemplified the spirit of the present confer- 
ence. It is printed in full in this conference 
number of the Liprary JOURNAL. 

The reception following was attended by 
President Wheeler of the University, whose 
departure for the East had been delayed, and 
by other members of the faculty and by local 
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residents. Music was furnished by the Ha- 
waiian orchestra from the Exposition, light 
refreshments were served, and a_ pleasant 
conversazione was enjoyed by all, nearly a 
thousand in number. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

The third general session was held Friday 
morning, June 4, in the Chemistry Annex, 
which was again well filled. Most of the com- 
mittee reports had been printed in advance 
and were read by title but that of the finance 
committee was read by Dr. Andrews in 
the absence of the chairman, that of the 
committee on book-buying presented by 
Chairman Charles H. Brown was read by 
Secretary Utley, and those of the commit- 
tees on the Leipzig and Panama-Pacific ex- 
hibits were read by Chairman Frank P. Hill. 

The first paper on the program was that of 
Miss May Massee, editor of the A. L. A. 
Booklist in which, discussing “the changing 
literary taste and the growing appeal of 
poetry,” she brought out the fact that poetry, 
especially of the modern Imagiste school, 
is in new favor with library readers, 
and she illustrated her subject with many 
quotations from the poets, read with such 
charming personality as to evoke unwonted 
applause. 

Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
then read his address, the title of which, 
“Per contra,” had attracted curious interest. 
In this he stated and reviewed the arguments 
against certain tendencies of the modern li- 
brary, answering the arguments effectively. 
The paper is printed elsewhere in this issue. 

The last paper of the session was by Willis 
H. Kerr, librarian of the Kansas State Nor- 
mal School at Emporia, on “The child in the 
school and in the library” in which he pre- 
sented the view that the library should do 
nothing that can be done by the school but 
is a no less important factor in education. 
He emphasized the points that knowledge 
cannot be too much pigeonholed or children 
too closely graded and that education should 
be more through personality than be precept, 
dealing with the individual child. Impression 
should be followed by expression. The read- 
ing of a book should be followed by the prac- 
tical application of its principles. He 
thought that the library should train people 
who could teach the child the use of books as 
tools. 

After this session adjournment was had to 
the steps of the University library, where a 
group picture was taken by the University 
photographer. This photograph included the 
largest number of people of any of the four 
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taken during the journey and conference, but 
necessarily on so small a scale that faces were 
scarcely distinguishable. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 

Saturday was a free day except for a few 
section meetings in the forenoon so that there 
was no general session until Monday morning, 
June 7, when the Chemistry Annex was 
again well filled in the expectation of an ad- 
dress from Lt. Gov. John Morton Eshelman, 
himself a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia. His promise to speak had been con- 
ditional and a telephone message brought word 
that state business called him to Sacramento— 
a great disappointment to the audience. This 
was the single exception to the rule that the 
program throughout the general sessions was 
carried out to the letter and at the specified 
time and in the scheduled order. The presi- 
dent announced that in response to messages 
of greeting sent to libraries of other coun- 
tries on the Pacific Coast of North and South 
America and the Orient, several replies had 
been received, and a letter from one of the 
libraries of Tokyo was read in full, embody- 
ing the greetings of Japan and expressing 
the indebtedness of that country to America 
for its modern library system. 

The opening feature of the session was thus 
an address by R. R. Bowker of New York 
on “The function of the public library,” which 
he introduced by reminiscence of the first 
California conference twenty-four years be- 
fore. He spoke also of the wonderful prog- 
ress of California since that time, during 
which the state had come to look less upon 
the gold from the darkness and more upon the 
gold of the sunshine, the golden fruit and the 
golden grain, as its source of wealth. He paid 
a brief tribute to the University of California 
and contrasted the beginnings of education in 
that state and the beginnings of the American 
Library Association and of modern library de- 
velopment, with the results of to-day, suggest- 
ing that in the creative evolution which de- 
veloped this progress was to be found the best 
test for the functions of the library which 
must be responsive to and measured by the 
needs of its community environment. He 
gave some facts and figures regarding the 
New York Public Library as the highest ex- 
ample of modern library development, inci- 
dentally paying a tribute to Dr. Billings and 
his associates. Recreation, information, edu- 
cation, and inspiration were given as the 
steps of the library pyramid, crowned by the 
last as the Mayan pyramid was crowned by its 
temple; and he concluded by reference to the 
association and these conferences as great 
nationalizing influences and sources of inspira- 
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tion to the library profession. Opportunity 
was given for discussion of this address, and 
Dr. Bostwick, who was called upon by the 
president, emphasized the thought that each 
library must be developed and tested according 
to the needs of its community rather than 
by any cut-and-dried formulas. Washington 
T. Porter, trustee of the Cincinnati Public 
Library, also took part in the discussion, em- 
phasizing the responsibility of the library trus- 
tee as a “trustee for the people.” 

The rest of the session was profitably and 
interestingly occupied by Chalmers Hadley, li- 
brarian of the Denver Public Library, with a 
presentation of “New features in library ar- 
chitecture” both by voice and lantern slides, 
the room being darkened after his preliminary 
treatment of the subject. He reviewed the 
changes during the past generation especially 
as regards Carnegie buildings and gave many 
exterior and interior views and floor plans 
illustrating architectural types or interior 
adaptations. His contribution to the program 
was thoroughly informing and thorough]; 
appreciated as one of the best during the con- 
ference. 

FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 

Tuesday was another “free day,” and the 
fifth and final session, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, June 9, the day of departure, again 
brought a surprisingly good audience together 
in the Chemistry Annex. In the absence of 
William W. Bishop of the Library of Con- 
gress, his paper on the “Theory of reference 
work” was read by Paul Blackwelder of the St. 
Louis Public Library. Mr. Bishop deprecated 
the use of the term “reference librarian,” but 
admitted that it had come to stay, and he 
presented a general survey of the development 
of modern reference work. Mr. Bowker then 
reminded the meeting of the regrettable ab- 
sence through illness of Mr. Gillis, state 
librarian of California, who had taken the 
leading part in the early preparations for this 
conference, and of Mr. Fletcher, who had 
been elected president of the Association 
twenty-five years before, and on his motion 
the officers were directed by unanimous rising 
vote to send by telegraph assurances of re- 
membrance, gratitude and sympathy to these 
honored veterans. 

The second paper of the session was by 
George F. Bowerman, librarian of the Car- 
negie Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, discussing “How far should the 
library aid the peace movement and similar 
propaganda?” He laid down the general prin- 
ciple that in relation to controverted subjects 
such as woman suffrage, anti-vaccination, 
Christian Science, vivisection, and others en 
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which public opinion is divided, whether po- 
litical, religious or social, the library should 
be careful to present both sides of the ques- 
tion fully and fairly without prejudice for or 
against either side. But he considered that 
peace was so essential to the existence anc de- 
velopment of the library that while books on 
war or favoring war should be present on the 
shelves, stress might rightly be laid on the 
literature and the promotion of peace, as an 
exception to the general rule. The paper is 
printed in full elsewhere. r. Bostwick ex- 
pressed his general sympathy with the speaker, 
but urged that nothing should be stressed by 
the library even in so good a cause as the peace 
movement. 

Miss Mary E. Downey, now library secre- 
tary and organizer for the Department of 
Public Instruction of Utah, in describing 
“Pioneering in Utah,” put aside her manu- 
script and made a direct talk, telling her ex- 
perience in using novel methods for awaken- 
ing library enthusiasm in Salt Lake City and 
throughout the state. She had found her 
first opportunity through the pulpit of the 
Mormon Church, which was freely opened to 
her, while she had also the cordial support 
of teachers everywhere. To provide periodi- 
cals for the small libraries outside Salt Lake 
City and Ogden she had arranged through the 
teachers in the capital city that the children 
should be asked to bring from their homes 
discarded periodicals of any sort, and a keen 
competition resulted as to which child, which 
family, and which school should show the 
largest collection. As a result the whole 
community became enthusiastically interested 
and embarrassing quantities of periodicals 
were brought in armfuls and wagon-loads to 
the school building which was made _ head- 
quarters. Much of this was trash of the 
dime-novel order, but out of it great numbers 
of really useful periodicals were selected and 
placed where they could do great good and 
also where they would stimulate the growth of 
local libraries in country districts. 

Dr. Putnam took the floor to present what 
he pleasantly called “my resolution,” which 
proved to be his personal resolve to tell every- 
one at the East how attractive were the two 
Fairs and to urge all to visit California this 
year—a resolution which he commended to 
others in the A. L. A. as a fit return of grati- 
tude to their hosts and which was informally 
accepted by unanimous and hearty applause. 

The tellers’ report stated that but 87 votes 
had been cast at the election held the preceding 
day at the headquarters in the University Li- 
brary, and announced the election of Miss 
Mary Wright Plummer, director of the New 
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York Public Library School, as president, 
Walter L. Brown, of Buffalo, as first vice- 
president, Chalmers Hadley of Denver, second 
vice-president, and of the other nominees of 
the committee on nominations. 

The last order of business was the report 
of the committee on resolutions presented by 
Dr. Bostwick as chairman, which proffered 
the thanks of the association to the University 
of California, to the other hosts, to the travel 
committee and to others who had co-operated 
to make the conference successful and profit- 
able, which was unanimously adopted. 


The American Library Association, at the conclu- 
sion of its thirty-seventh annual conference, the 
fourth on the Pacific coast and the third in Califor 
nia, desires to express its grateful appreciation of the 
many services and courtesies that have made the suc- 
cess of the conference possible 

To our hosts, the authorities of the University of 
California, our thanks are due for the use of their 
buildings for headquarters and for general and spe- 
cial sessions, for their many acts of hospitality, and 
for the beautiful opening reception. In particular we 
owe much to the staff of the University Library, and 
especially to its librarian, Dr. Joseph C. Rowell, 
and its associate librarian, Mr. Harold Leupp, for 
their care for our comfort in the local arrangements 

We desire to express the pleasure derived from 
meeting personally so many members of the Califor- 
nia Library Association throughout the conference, and 
especially to thank the Association for its reception 
and entertainment at the California Building. 

In behalf of those of our members who formed the 
Eastern travel party, we would express their appre 
ciation of the many and charming hospitalities + el 
them en route. 

Thanks are due to the City of Oakland for its 
hospitalities and to the authorities of Mills College 
for their delightful lawn party; to Mr. Charles F. 
Greene and the staff of the Oakland Public Library 
for their large share in our entertainment and com- 
fort, and to the members of that staff who contributed 
to our pleasure at the reception on Saturday evening 

We thank the authorities of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition for their official reception of 
the Association and for their gift of a medal which 
will be carefully preserved in memory of the occa- 


are grateful to Messrs. Henry W. Kent and 
. Cleland, not only for their scholarly addresses, 
but also for their interest in our work as shown by 
their attendance from so great a distance 
The unavoidable absence of the state librarian of 
California, Mr. J. L. Gillis, has been felt as a loss 
to the Association in this conference, and we tender 
him our sympathy in the illness which has occa 
sioned it 
The members of the Association will return to their 
homes with pleasant memories of these and many 
other associations and courtesies 
Twenty-three former members of the Association 
have died during the year Among these, some have 
rendered conspicuous service—Bernard R. Green, in 
the construction and care of our national library; 
Katharine L. Sharp, in the early development of the 
library school; E. S. Willeox. as a pioneer in the 
public library system of Illinois: Frederick H. Hild, 
as librarian of the Chicago Public Library, and Min 
nie M. Oakley, in the Wisconsin Historical Society 
Library, and later in Seattle and Los Angeles 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. E. Bostwick, 
Martua WILSON, 
W. Anperws, 


Committee on Resolutions 
President Wellman then presented the gavel 
to Chalmers Hadley, the newly-elected sec- 
ond vice-president, who in the absence of 
President Plummer, and First Vice-President 
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Brown, of Buffalo, gracefully accepted the re- 
sponsibility which it symbolized, on behalf of 
the new administration, and the conference of 
1915 was then declared adjourned sine die. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 

The conference year 1914-1915 has seen three 
Association records broken. 

(1) More members joined the A. L. A. than 
during any previous year in its history, the 
number for the calendar year of 1914 being 
543; (2) the sales of the publications of the 
publishing board were greater than ever be- 
fore, reaching an aggregate, reported in detail 
in the publishing board report, of $13,544.67; 
(3) the Washington conference with its at- 
tendance of 1366 broke all previous conference 
attendance records. 

Membership —We have now passed the 3000 
mark in membership and are well on toward 
another thousand mile stone. Campaigning 
for new members is steady and interspersed 
with all other work. Since January first of 
the present year 133 personal members, 39 li- 
brary members and one new life member have 
joined. 

The A. L. A. Booklist —The editorial offices 
of the Booklist have now been combined with 
A. L. A. headquarters for nearly two years, 
and the experimental stage has passed. Re- 
garding editorial advantages in Chicago the 
editor is better qualified to speak and has 
frequently voiced appreciation of and satis- 
faction with the support given her by Chicago 
institutions and individuals. It is only neces- 
sary for me to supplement her words by add- 
ing that from the business point of view it is 
even more satisfactory to have editorial and 
publishing offices under one roof than we had 
anticipated. The Booklist is showing steady 
although not rapid growth in _ circulation. 
Plans for an extensive campaign among high 
school libraries in the fall are being made. 

Publicity—We have made exceptional ef- 
forts at newspaper publicity the past eighteen 
months but thus far the results have been far 
from satisfactory. At the Washington con- 
ference a publicity committee of three gave 
trained and systematic attention to the subject 
employing a newspaper expert to assist. Very 
little news about the conference appeared, how- 
ever, in papers outside Washington, but this 
may have been due to an acute crisis in the 
Mexican situation that monopolized front 
pages that week. Mr. W. H. Kerr, -the pres- 
ent chairman of publicity, devoted practically 
his entire time to press work during the Chi- 
cago mid-winter meetings. A number of well- 
written articles were given to the press repre- 
sentatives but only a little actually appeared, 
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except on the one subject of newspaper reading 
in libraries, and this article was so garbled as 
to make it of doubtful value. Mr. Kerr will 
have charge of publicity work at the Berkeley 
conference, and as we are already working 
in co-operation with the news bureau of the 
Exposition we hope to achieve some material 
result. The secretary gives frequent news 
items to the Associated Press. Occasionally 
these are used, but not widely. Libraries of 
the country, however, secure a vast amount of 
aggregate space in their local papers. The 
headquarters office subscribes to a clipping 
bureau and receives daily from fifty to sev- 
enty-five articles clipped from papers all over 
the United States and Canada giving news of 
their respective local libraries. It cannot 
therefore be said that libraries receive no at- 
tention from newspapers. The pamphlet on 
library advertising and publicity which Mr. 
Charles E. Rush is preparing for the Pub- 
lishing Board will contain a section on the 
preparation and handling of newspaper arti- 
cles. Some librarians need a little coaching 
on how to write a news “story,” how to give 
it the necessary “punch” to “put it across,” 
and this Mr. Rush’s pamphlet will try to give. 

Field Work—The rapid development and 
growth of work at headquarters is making it 
increasingly difficult for the secretary to be 
absent very long from the office. This last 
year he attended the N. E. A. conference— 
Library section, in St. Paul, in July, the Illi- 
nois Library Association annual meeting in 
Springfield, the Atlantic City meeting in 
March, and lectured before the Iowa and In- 
diana summer schools and at Western Reserve, 
New York State Library School, Library 
School of the New York Public Library, Pratt 
Institute and Pittsburgh. Short and informal! 
talks have also been given in Chicago, includ- 
ing the biennial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs last June, and the spring 
meeting, April, 1915, of high school teachers at 
the University of Chicago, at which he talked 
to the manual training section. 


Library Statistics—Pursuant to the vote of 
the Council at its January meeting, the secre- 
tary sent to chief librarians, who were mem- 
bers of the A. L. A., about 850 in number, the 
form for statistical reports prepared by the 


committee on library administration and 
adopted by the Council, with the request that 
a copy be filled out and returned to the A. L. 
A. headquarters and that the library’s annua! 
report contain a statistical page in the recom- 
mended form. It ts gratifying to notice that 
a number of libraries have incorporated such 
a page in their recent reports. 
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Pursuant also to the vote of the Council, 
acting on the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on library administration, the secretary 
has printed as a part of his annual report the 
statistics of those libraries which have sub- 
mitted their figures on the A. L. A. form. 
There are 85 of these libraries included in this 
report. It is hoped that the comparative sta- 
tistics here provided will be of considerable 
practical value and service to American libra- 
ries. The expense of printing this tabular mat- 
ter is unfortunately so exceedingly heavy that 
the secretary feels that in subsequent years 
a selected list only can be printed, including 
perhaps the statistics of some 40 or 50 repre- 
sentative and typical libraries in different sec- 
tions of the country. Statistics of other libra- 
ries would be kept on file in the secretary's 
office, where they could be consulted by those 
interested. 

The reports printed include only statistics of 
free public tax-supported libraries. The com- 
mittee appointed soon after the January meet- 
ing of the Council has been engaged in draw- 
ing up a form adapted to college and refer- 
ence libraries, and when this report is in hand, 
statistics on the approved form will be collect- 
ed from college and reference libraries. 

During the coming year we hope to make a 
feature of the collecting of books and pamph- 
lets relating to library economy in all its 
phases. All librarians publishing anything on 
this subject will perform an appreciated serv- 
ice by sending a copy as a permanent acces- 
sion at A. L. A. headquarters. We shall be 
greatly obliged if publishers will put us on 
their exchange list for material of this kind. 

Necrology.—Since the Washington confer- 
ence fifteen members of the Association have 
passed away. The roll includes some of our 
oldest members and a number young in years 
and at the zenith of their physical powers and 
professional careers. 

Georce B. Uttey, Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The first meeting of the Executive Board 
was held June 3. At this meeting only routine 
business was transacted, and owing to lack of 


a quorum no meeting of the new board was 
held. 


THE A. L. A. COUNCIL 


A very brief meeting of the Council, with 21 
members present, was held June 5, President 
Wellman presiding. 

A committee to nominate five members of 
the Council to be elected by the Council was 
appointed as follows: James I. Wyer, Jr., 
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Josephine A. Rathbone, Marilla W. Freeman, 
W. H. Kerr, and Chalmers Hadley. 

The remainder of the time was devoted to 
informal discussion of the matters which re- 
ceived formal consideration in the meeting of 
June 0. 

This meeting was called to order by Vice- 
President Hadley with 27 members present. 

Mr. J. I. Wyer, chairman of the nominating 
committee, submitted the following nomina- 
tions for members of the Council to be elected 
by the Council: George F. Bowerman, Public 
Library, Washington, D. C.; W. N. C. Carl- 
ton, Newberry Library, Chicago; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Claypool Earl, Indiana Public Library 
Commission, Connersville, Indiana; Mary E. 
Hall, Girls’ High School Library, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Harold L. Leupp, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley. On motion, these 
nominees were declared elected. 

The following resolutions, which had been 
adopted by the Public Documents Round Table, 
were presented to the Council, and on motion 
of Mr. Bowker adopted: 


Whereas, the librarians of the United States as 
representatives of the people and as supervisors of 
their public libraries, are vitally interested in the 
printing and distribution of public documents and 
making their contents easily and quickly accessible as 
soon as possible after publication; and 

Whereas, the Printing Bills embodying many of the 
suggestions made by this Association, which were re- 
ported to the Sixty-third Congress by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing as Senate Bill 5430 and House 
Bill 15902, failed to be enacted into law by that 
Congress: 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Council of 
the American Library Association, assembled in our 
thirty-seventh annual meeting in the City of Berkeley, 
California, June 3-9, 1015, do respectfully express our 
hope that a like bill embracing substantially the same 
provisions so far as relating to the printing and dis- 
tributing of documents, may be reported to Congress 
and enacted into law. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be 
and hereby are tendered to those Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and Officials of Congress and of the several 
departments who have co-operated toward making the 
contents of the public documents of our country more 
popular and more easily and quickly accessible. 

esolved, That a copy of these Resolutions be sent 
to the members of the Joint Committee on Printing, 
the Superintendent of Documents, and the Librarian 
of Congress. 

Resolved, That the individual members of this Asso 
ciation be asked to call the attention of their respec- 
tive representatives in Congress to the Printing Bill 
and urge its enactment into law. 


A request from the Catalog Section that an 
advisory committee on decimal classification 
expansion be appointed was, on motion of Mr. 
Wellman, referred to the Executive Board 
with the approval of the Council. 

The following resolution presented by Dr. 
Bowerman, on behalf of the Library Commis- 
sion of the Boy Scouts of America, was on 
motion duly adopted: 

Whereas, the boys of our country are everywhere 
menaced by the sale of nickel novels in the disguise of 


the cheap, bound book selling from 25 ¢. to so ¢.; 
and, 


bey 
: 
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Whereas, through the reading of these cheap books, 
ideals are discredited, high aspirations throttled, lan- 
guage vulgarized, good manners coarsened, amuse- 
ment standards lowered, and tastes of every sort 
vitiated; and, 

Whereas, the Library Commission of the Boy Scouts 
of America propose to acquaint the public with the 
foregoing facts by publishing articles in the daily 
press, the national weeklies and monthly magazines, 
and, with the American Booksellers Association’s en- 
dorsement and assistance, inaugurate sometime in 
the month of November a Safety First Juvenile Book 
Week, to be observed throughout the entire retail 
book trade of the United States, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the Council of the American 
Library Association approve the plans of the Library 
Commission of the Boy Scouts of America and rec- 
ommend to librarians that just so far as practicable 
they lend their aid: 

(1) Through monthly or quarterly library bul- 
letins acquainting their constituencies with the facts 
concerning “the nickel novel in disguise’’: 

(2) By making posutie in their local papers, with 
book lists, the publication of articles on children’s 
reading: 

(3) hy making available to their patrons authori- 
tative lists of best books for children: 

(4) By holding exhibits during the holiday so0ok 
season 

(s) By  invitin the program committees of 
Women’s Clubs, Pasont Teacher Associations, etc., 

to arange either in November or December for ad- 
dresses or the reading of articles that will empha 
size the importance of children’s reading: 

(6) And by such other plans as will readily occur 
to librarians when they seriously concern them- 
selves regarding the pressing problems of savin 
the youth of this generation from the menace otf 
mediocrity and the threat of viciousness found to- 
day in cheap, juvenile publications. 


A communication was read from the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians’ Section expressing sympathy 
with this effort of the Boy Scouts and sug- 
gesting that the Council through formal action 
express its approval of this attempt. 

Dr. Andrews, as member of a committee to 
compile a statistical form suitable to the needs 
of college and reference libraries, reported 
that the College and Reference Section at its 
meeting the day before voted to recommend 
to the Council that a year’s experiment be 
made of a joint schedule for both circulating 
and reference libraries, and he therefore moved 
that the Committee on Library Administration 
be authorized to make such experiment for the 
time specified. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Dr. Andrews, on behalf of the Publishing 
Board, asked whether any member of the 
Council had any objection to the formulation 
and publication by the Board of a pamphlet of 
the terms and especially the limitations govern- 
ing inter-library loans. On motion of Mr. 
Brigham, the Council voted approval of such 
a publication. 

Mr. W. E. Henry, on behalf of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association, reported that 
at its meetings in 1914 and 1915 that associa- 
tion had passed resolutions favoring the em- 
ployment of a publicity expert by the American 
Library Association, and had voted that a re- 
solution to this effect be presented to the 
American Library Association for its consider- 
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ation, it being the opinion of the Pacific North- 
west Library Association that the employment 
of such a publicity expert would not only in- 
sure much more efficient publicity methods, but 
would also obviate to a great extent the waste- 
ful duplication of work which librarians are 
making to advertise their libraries. On motion 
of Mr. Wellman, the matter was referred to 
the Executive Board. 

The Committee on Library Administration, 
through its chairman, Dr. Bowerman, request- 
ed the Council to give the committee more 
definite information as to how far the com- 
mittee was authorized to go in making avail- 
able information about various library saving 
devices which had been or would be collected 
by the committee. After some discussion par- 
ticipated in by several members of the Council, 
Dr. Bowerman moved that the committee be 
authorized to carry on its program of print- 
ing this material in multigraphed form and 
sending it out to those who register as inter- 
ested in devices and ultimately to print it as 
manuscript for the members of the Association 
provided that no publication as such be made. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 

The Council, by unanimous vote, instructed 
the secretary to transmit the following mesage 
to the President of the United States: 

“The American Library Association, by the very 
nature of its activities dedicated to the cause of 
peace, feels deep concern for the problems before the 
Pnited States Government in the present world 
crisis. It offers to the President of the United States 
its sympathy and its coniidence, assured that what 
ever course he and his advisers shall adopt will have 
as its ultimate aim an ideal of international peace.” 

There being no further business, the Coun- 
cil adjourned. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH THE NaA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The committee on co-operation with the Na- 
tional Education Association interprets its 
function to be two-fold: 

1. To carry the library to the schools. This 
means co-operation with schools, school offi- 
cers, and educational associations everywhere. 
A large part of the educational world has still 
to learn what public and school libraries are, 
what libraries can and should do in educa- 
tional work, and how to administer libraries 
for educational purposes. 

2 To carry the school to the library world. 
This means that we try to bring to you the 
school point of view of modern educational 
problems, particularly as they concern present 
or possible library activities. 

During the past year, there has been distinct 
progress in carrying the library to the school. 
At the N. E. A. St. Paul meeting (1914) there 
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was the plea of U. S. Commissioner Claxton 
for county and rural libraries,—not the result 
of this committee’s efforts, but an appreciated 
evidence of interest in the educational power 
of libraries. One of the most effective depart- 
mental meetings at St. Paul was the joint 
session of the N. E. A. Library Department 
and the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. 

Through the influence of members of this 
committee, Dr. W. Dawson Johnston, of St. 
Paul, was invited to speak before the general 
session of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, in Chicago last November. The 
opportunity was fully and well used. At the 
same meeting, an effective address before the 
high school section was delivered by a mem- 
ber of this committee. Another member con- 
ducted the library section and is in charge of 
the next program. Further, members of this 
committee have contributed a notable report 
on high school library equipment for English 
teaching to a committee of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, this report to be 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
The library cause has had the most cordial 
co-operation from the officers and members 
of this important organization of English 
teachers. 

Your committee has offered its co-operation 
(which has been accepted) in gathering data 
for a committee of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association on standard library equip- 
ment for high school history teaching. 

A member of this committee has been instru- 
mental recently in organizing the New Jersey 
High School Librarians’ Association, where 
they have followed the good example set by 
California. 

A directory of the various organizations, 
officers, and committees now at work in the 
campaign for more and better school libraries 
has been compiled by a member of this com- 
mittee. That such a directory should be ne- 
cessary and useful, is indication of consider- 
able progress. 

A distinct achievement of another member 
of this committee was the University of Chi- 
cago conference of academies and high schools, 
on April 16, the topic for the general session 
and sixteen sections being, “The relation of 
the organized library to the school.” Messrs. 
Bostwick and Dudgeon addressed the general 
assembly on “School libraries and mental train- 
ing,” and “Getting the most out of books,” re- 
spectively. Nearly a thousand teachers studied 
the problem and took part in the discussions. 
The program attracted attention in all parts of 
the country. 

Through its meetings, printed proceedings, 
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and committees (normal school libraries, high 
school libraries, elementary school libraries, 
and rural school libraries), the Library De- 
partment of the N. E. A. is doing effective and 
strategic work. A member of this committee 
is president of this department for 1915, and 
has prepared a stimulating program for the 
Library Congress at the N. E. A. Oakland 
meeting, in August. 

Members of the committee have prepared 
data and exhibits for organizations such as the 
Southern Commercial Congress, the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, and the state 
teachers’ associations. In collaboration with 
one of the New York City district superin- 
tendents of education, a valuable study of high 
school libraries was made by a member of 
the committee. 

The educational periodicals, both national 
and local, are publishing an increasing num- 
ber of library articles. The committee be- 
lieves that much of its organized work may 
well take the form of publicity, and it is plan- 
ning thus to reach state educational associa- 
tions, state normal school officers, and colleges 
and universities. 

In accordance with our second function, we 
bring you this impression of the school point 
of view relative to the public administration 
of libraries: More and more, school men and 
officers and investigators are asking, “Why 
should library and educational administration 
be divided?” “Why not one organization for 
both?” We suggest the propriety of a special 
committee to gather scientific data and con- 
clusions. 

Respectfully submitted by the chairman of 
the committee on behalf of the committee. 

W. H. Kerr, Chairman. 
Mary E. Hatt, 

IRENE WARREN, 

Marie A. NEWBERRY, 
Harriet A. Woop, 

W. O. Carson. 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
The report of this committee consists of two 

parts, covering the two diverse lines of its 

activities: (1) Uniform library statistics and 


(2) labor-saving devices for libraries. 


Uniform Library Statistics 

The committee believes that the Association 
took an important step forward in the adop- 
tion by the Council at its last mid-winter meet- 
ing of the schedules for uniform library sta- 
tistics. Inasmuch as the plan adopted involves 
the regular sending out of the schedules by 
the secretary, the collection of statistics at 
headquarters and their publication in tabular 
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form in the secretary's report, it is believed 
that libraries generally will soon regard it as 
just as important to be represented in this 
annual summary as it is to issue their own 
annual reports. Indeed, in the case of the 
small libraries that may not issue annual re- 
ports, this plan for letting professional col- 
leagues know what they are doing will prob- 
ably be welcomed by their librarians. 

The secretary reports that 85 free public li- 
braries have filed reports at headquarters and 
about 20 institutional libraries. Statistics of the 
former only are summarized in this year’s re- 
port of the secretary. 

Thus far the committee has noted that 20 
free public libraries issuing printed reports 
have followed the recommendation of this 
committee to print as an appendix to their re- 
ports their statistics arranged in accordance 
with the A. L> A. form. These are the public 
libraries of Brookline, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Du- 
buque, Cedar Rapids, Gary, Fairhaven ( Milli- 
cent library), Harrison, N. J., jacksonville, Fla., 
Leavenworth, New York, Regina, Saskatch- 
ewan, Scranton, Syracuse, Tacoma, Toronto, 
Troy, Waltham and Winthrop, Mass. Not all 
such libraries specifically label the table as the 
A. L. A. form. This seems desirable, in order 
to indicate that it is a co-operative matter and 
for the purpose of unmistakable identification 
by other librarians who wish to examine a 
large number of library reports for the pur- 
pose of making comparisons of statistics. 

That the number of returns received by the 
secretary has not been larger and that more li- 
braries have not printed in their reports their 
statistics in accordance with the A. L. A. form 
is no doubt due to the fact that the fiscal year 
of most libraries is the calendar year and that 
it was not found practicable to adapt the sta- 
tistics of 1914, already collected, to the new 
form. Another year we may reasonably hope 
to see a more general adoption of the plan. 

This committee has at this time no amend- 
ments to offer to the schedule designed for 
free public libraries. A suggestion has been 
received that the registration figures should 
show the sex of registered borrowers. Before 
making a recommendation that this item be 
included in the schedule the committee would 
like to hear from other libraries: How many 
keep separate statistic. of the boys and girls 
and men and women régistered as library read- 
ers? The District of Columbia Public Li- 
brary has kept such figures for several years: 
about 45 per cent of its borrowers are men 
and boys and 55 per cent women and girls. 

The Council, in addition to adopting the 
report as a whole, also adopted this commit- 
tee’s recommendation that the College and 
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Reference Section be asked to formulate, in 
consultation with this committee, such changes 
in the schedule as may best adapt it to the use 
of college and reference libraries. 

The committee representing the College and 
Reference Section consists of Professor Aza- 
riah S. Root, chairman; Dr. C. W. Andrews, 
Mr. Andrew Keogh and Mr. William W. 
Bishop. 

That committee has drawn up a schedule 
that consists of the schedule adopted last win- 
ter with only a few items slightly modified 
and of a number of new items designed to 
give expression to the resources of reference 
libraries and to reference work. The special 
committee recommends that “each library us- 
ing this schedule is expected to omit all head- 
ings which have no reference to its work 
and to condense all which to them are insig- 
nificant under the nearest general heading.” 

It is believed by your committee on library 
administration that it will be possible, and if 
possible preferable, instead of having two sep- 
arate schedules—one for public libraries and 
another for reference libraries—to have a 
single schedule that, by having this plan of 
omission and of condensation apply to all li- 
braries reporting, will be suited to all grades 
and classes of libraries. 


Labor Saving Devices for Libraries 


At the mid-winter meeting of the Council 
in December approval was given to the plans 
outlined in the A. L. A. Bulletin, November 
1914, p. 507-509, for an investigation of labor- 
saving devices and library equipment. These 
plans look to the establishment of a perma- 
nent clearing house of information and to the 
publication of a report as soon as sufficient 
information has been gathered to make such a 
report worth while. In order to carry out the 
plans successfully, the committee must have all 
the information which can be obtained from 
the libraries of the country concerning their 
experience with all kinds of equipment and 
mechanical devices, and must keep as closely 
as possible in touch with the manufacturers of 
devices which may be of use in library work. 

For the purpose of keeping in touch with 
manufacturers a circular letter was sent in 
January to more than 75 firms, explaining 
briefly the work being undertaken and request- 
ing their co-operation. Nearly all the manu- 
facturers addressed have responded with cata- 
logs or other information, and many of them 
have expressed a hearty interest in the work 
and a desire to co-operate. Many of the most 
important firms have agencies in Washington, 
and the cordial relations established with their 
representatives in connection with last year’s 
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exhibit have been continued. In many cases it 
will be possible to obtain a machine for trial 
where it seems desirable to have a more inti- 
mate knowledge concerning it. 

An elaborate questionnaire was prepared and 
was sent out in February to about 850 libra- 
ries. This questionnaire includes devices of 
64 kinds, and was purposely made as search- 
ing as possible in the nature of the questions 
asked, with the hope that by putting the ques- 
tions in detailed form we would get answers 
which would also go into detail in their com- 
ments concerning the good and bad features 


of various devices. At the date of writing this 


report replies to the questionnaire have been 
received from 134 libraries. 

That this investigation is capable of becom- 
ing of considerable value to the libraries of 
the country is indicated by the fact that al- 
ready information has been sent to 27 libra- 


rians concerning 24 different devices. An 
“Interested list” is maintained, on which are 
recorded all requests for information concern- 
ing various devices. This list now contains 
153 entries, representing 53 librarians and 63 
different devices. The committee would be 
glad to have a much larger number of such re- 
quests. 

In the immediate future the work will be 
carried on along the same lines as in the past 
few months. Information in response to inqui- 
ries will be sent out whenever sufficient data 
have been collected to be of value. Informa- 
tion which has thus far been given in response 
to inquiries is believed by the committee to be 
thoroughly reliable, but not so valuable in com- 
pleteness and thoroughness as it will be pos- 
sible to give at a later time. 

It now seems likely that the preliminary 
study will be completed within the period of 
one or two years originally estimated. Sug- 
gestions have been received from two libra- 
rians concerning the possible danger of in- 
volving the Association in embarrassing diffi- 
culties by the publication of a report. This 
danger has been recognized from the begin- 
ning of the work, but the committee believes 
that it will be possible to prepare a report 
which will not be open to objection and will 
none the less be of some value. In a few 
cases, where a certain type of device has been 
tried in many libraries and found unsatisfac- 
tory, it may not be considered improper to 
state that such devices in general are not well 
adapted to library purposes. It may also be 
thought desirable to state in some cases that 
although a machine is capable of producing 
excellent work, the cost of labor for its satis- 
factory operation is such that many libraries 
might be unable to use it to advantage. Be- 
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yond the possibility of occasional statements of 
this nature, any report which may be submit- 
ted for publication may be expected to contain 
no criticism of specific devices. All critical 
statements will be of a general nature, and will 
bear on types of devices rather than products 
of individual firms, and on their applicability 
to library use rather than their intrinsic merits 
or defects. 

It is the expectation of the committee that 
any report prepared for publication will fol- 
low the precedent of the A. L. 4. Booklist, and 
only such devices will be specifically men- 
tioned as can be commended. Any report that 
may be prepared will of course be submitted 
for close editorial scrutiny, and for the opin- 
ions of legal authorities if such seem needed. 
But it may be well here to raise the question: 
Is there any reason why a printed report 
should not commend a device which is known 
to be good? Two librarians have made known 
their opinion that even this would be inadvis- 
able. 

The publication of a report is considered a 
less important part of the plan than the estab- 
lishment of the clearing house of information, 
for the latter it is designed to make permanent. 
Moreover, in information given through indi- 
vidual correspondence and through manifolded 
circular statements, more specific statements 
can be made than will be possible in a pub- 
lished report of a necessarily more general 
nature. Some criticism has recently been made 
of the policy of disseminating information 
even in this way. The committee believes that 
there can be no possible danger of subjecting 
the Association to criticism or suits for dam- 
ages by continuing the work along the lines 
laid down, and distributing the best informa- 
tion that can be obtained to those who have 
filed requests for such information. The com- 
mittee had understood the vote of the Council 
at the midwinter meeting to be an authoriza- 
tion of the proposed plan of procedure in its 
entirety. 

It is but fair to state that except for advice 
and criticism by other members of the com- 
mittee all of the painstaking, discriminating 
and laborious work connected with the clear- 
ing house of library labor saving devices has 
been done by Mr. C. Seymour Thompson. 

Georce F. Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY TRAINING 


The important accomplishment of the year 
has been the completion of the inspection of 
library schools authorized two years ago. The 
examiner, Miss Mary E. Robbins, had begun 
the work in time for the matter to be men- 
tioned in the last report, and carried on the 
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work at no little inconvenience to herself, 
completing the work in December. She visit- 
ed all the schools including the new school at 
the California State Library, with the excep- 
tion of the Simmons College Library School. 
On account of her recent connection with this 
school she asked to be relieved from examin- 
ing it and the examination was conducted by 
the chairman of the committee in November. 
The thanks of the committee are due Miss 
Robbins for her willingness to undertake this 
laborious task which she carried on at no lit- 
tle inconvenience to herself and for a compen- 
sation quite inadequate. Her report as sub 
mitted to the committee falls naturally into 
two groups: first, a general report closing with 
certain very definite recommendations, and 
second, a detailed report on each school accom- 
panied by a great amount of illustrative mat- 
ter in the form of syllabi, quiz questions, ex- 
amination papers, catalogs, leaflets, and other 
material which wiil prove of very great serv- 
ice to the committee in estimating the actual 
nature of the work offered by the various 
schools. 

The general report when received in Janu- 
ary was at once duplicated and placed in the 
hands of all the members of the committee. 
The detailed repcrts of the schools have nearly 
all reached the committee, although the delay 
involved in duplicating has necessarily been 
very considerable. After a thorough study of 
these reports the committee will be in a posi- 
tion during the coming year to discuss in de- 
tail any possible suggestions which it may be 
disposed to make concerning re-arrangement 
or modification of the present library school 
curriculum. They will also be in a position 
to discuss in detail the general recommenda- 
tions submitted by Miss Robbins. For the in- 
formation of the schools and of others inter- 
ested these general recommendations follow: 

“Careful consideration leads me to believe 
that the committee should co-operate with the 
schools in the interest of future training in 
the following ways: 

“1. By suggesting that the work of the two- 
year schools be so arranged that students who 
satisfactorily complete the required work in 
approved one-year schools and wish to con- 
tinue their training, may receive credit for 
their first year of work. This also requires the 
differentiation of the work in the one-year 
schools, so the subjects covered by those stu- 
dents wishing a longer course may articulate 
with subjects given in two-year schools, while 
at the same time a general course is arranged 
for one-year students. It may be wise in 
some schools to plan this briefer course for 
those students whose abilities will always con- 


fine them to lower positions and smaller sala- 
ries. While this arrangement for advanced 
work has frequently been made in the past, 
each case has been considered on its individua} 
merits, and no general rules laid down. Some 
rules would be welcomed by instructors and 
students of the one-year courses. 

“2. By taking up the question of special 
technical courses for advanced workers with 
a foundation of the essentials of general train- 
ing and experience. The need of such courses 
is becoming continually more pressing. The 
most immediate and growing demand all over 
the country is for properly prepared librarians 
for normal and high schools. Those who are 
already holding such positions are proving the 
worth of trained workers. While every library 
school gives some instruction along these lines, 
I know of no school at present offering even 
a one-term course devoted entirely to the spe- 
cial technical and academic subjects required 
in this branch of service. The training now 
given is generally covered by a few lectures 
given in connection with the work with chil- 
dren, or extension work, and alluded to under 
other topics. Almost never are the phases of 
vocational guidance, and oral English taught 
in this connection. The library schools con- 
nected with some system of education, or some 
institution giving training along pedagogic 
lines could offer this course to the best advan- 
tage, opening it to those applicants only who 
already had general educational and technical 
training, and an appreciation of the needs of 
young people. 

“Other possible courses might be given in 
better preparation for the care of art and 
music libraries. With broader, modern ideas 
of extension work in museums and conserva- 
tories of music, the book collections are increas- 
ing, and the need is felt of intelligent service by 
one who appreciates the art, but is not neces- 
sarily a producer. While such positions will 
always be limited in number of openings, and 
in number of properly qualified applicants for 
instruction, there is even now demand enough 
to warrant good, brief courses given every 
other year, and advertised widely and long 
enough ahead for candidates to prepare to 
take them. Those schools situated near large 
collections of art and music books would nat- 
urally be the ones where such courses should 
be given. The art course might include a 
strong course on book illustrating, still sadly 
needed by many librarians. 

“These are but suggestions. Other special- 
ized kinds of advanced work will doubtless 
be called for. My plea is for some definite, 
systematic training to be given under prover 
authority, and properly restricted. Now the 
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trained worker in active library work often 
finds the need of additional help along lines 
not taken up in the technical school during his 
day. As possible library activities increase the 
active, intelligent librarian will desire more 
and yet more in the way of different types of 
training, for he will realize that experiments 
are often more costly than tuition fees.” 

In addition to the accomplishment of the 
long desired examination, an indirect contri- 
bution to the study of methods was made as 
the result of material accumulated by the com- 
mittee. In the previous year letters had been 
sent out to something like 200 librarians by 
the chairman of the committee inviting sugges- 
tions concerning the library schools. The per- 
sons addressed were divided into two groups; 
first, librarians not necessarily library school 
graduates, for the most part heads of rather 
large libraries, employing many library school 
graduates. These were asked to report upon 
the work of the library school graduates in 
their libraries, with the request that in the 
answer they would secure the co-operation of 
the various heads of the departments in their 
libraries more immediately in touch with the 
actual work of the library assistants. They 
were asked to find out and report in what parts 
of library work the previous training of the 
graduates of library schools had seemed to 
prove adequate, in what parts it had seemed 
not to be adequate, and therefore in what re- 
spects greater emphasis should be laid upon 
particular parts of the work in the library 
schools. 

The second group consisted of graduates of 
library schools who had been out for a suffi- 
cient length of time and with sufficient success 
to make it apparent that they possessed the 
qualities of successful librarianship. 

These were asked to state in what respects 
they had found their library training adequate 
and in what particulars inadequate for the 
work they had to do, and also for what parts 
of the work which they had been called to do 
the library schools made no preparation what- 
ever. All the correspondents were assured 
that their criticisms and suggestions would be 
absolutely treated as confidential, no one but 
the chairman of the committee knowing from 
whom criticisms came. 

About 160 replies were received, all of them 
of very great value. Assured of absolutely 
confidential relations, they spoke with great 
frankness and in the case of many of the 
larger libraries the reply involved reports from 
half a dozen heads. The information thus 
obtained was carefully gone over by the chair- 
man and all the suggestions which bore upon 
the work of the schools in general rather than 
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upon the work of any one particular school 
were selected out and given, literally without 
note or comment, to the round table of library 
school instructors at Chicago in January. In 
response to many requests there made for a 
copy of the criticisms, the material was dupli- 
cated and two copies sent to each library 
school. It was urged at that gathering that the 
chairman indicate which criticisms bore on any 
particular school. To do this, however, would 
have in some cases violated the pledge of con- 
fidence given to the writers, while in many 
other cases it was impossible for the chair- 
man of the committee to know which school 
was in mind. Therefore, no attempt was made 
to reply to this request. When the committee 
has completed its study of the specific criti- 
cisms of individual schools which came in 
these letters and also the specific criticisms 
found in the report of the examiner, it may be 
possible to do something in the direction de- 
sired. 


Respectfully submitted, for the committee, 
Azariau S. Root, Chairman. 


COM MITTEE ON BOOKBINDING 


It was stated in last year’s report that speci- 
fications for the binding of the New Inter- 
national Cyclopedia had been submitted to the 
publisher. It is gratifying to be able to re- 
port this year that the publisher adopted the 
most important of the specifications and that 
during the year several volumes bound in ac- 
cordance therewith have been issued. Other 
publishers of large reference books are begin- 
ning to realize that the specifications of the 
committee carry weight as being the unpreju- 
diced opinions of persons who are working for 
hetter books. In December the Merriam Com- 
pany of Springfield, Mass., submitted for 
criticism copies of the buckram edition of the 
New International Dictionary designed for 
the use of small libraries. The volumes proved 
to be well bound, but in the opinion of the 
members of the committee were not adequate 
for the use which they would receive. 

In January notices were sent to about 3000 
libraries, calling attention to various book- 
binding questions and inviting librarians to call 
upon the committee for help in solving binding 
problems. In comparison with the number of 
notices sent, the responses were pitifully small. 
Less than fifty librarians availed themselves of 
the invitation to ask for aid. This indicates 
either that the great majority of librarians are 
getting satisfactory binding, which the com- 
mittee doubts, or that there is comparatively 
little interest in the subject. The latter inter- 
pretation is probably the true one. 
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The sample collection of books bound by dif- 
ferent binders has been increased by samples 
received from two more binders. The col- 
lection is used frequently in answering ques- 
tions about the work of individual binders, 
twenty-three requests of this nature having 
been received during the year. 

An inquiry from one librarian as to whether 
the committee advocated the use of duck on 
newspapers has led to an important decision 
on this point. It is the unanimous opinion of 
the members of the committee that it is not 
wise to bind newspapers in any kind of leath- 
er, except in occasional instances where a li- 
brary can afford to spend a much larger sum 
for binding which has no advantage except 
better appearance on the shelf for the first few 
years. Cowhide and other leathers which 
rapidly deteriorate with age are, of course, 
quite evidently unsuitable. If moroccos which 
are free from acid are used, the cost of bind- 
ing newspapers is greatly increased, with no 
corresponding gain in length of service. The 
committee believes that the best material to 
use is a heavy grade, closely woven duck. If 
the work of forwarding be properly done, this 
material ought to last as long as the paper. It 
should be understood, of course, that no mat- 
ter what material is used on the back, either 
paper, or a smooth cloth which will reduce 
friction to a minimum, should be used on the 
sides. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ArTHUR L. Bamey, 
Joseph L. WHEELER, 
Gertrupe STILES, 

Committee. 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL AND STATE RELATIONS 

Your committee upon federal and state rela- 
tions respectfully reports that during the past 
year the following matters have been consid- 
ered by it: 

1. Our attention having been called to an in- 
convenience inflicted upon libraries through a 
decision of the Treasury Department, re- 
quiring books imported to be marked “in leg- 
ible English words, so as to indicate the coun- 
try of origin,” correspondence was had with 
the Treasury Department, which declined to 
alter the ruling, and with the leading members 
of the committee on ways and means of the 
House of Representatives, who stated that any 
change in the tariff law in this particular could 
not be taken up until the meeting of the next 
Congress. 

2. Having learned that a renewed attempt 
was being made to prevent the issue of 
stamped envelopes bearing a printed request 
for return, correspondence was had with cer- 


tain members of Congress so as to endeavor 
to prevent any such action. 

3. The committee learned that a bill had 
been introduced containing a provision detri- 
mental to the best interests of libraries, name- 
ly, that books by an American author could 
not be imported save with the consent of the 
copyright proprietor. Therefore, a _ protest 
against favorable consideration of such a bill 
was filed and a request that the Association be 
heard in opposition to such bill before any re- 
port from the committee. 

4. Having learned that there was doubt as 
to whether the importation of books and peri- 
odicals through the mails from Germany would 
be permitted by the allied powers at war with 
that empire, the State Department was request- 
ed to secure from them permission for such 
transportation through the mails. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Bernarp C. Sterner, Chairman 
COMMITTEE ON WORK FOR THE BLIND 

Your committee, in its report of last year, 
urged more systematic co-operation among 
organizations interested in the circulation of 
embossed books. As a step toward this end 
the present report is an attempt to furnish a 
brief inventory of the reading resources of 
the blind throughout the country, including 
the centers of distribution in each state, the 
nature and size of these collections, and the 
principal sources for the purchase of material. 
A number of organizations failed to respond 
to the request for statistics; in such cases data 
from earlier published reports have been given, 
and the dates of the reports indicated. Other- 
wise, the figures here quoted are for 1914. The 
collections owned by the schools, though fre- 


quently designed for the use of pupils exclu- , 


sively, are given here, as co-operation is often 
possible. 

These data make clear the imperative need 
for the most intelligent co-ordination of effort, 
if this special reading public, small in number, 
scattered over the entire country, is to be sup- 
plied to the best advantage with the limited 
resources available. The discouragement of 
insignificant collections, the development of a 
few additional large ones in portions of the 
country now neglected, and the adoption of a 
uniform type for the printing of books are 
urged as means of relieving present conditions. 
The national annual appropriation of $10,000 
is far too inadequate to meet the demand for 
both text-books for children and reading mat- 
ter for the general public. If even a few states 
could follow New York in the making of an 
annual appropriation for the printing of em- 
bossed books, the situation would be immensely 
improved. 
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blind are to be 


Embossed books for the 
throughout 


found in the following agencies 
the country: 


ALABAMA: Montgomery, Department of Arch- 
ives and History. Talladega, School for the Blind 

go8). 
“ ARKANSAS: Little Rock, School for the Blind 
"AL IFORNIA: Berkeley, School for the Deaf 
nd Blind. Sacramento, State Library. San Fran- 
Association for the Blind. 

'C OGLORADO: Colorado Springs, School for the 


Deaf and Blind (1908). 
ol ONNECTICUT: Hartford, Institute for the Blind. 
ol Department (1908). 
LAWARE: Wilmington, Free Li- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Washington, L 4 
brary of Congress and Natianal Library for the Blind 


Institute 


FLORIDA: St. Augustine, School for the Deaf 
and Blind (1908). f 

— Macon, Academy for the Blind 
iL L INOIS: Chicago, Public Library. Jacksonville, 
School for the Blind (1908). 5 
INDIANA: Indianapolis, Indiana School for the 
lind and State Library. 

IOWA: Des Moines, Iowa Library Commission. 
Vinton, Iowa College for the Blind 

—— ‘SAS: Kansas City, School for the Blind 
(1 

KENTU CKY: Louisville, Free Public Library and 
Kentucky Institute for the Education of the Blind. 


3aton Rouge, School for the Blind. 


LOUISIANA: 
Baltimore, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 


MARYLAND: 


brary. Overlea P. O., Maryland School for the 
Blind. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Boston, Public Library. 
Brookline, Public Library. Lynn, Public Library. 
Bedford, Free Public Library. Watertown, 
Library of Perkins Institution. Worcester, Free 
Public Library. 

MICHIGAN: Detroit, Public Library. Lansing, 
Michigan School for the Blind (1908). Saginaw, 


Mice Employment Institute for the Blind (1913) 
A: Faribault, School for the Blind 


MISSISSIPPI: Jackson, 

Blind. 

MISSOURIT: St. 


State Institute for the 


Louis, Public Library and School 


for the Blind (1908). 

MONTANA: Boulder, School for the Deaf and 
Blind (1908) 

ee ASKA: Nebraska City, Institute for the 
Blind 

NEW MEXICO: Alamo Gordo, Institute for the 
Bli we (1908) 

i YORK: Albany, State Library for the 
Blind Auburn, Seymour Library. Batavia, State 
School for the Blind. Brooklyn, Public Library 
Buffalo, Public Library. New York, Institute for the 

lucation for the Blind; Public School ( ‘lasses for the 
Blind Children; Public. Library. Rochester, Public 
Library 

NORTH - AROLINA: Raleigh, Library for 
Institut 
B D. AK( ITA: Bathgate, School for the 
line 

OHIO: Cincinnati, Cincinnati Library Society 
for the Blind. Cleveland, Public Library. 
—— Wagoner, School for the Blind 
1908). 

OREGON: Portland, Library Association. Salem, 


State School for the Deaf and Blind (1908) 
PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia, Free Library; 
Overbrook, Pennsylvania Institute for the Instruc- 
tion of the Blind. Pittsburgh, Carnegie Library; 
Western Pennsylvania Institute for the Blind (1908). 


RHODE ISLAND: Frovidence, Public Library. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: | Gary, School for the Blind. 
( TENNESSEE: Nashville, School for the Blind 
1908), 
wr, Austin, State School for the Blind 
1908). 

UTAH: Ogden, School for the Deaf and Blind. 


Salt Lake City, 
the Blind, Public 


Auxiliary of the Reading Room for 
Library 
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VIRGINIA: School for the Deaf and 
Blind (1908). 


WASHINGTON: 


Staunton, 


Seattle, Public Library Spo 


kane, Public Library Vancouver, School for the 
Deaf and Blind (1908). 

WEST VIRGINIA Romney, School for the 
Deaf and Blind (1908) 

WISCONSIN: Janesville, State School for the 
Blind. Milwaukee, Public Library 

The new edition of the “List of publi- 
cations in American Braille” published by 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia, 


is a record of all the books available in the 
American Braille type. 

Practically all of the Braille music em- 
bossed in this country is included in the 
catalog of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, Watertown, Mass., and the School for 
the Blind, Jacksonville, Il. 

The most important list of the books and 
music published in the European Braille type 
is issued by the National Institute for the 
Blind, 224, Great Portland street, London, 
W., England, formerly the British and For- 
eign Blind Association. Announcements of 
the new publications from this press are 
given monthly in The Braille Review. The 
catalog of the books and music published by 
the Royal Blind Asylum and School, West 
Craigmillar, Edinburgh, Scotland, is also of 
interest. The useful lists of material 
published in foreign languages are issued by 
F. W. Vogel, Hamburg 33, Hurnerstrasse 122, 
and by the Association Valentin Haiiy, 7 & 9 
Rue Duroc, Paris. 

The Catalogue general de la musique im- 
primée en Braille was brought out by the 
Association Valentin Hatiy in 1910. This is 
a list of all the piano music embossed by 
the continental presses and also by the 


most 


British and Foreign Blind Association, Lon- 
don. 

The price list quoted by the Moon So- 
ciety, 104, Queen’s Road, Brighton, Eng- 
land, contains all the material printed in 
that type. This organization is now a part 
of the National Institute for the Blind. 

For both reading matter and music em- 


bossed in the New York point type the cat- 
alog of the American Printing House for 
the Blind, Louisville, Ky., should be used, 
as it includes practically all of such material 

The State School for the Blind, Batavia, 
N. Y., and the Xavier Free Publication So- 
ciety, 59 East 83d street, New York city, 
have short lists of material not contained 
in that of the American Printing House. 
The catalog of the former is made up prin- 
cipally of music and the latter altogether of 
books. 

For the Committee, 


Lucitte A. Gototuwaite, Chairman 
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COMMITTEE ON BOOKBUYING 


The relations of libraries to the book trade 
at the present time seem to be in a state of 
transition. The American Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation dissolved this spring. Various court 
decisions during the year seem to tend to- 
ward the prohibition of the enforcement of 
fixed prices for the retail trade by the whole- 
saler or publisher. For the time being, at 
least, dealers apparently are not limited in 
the discounts they may offer to libraries. The 
late court decisions indicate that the main- 
tenance of fixed retail prices is not feasible. 
Your committee is, therefore, of the opinion 
that bookbuying by libraries is at present a 
matter for the individual library and the in- 
dividual bookseller and is not a matter for 
consideration by this committee. Your com- 
mittee feels, however, that owing to possible 
new legislation, the committee on bookbuying 
should be continued, even though it may re- 
main inactive for the time being. 

It seems opportune at this time to re- 
state the position of the bookbuying com- 
mittee. The committee believes that book- 
buying for libraries does not necessarily come 
in conflict with the fixed price system. We 
do believe, however, that in the develop- 
ment of the net price system during the last 
ten years, the libraries have not received 
due consideration as large buyers. The re- 
tail bookseller expects a larger discount 
from buying in quantities. Throughout the 
business world, whether it may be coal, sta- 
tionery supplies, or even gas and electricity, 
increased discounts have been allowed indi- 
vidual buyers in proportion to the quantity. 
The publisher and the retailer between them- 
selves have considered such discounts, but 
seem to have failed to share them with libra- 
ries. For this reason the dissatisfaction of 
the library in the fixed price system has in 
reality been forced by the unfortunate posi- 
tion the publishers and dealers have taken in 
failing to recognize libraries as an impor- 
tant factor in trade. Such a lack of con- 
sideration tends to lessen the confidence and 
co-operation which are necessary to sound 
and successful business. 

The committee quotes from Wells’ “Social 
forces in England and America” to emphasize 
its point that the library bookbuying is prac- 
tically a wholesale and not a retail transaction. 

“Then next, being a philosopher, he would 
decide that if he was going to buy a great 
number of libraries in this way, he was going 
to make an absolutely new sort of demand 
for these books, and that he was entitled to 
a special sort of supply. 
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“He would not expect the machinery of re- 
tail bookselling to meet the needs of whole- 
sale buying. So he would go either to whole- 
sale booksellers, or directly to the various 
publishers of the books and editions he had 
chosen, and ask for reasonable special prices 

And the publishers would, of course, 
give him very special prices, more especially 
in the case of the out-of-copyright books.” 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE CARNEGIE 
AND ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


There has been no change in the invest- 
ments during the year. All interest on the 
investments has been promptly paid. 

The trustees hope that three new life 
memberships may soon be secured, so that 
the money temporarily borrowed from the 
surplus fund may be repaid; and it would 
also be desirable to secure additional new 
life memberships by which the principal ac- 
count of the endowment fund might be in- 
creased. 

The $150 surplus account reported on hand 
January 15, 1913, has been lent temporarily 
to the endowment fund principal account in 
order to purchase $1,000 U. S. Steel Bond. 


This amount has been reduced $75, the 
amount received from life memberships during 
1914. 


The usual audit of the investments and ac- 
counts of the trust was made by Mr. Frank- 
lin O. Poole, librarian of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, at the re- 
quest of the chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the American Library Association 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wa. W. Appleton, 
Epwarp W. SHELDON, 
M. Taytor Pyne, 
Trustees Endowment Fund, A. L. A. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
Jan.-Apr., 1915 
Receipts 


Balance, Union Trust Company, 
$3,792.80 
Interest on bank balance, Jan.-Apr.... 22.43 
$9,394.08 

Expenditures 

Checks No. 65-70 (Vouchers No. 

Balance Union Trust Co. Chi- 
$5,716.36 

G. B. Utley, Balance, Nat. Bank 
250.00 
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Due from Publishing Board on 
500.00 
$6,466.36 

JAMES L. WHITNEY FUND 
Principal and interest, Dec. 31, 1914. .$174.55 
Interest, Jan. 1, I915........ 2.55 
Fifth Installment, Feb. 20, 1915...... 23.78 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. B. Roven, Treasurer. 


Chicago, May 10, 1915. 
A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD 


In number and variety of publications, the 
A. L. A. Publishing Board has experienced 
the most active year of its history. While 
financial profit is not sought, most of the 
books or pamphlets being sold to libraries 
practically at cost of manufacture, and many 
of them being undertaken because commer- 
cial publishers are unwilling to take risks 
of loss, it is gratifying to record that the 
Board has practically no dead stock, and that 
the increasing lists of sales denote that a 
real need is being met. The sales of publi- 
cations for the past ten years show a steady 


gain: 
... .$5,679.50 
6,007.34 
6,415.39 
7,377.80 
5,003.10 
4,778.12 
10,351.73 
ES 11,500.79 
13,544.07 


New publications ——The largest publications 
of the year are the Supplement, 1900-1910, 
to the “A. L. A. Index to general literature,” 
which was issued in July, 1914, and in the 
preparation of material for which eight li- 
braries co-operated with the Board; and Miss 
Hitchler’s new revised edition of her “Cat- 
aloging for small libraries,” enlarged to about 
five times its previous size, which is coming 
from the press as this report is written. 
Miss Hewins’ new edition of her “Books 
for boys and girls,” comprising 112 pages, is 
nearly twice the size of the old edition, and 
is having a most gratifying sale. 

The Board co-operated with the Immigrant 
Education Society in the publication of John 
Foster Carr’s “Immigrant and library: Ital- 
ian helps,” and other opportunities for co- 
operation with this organization in the issu- 
ance of further foreign lists will probably 
be available in the near future. 
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Forthcoming publications—The following 
publications are expected to appear in the 
course of the next few months: 

“List of subject headings for a juvenile 
catalog,” by Margaret Mann. 

“A pamphlet on library advertising and 
publicity,” by Charles E. Rush. 

“Bohemian list,” by Mrs. E. E. Ledbetter. 

“Russian list,” by E. Braslawsky under the 
editorial supervision of Carl B. Boden. 

“County libraries, a tract on their organi- 
zation, maintenance and advantages,” by Mary 
Frances Isom. 

Several new chapters of the Manual of 
library economy. 

Work on a new revised edition of the 
Kroeger “Guide to reference books” has been 
begun by Miss Isadore G. Mudge, of the 
Columbia University Library, and it is hoped 
that it will be ready for printing early in 1916. 
1916. 

A. L. A. Booklist—The total subscriptions 
to the Booklist now are as follows: Bulk 
to commissions and libraries, 2,403; retail 
subscriptions, 1,905; sent to library members 
and affiliated state associations as part of 
their membership perquisites, 470; free list, 
111; total, 4,880. 

Miss May Massee, editor, reports as fol- 
lows concerning the Booklist: 

Beginning with volume 12, the Booklist will 
be dated from October to July. 

The Booklist will continue its small library 
department and will make a special effort 
to serve high school libraries. The grow- 
ing movement to establish and maintain up- 
to-date libraries in the high schools is add- 
ing to the list of subscribers and greatly ex- 
tending the influence of the list. Teachers 
are subscribing for well as 
for their schools. 

The main subject of the program at the con- 
ference of high schools held at the University 
of Chicago April 16 was the high school 
library. At the section meetings about soo 
copies of the Booklist were distributed to 
teachers who were interested. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club this year sub- 
scribed for twenty copies to distribute among 
the members of the club. It is reported that 
the day after the lists are delivered there is 
never a Booklist to be found. This plan might 
be adopted by other women’s clubs. 

The number of visitors, both librarians and 
publishers, has greatly increased during the 
past year. This works for better mutual 
understanding of conditions. Through this 
visiting, several very helpful names have been 
added to the list of contributors. As the value 
of the Booklist depends so primarily upon 
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contributions of knowledge made by libra- 
rians, it is specially important that the list of 
contributors should grow with the increasing 
output of books and the number of subscrib- 
ers. 

All the members of the Booklist staff wish 
to express their gratitude personally and pro- 
fessionally for the loyal support of the Pub- 
lishing Board, and for the increasing number 
of librarians who are accepting their responsi- 
bility as co-editors and sending regular con- 
tributions of notes to make the Booklist repre- 
sent the public library opinion of books pub- 
lished. 

Analytical cards for serials —The following 
facts are derived from the report of Mr. 
William Stetson Merrill, editor of the A. L. A. 
periodical cards: 

The present report upon analytical cards 
for serials covers the year from May 4, 1914, 
to April 30, 1915. During this period twelve 
monthly shipments of cards have been sent 
out, numbered 313 to 324 inclusive, which were 
received by subscribers (except number 324, 
not yet distributed) between June 22, 1914, 
and April 16, 1915. These shipments com- 
prised 1917 new titles and 93 reprints, making 
a total of 2010. As last year’s report, cover- 
ing a period of only eleven months, included 
3730 titles, there has been a falling off of 
1720 titles, or 46 per cent, during the past year. 
The cause for this remarkable decrease is un- 
doubtedly the European war, which has inter- 
fered with the issue or delivery of some peri- 
odicals, and has reduced the number of articles 
in others. 

The number of cards printed was 149,760, 
of which the regular number have been dis- 
tributed to subscribers and the surplus kept 
in stock. 

A revision of the list of serials to be an- 
alyzed has been in progress since last autumn 
and is now nearing completion. The sub- 
scribers and collaborating libraries have gen- 
erally accepted the principle, formulated by 
Mr. Lane and Dr. Andrews, that the material 
to be analyzed on cards shall be monographic 
in form or character, thus eliminating articles 
of less importance or of less enduring value. 

Advertising —About 27,400 circulars listing 
the publications of the Board have been mailed 
from headquarters during the last conference 
year. Advertising has been continued in Li- 
BRARY JOURNAL, Public Libraries, Survey and 
the Dial. Copies of new publications are sent 
for review to the leading literary magazines 
and newspapers, as well as to the professional 
journals. For the main part, however, experi- 
ence has encouraged us to rely as heretofore 
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mainly on direct circularization of libraries 
and other specialized groups. 
Henry E. Lecrer, Chairman 
CATALOG SECTION 

The first meeting of the Catalog Section 
was held Friday afternoon, Mr. Adolf Law 
Voge of the Mechanics’-Mercantile Library 
of San Francisco, presiding in the absence of 
Dr. Wiley. The first subject was the “Code 
for classifiers.” 

William Stetson Merrill’s paper, “What 
classifiers are saying about the code,” 
summed up briefly criticisms of the code, 
favorable and unfavorable. In closing, Mr 
Merrill said: “The code, in its present form, 
at least, is intended neither as a compilation 
of knotty points of difficulty for the expert 
classifier, nor as a primer of classification 
for the beginner, but as an illustration of a 
comprehensive treatise on the principles of 
assigning books to their proper places in 
any system or grouping of the topics of 
human knowledge. Such a code aims 
to bring together in orderly sequence a set 
of principles for the guidance of classifiers 
to choose between two or more places in 
which a given book might equally well be 
placed, and thereby secure uniformity in 
their work.” 

The code as an efficiency agent was dis 
cussed by Miss Letitia Gosman of Princeton 
University Library, who outlined the advan- 
tages to be derived from its use. 

“The proposed code for classifiers” was 
the subject of a paper by Julia Pettee of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. Miss Pettee made a plea for a classe! 
arrangement. “The alphabetical form in 
which these rules are tentatively issued seems 
to me a serious obstacle to their usefulness 

If the rules are arranged under large 
common subject groups and definitions add- 
ed which will point out clearly the main 
lines of cleavage, it seems to me that it 
would make a most useful manual of instruc- 
tion. . . . To my mind a code for clas- 
sifiers and our present classification scheme 
can not be considered apart from one an- 
other, and I suggest that the committee on 
the code take up this matter of an appendix 
on the Dewey.” 

Miss Josephine Rathbone, discussing Miss 
Pettee’s paper, also expressed the hope that 
the section or the Council would take up the 
subject of D. C. expansions. 

Following this the acting chairman pro- 
posed a_ resolution recommending to the 
Council of the A. L. A. that a committee 
be appointed to be known as the advisory 
committee on D. C. expansions. The adop- 
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tion of this resolution was unanimously ap- 

The next subject was “Classification of 
federal documents,” discussed in a paper by 
Mary A. Hartwell. Miss Hartwell summed 
up the main arguments of her paper in this 
“To non-depository libraries. Classi- 
fied by subject always. ; Depository 
libraries would in the long run find the 
Checklist classification preferable, unless the 
collection is very small, or a subject classifi- 


is already in use and giving satisfac- 


way: 


cation 
tion. Whichever plan you decide 
upon, arrange Congre ssional documents by 


serial numbers.” 

Miss Bessie Goldberg’s paper on “Catalog- 
ing and classification of music” was charac- 
terized by a practical treatment of the sub- 
ject and by the concrete illustrations used. 

“Training for cataloging work,” was dis- 
cussed by Amy Allen, of West Virginia 
University Library with her exposition of 
“A college cataloging course of 22 lessons” ; 
by Lucia Haley, Seattle Public Library, on 
“Professional standards”; by Alice M. Dou- 
gan, Purdue University Library, on “Is cata- 
loging unpopular?”; by Theodora R. Bre- 
witt, Los Angeles Public Library Training 
School, on “The training class in the public 
library”; by Esther Smith, Michigan Uni- 
versity Library, in “Some heresies”; by Helen 
B. Sutliff, Leland Stanford Jr. University 
Library, with “Things not mentioned in the 
curriculum”; by Sula Wagner, St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library, in “How to train a cataloger” ; 
by Alice M. Healy, San Francisco Public 
Library, in “Training catalogers in a public 
library by actual work”; by Joseph R. Dan- 
iels, Riverside Public Library, in “Library 
cataloging in perspective”; by T. Franklin 
Currier, Harvard College Library, with “Cat- 
aloging training for a university library,” 
and by Theresa Hitchler, Brooklyn Public 
Library, in “Training for catalog work.” 

Owing to the length of the program, a 
special session was held Saturday morning. 
Mr. C. H. Hastings gave a summary of the 
“Proposed manual of arranging cards in a 
dictionary catalog.” There was much discus- 
sion on this subject and Mr. Hastings recom- 
mended that the acting chairman appoint a 
committee to co-operate with him in pro- 
posing alternative schemes for card arrange- 
ment which would be satisfactory to differ- 
ent libraries. 

The subject of D. C. expansions was next 
introduced. This elicited considerable dis- 


cussion with the general consensus of opinion 
expansion 


that 


the 


would be advisable in 
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classes Philosophy, Religion, and Sociology, 
especially, and that provision be made for 
new subjects for which Dewey gives no 
classification 

With the election of officers the meeting 
adjourned. The officers elected for the next 
session of the section, are: Miss Sula Wag- 
ner, St. Louis Public Library, chairman, and 
Miss Charlotte Foye, John Crerar Library, 
secretary. 

The members of the committee appointed 
by Mr. Voge, the acting chairman, to 
operate with Mr. Hastings are: T. Frank- 
lin Currier, Margaret Mann, Mary Sutliff, 
Bessie Goldberg, Clifford B. Clapp, Charles 
J. Matthews, Mary E. Hazeltine, and Nella 
J. Martin. 

Auice M. Hi 
COLLEGE AND REFERENCI 

The only session of the College and Refer- 
ence Section was held Tuesday morning, June 
8, in the Chemistry Annex, with an attend- 
ance somewhat over Charles H. Comp- 
ton, reference librarian of the Seattle Public 
Library, presided. 

The meeting was opened with a paper by 
John Boynton Kaiser, librarian of the Tacoma 
Public Library, entitled “A need and an op- 
portunity: the civics room,” under which title 
he made a well-worked well-presented 
plea for close touch between every public li- 
brary and the civic administration of its lo- 
cality through what is commonly known as 
municipal reference work, although the civics 
room may include the wider field of citizen- 
ship generally. The second paper, “Cleveland 
experience with departmentalized reference 
work,” by Carl P. P. Vitz, second vice-librarian 
of the Cleveland Public Library, was read, in 
the absence of its author, by Joseph L. 
Wheeler, recently assistant librarian of the 
Los Angeles Public Library. In this paper 
Mr. Vitz the conclusion that except 
where exceptional conditions prevail, the maxi- 
mum of efficiency in reference work will be 
attained by centralization and concentration of 
both collections and staff. 

William E. Henry, librarian at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, followed with an able 
discussion of “The conservation of library 
material: the problem which required reading 
courses bring to a college library.” The new 
problem of the library, he said, is not, as of old, 
preservation, but conservation, and it is espe- 
cially pressing in our college and reference 
libraries. High class material used in prepar- 
ing theses being usually more concise and 
more useful for students’ purposes, is the 
i severest attack. 
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soiled and torn, words and sentences are un- 
derscored with pencil, and often entire articles 
are torn from bound volumes of periodicals 
that are almost impossible to replace. The 
difficulty lies in the modern methods of instruc- 
tion, and Mr. Henry said he saw at the present 
time but two courses to suggest: first, that one 
student in a class should digest an article and 
prepare a brief for the use of the others; and 
as an alternative, the duplication of the entire 
article by mimeograph or some other process, 
so that many students could be at work on the 
same article at one time. A third plan, not 
yet in control of either librarian or professor, 
would be the more generous publication of 
source-books and pamphlets; but he realized 
the unlikelihood of this hope being fulfilled. 


Purd B. Wright and Dr. C. W. Andrews, 
discussing Mr. Henry’s paper, both suggested 
the use of the photostat for reproducing maga- 
zine articles or chapters of books for the use 
of college classes. 

Mr. Henry was followed by C. B. Joeckel, 
librarian of the Berkeley Public Library, who 
in a paper entitled “The field of the public 
library in the college town,” expressed the 
belief that the relations between college and 
public libraries in college towns should be on 
a middle ground of friendly co-operation. In 
particular he urged that readers in the public 
library be referred to the college library 
only when the former has entirely failed to 
satisfy their needs and that too only when 
the question is one worth working upon. 

The report of the special committee on li- 
brary statistics, prepared by its chairman, 
A. S. Root, librarian of Oberlin College, 
was presented by Dr. Andrews. This report, 
with the proposed schedules, having already 
been printed in the pamphlet of committee 
reports distributed at the beginning of the 
conference, Dr. Andrews read in its stead the 
report of the committee on library adminis- 
tration as a result of which the special com- 
mittee on statistics had been appointed. He 
then asked the section its wishes on certain 
specific points: first, whether there is any 
theoretical principle upon which the proposed 
schedule could discriminate between what is 
strictly library service and other service with- 
in the library such as, for instance, that de- 
voted to the physical comfort of readers; 
second, as to the proper way of counting the 
use of reference books; and third, whether 
the present distinction between pamphlets and 
books should be modified so as to rest upon 
difference in treatment rather than difference 
in size. Finally he asked the section to vote 
whether it preferred a single schedule for all 
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libraries or two schedules, one for college 
libraries and one for all other libraries. 

A lively discussion followed. Mr. Wyer 
moved that the section declare itself in favor 
of a single schedule and approve the report 
of the committee. 

Mr. Henry, on the other hand, said that the 
college library has a so much narrower field 
and lesser variety of material than the pub- 
lic library that any report he could make on 
the single schedule proposed would look very 
scrappy and incomplete. 

After some further discussion, the section 
voted orally, by what was evidently a close 
margin, in favor of a single schedule. Mr. 
Bowerman, as chairman of the committee on 
library administration, then said the commit- 
tee did not wish to force any schedule on the 
college librarians against their will; and final- 
ly the matter was reconsidered and referred 
to the special committee for further investi- 
gation and report. This ended the session. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 

The Agricultural Libraries Section con- 
vened on the evening of Friday, June 5, at 
113 Agricultural Hall, the chairman, Mrs. Ida 
A. Kidder, of Oregon Agricultural College, 
presiding. The attendance was unexpectedly 
large and great interest was manifested in 
the work of the agricultural libraries. A pa- 
per on “The relation between the agricultural 
colllege libraries and the extension work of 
the country as developing under the Smith- 
Lever bill,” by D. W. Working of the Office 
of Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstrations in 
the Northern and Western states, was read in 
the absence of Mr. Working, by Mrs. Bun- 
nell, librarian of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the University of California. This 
paper provoked many questions concerning the 
privileges and duties of libraries under the 
Smith-Lever bill. Fortunately Miss Caroline 
B. Sherman, librarian of the Office of Mar- 
kets and Rural Organization, was present and 
able to enlighten the inquiring ones. Through 
her it was learned that some of the states 
which have no strong library commissions 
distributing libraries to the farmers, are pre- 
paring to test the scope of the Smith-Lever 
bill, and see if it is not possible to furnish 
libraries to accompany the demonstrators that 
are now being sent out under this bill to in- 
struct the farmers. This, if practicable, will 
be an excellent solution of the problem which 
has long distressed those states which have 
neither library commissions nor funds to send 
rural libraries from the colleges. These rural 
libraries should be more useful than the ordi- 
nary traveling library as they will be selected 
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to follow an awakened interest along certain 
definite lines. 

A paper, “How shall we induce our faculty 
and students to more general cultural reading” 
by Miss Elizabeth Forrest, librarian of Mon- 
tana State College, was listened to with the 
most evident interest. Owing to the length 
of the preceding discussion and lateness of the 
hour, it was a matter of regret that this pa- 
per could not be followed by a discussion, since 
this is one of the problems that presses heavily 
on the heart and conscience of almost every 
librarian of a technical school, and various and 
most interesting methods have been devised 
to stimulate the interest in cultural reading. 

The paper of Miss Barnett, librarian of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, on 
“The relation of the agricultural college and 
the experiment station libraries to the library 
of the federal Department of Agriculture” 
was very sympathetically read by Miss Shear- 
man, who, in her work in the Office of Mar- 
kets, co-operates closely with Miss Barnett. 
Miss Barnett’s paper was a most modest state- 
ment of the many ways in which the United 
States Department of Agriculture Library 
gives its splendid service in lending, in gifts 
of duplicates, in bibliographical work and in 
personal service and advice in the organiza- 
tion of agricultural libraries. This paper was 
most useful as there were present a number 
of young librarians and assistants who were 
evidently not aware of the extent to which 
they may call upon the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library for service. 

The last paper on the program was “An 
index for agricultural periodicals” by Miss 
Vina Elethe Clark, librarian of Iowa State 
College, read in Miss Clark’s absence by Miss 
Robina Rae, her agricultural assistant. This 
paper was the result of a questionnaire sent 
out by Miss Clark to ascertain to what extent 
the libraries were favorable toward co-operat- 
ing to prepare an index, if H. W. Wilson 
Co. would not publish an index for agricul- 
tural libraries; also of a questionnaire sent 
out by Mrs. Kidder requesting each librarian 
to name fifty agricultural periodicals which 
they would like indexed. From these ques- 
tionnaires a report was made out which in- 
dicated that the majority of the librarians 
were willing to co-operate, though they much 
preferred the H. W. Wilson Company’s effi- 
cient service. 

Upon the close of this paper Mr. Rowell, 
representative of the H. W. Wilson Co., was 
called upon and stated that Mr. Wilson pro- 
poses to issue an index to agricultural period- 
icals beginning January 1916. This news was 
received with general approval. Mr. Wilson 


is working out a scheme of cost proportional 
to the service to be given. At present his plan 
is to charge one dollar for every one thousand 
entries of the periodicals taken by a library 
and ten cents per thousand for those periodi- 
cals not taken by the library. 

A resolution was passed that a committee of 
three be appointed to formulate a definite plan 
of action for the librarians in preparing an 
index, in case the H. W. Wilson Co. could 
not redeem the promise of issuing an index 
before the next Agricultural Libraries Sec- 
tion’s national meeting, this committee to be 
prepared to report its definite plan at the next 
meeting of the Section in 1916. 

Mr. M. G. Wyer of the University of Neb- 
raska Library was elected chairman of the 
section for the year 1916, 

The meeting, which was a very informal one, 
broke up with the universal regret expressed 
that the section should have had only one short 
evening in which to consider so many interest- 
‘ng and vital questions. 

Ipa A. Kipper, Chairman 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS SECTION 

The Children’s Librarians’ Section of the 
A. L. A. met in California Hall of the Uni- 
versity of California, on June 8, at Io a.m. In 
the absence of the chairman, Miss J. M. 
Carson of New York, the meeting was called 
to order by the vice-chairman, Miss Jasmine 
Britton of Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Edna Lyman Scott, story-teller and 
lecturer, read a paper on the “Inspirational 
influence of books in the life of children” 
and gave the audience a vivid picture of 
what books may mean to children growing up 
in a sheltered home of culture and refine- 
ment. 

Mrs. Alice G. Whitbeck, librarian of Contra 
Costa County Free Library, Martinez, Cali- 
fornia, spoke on the “Reading of older girls 
and boys.” Mrs. Whitbeck’s work with chil- 
dren in Berkeley is well known and the prob- 
lems she now faces in her county work made 
her paper of great interest. Her talk called 
forth discussion by Miss Greer of Tacoma, 
Miss Hunt of Brooklyn, Mrs. Linn of Santa 
Barbara, and Miss Wood of Portland, who 
sent her contribution through a proxy, Miss 
Bailey. 

Miss Greer contended that the reading of 
older boys and girls suffered when they were 
transferred to the adult department, not be- 
cause of lack of training in the children’s 
room but because of lack of guidance in the 
adult department, where they are suddenly 
turned loose in a miscellaneous collection of 
books, whose standard of selection is lower 
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than that prevailing in the children’s room. 
All were agreed that the best solution of the 
difficulty was the employment of an assistant 
specially adapted to work with adolescents. 
If this were impossible the establishment of 
an Intermediate Collection was thought de- 
sirable, to be shelved preferably in the adult 
circulating department. 

Mrs. May Dexter Henshall, school library 
organizer for the State of California, talked 
most interestingly on “Reading in rural dis- 
tricts” and gave some very surprising data 
concerning the conditions existing in many of 
California’s school libraries and the changes 
that had been made possible through the work 
of the school library organizers. 

The session ended with a short business 
meeting at which the following officers were 
elected: Chairman, Miss Gertrude Andrus, 
superintendent children’s department, Pub- 
lib Library, Seattle; vice-chairman, Miss 
Elizabeth Knapp, chief of children’s depart- 
ment, Public Library, Detroit; secretary and 
treasurer, Miss Jessie Sibley, children’s libra- 
rian, New York Public Library. Mr. Edmund 
L. Pearson of the New York Public Library 
and Mr. J. C. Dana of the Newark Public 
Library were elected to the Advisory Board 
to succeed Miss Titcomb and Dr. Hill. The 
meeting adjourned after passing a resolution 
expressing its sympathy with the efforts of 
the Boy Scouts to better the reading of boys 
by means of a week when the retail book trade 
shall place special emphasis on juvenile books, 
and also suggesting that the A. L. A. Council 
should indicate its approval of such a plan 
in some formal way. 

Gertrupe Anprus, Secretary pro tem. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 

The School Libraries Section met in East 
Hall, University of California, at 9:30 Satur- 
day morning, with an attendance of two hun- 
dred and fifty. Martha Wilson, St. Paul, 
chairman of the section, presiding, Ella Mor- 
gan, librarian Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles, acting secretary. In opening the 
meeting the purpose of the section was out- 
lined. The school library being one of the 
great problems now confronting the library 
field, it is fitting that there should be a section 
in the American Library Association devoted 
to the discussion of work with all classes of 
schools, rural, elementary, graded, high, and 
normal schools. Work with school libraries is 
a form of library extension, and as school 
libraries are developed, and pupils, teachers, 
and superintendents are trained in a knowl- 
edge of books and libraries, public libraries 
will receive increased support and use. 
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Many agencies are now at work on the 
school library problems, and they have in the 
past worked somewhat independently. It is 
the purpose of the School Libraries Section 
to present a survey of current school library 
activities and to afford opportunity for pro- 
fessional discussion of work with school or- 
ganizations. Owing to the brief time given to 
section meetings, it was necessary to cut down 
reports and discussions. 

Mr. Archie E. Cloud, assistant superintend- 
ent of San Francisco, spoke on the School 
Libraries Section and the teacher. The school 
library is an important feature of school work 
in California and the schools are in sympathy 
with library work and eager to co-operate. 
Speaking for the California Educational Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Cloud invited the librarians of 
California to form a library section in the 
organization. 

The symposium of school library activities 
was opened by reports of the work of the 
library department of the N. E. A. The re- 
port of the president, Harriet A. Wood, of 
Portland, presented by Miss Lytle, of Spokane, 
outlined the program for the meeting to be 
held in Oakland in August. The report of the 
N. E. A. high school committee prepared by 
Mary E. Hall, of Brooklyn, chairman, was 
presented by W. H. Kerr, of Emporia, Kan. 
Comprehensive in scope, and replete with in- 
teresting detail, it presented a survey not only 
of the high school, but of the whole school 
library situation. This report will be printed 
in full in the Proceedings of the National 
Education Association. Owing to the limited 
time, other reports of the library department 
of the N. E. A. were presented briefly. These 
were: the normal school committee report 
prepared by Mary C. Richardson, Castine, 
Maine; the elementary school committee re- 
port presented by its chairman, Effie L. 
Power, Pittsburgh; and the report of the com- 
mittee on library instruction in normal schools 
prepared by Mr. J. F. Hosic, Chicago Normal 
College. 

The work of the library department of the 
National Council of Teachers of English was 
presented by Mr. W. H. Kerr, Emporia, Kan. 
The work of the library department of the 
English teachers’ organization reflects great 
and effective interest by the English teachers 
and by their officers. At the meeting last 
November, the library work was represented 
by Dr. W. Dawson Johnston, of St. Paul, on 
the main program, and by Miss Mary E. Hall, 
of Brooklyn, on the high school section. The 
great and frequently shown interest of Mr. 
J. F. Hosic, of Chicago, the secretary of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, is 
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perhaps the most valuable contribution of the 
English teachers’ library department to prog- 
ress in school libraries. 

Because of the interest in the section, a 
second meeting was appointed to complete 
unfinished business and afford opportunity for 
discussion. The second meeting was held in 
California Hall, Monday morning, June 7. A 
paper on the School Libraries Section and the 
A. L. A. prepared by Mr. W. Dawson John- 
ston, of St. Paul, was read. 

This emphasized the library extension fea- 
ture of school library work. Discussion was 
opened up by Miss Zaidee Brown, of Long 
Beach, who brought up the question of high 
school library administration, whether it could 
be most advantageously carried on under pub- 
lic library or school board supervision. The 
library side was presented by Miss Power, of 
Pittsburgh, and Miss Price, of the University 
of California, who told of the administration 
of high school and country school libraries 
through the school department of the Library 
Association of Portland. The administration 
of high school libraries under the school was 
discussed by Mrs. Madison, of Oakland, and 
Miss Nunn, of Spokane. 

A report was presented from the A. L. A. 
committee on library instruction in normal 
schools, Lucy E. Fay, Nashville, chairman. 
This included a list of schools offering such 
instruction, graded according to length of 
course. The report was accepted and will be 
printed in full in A. L. A. Proceedings. Two 
committees were appointed at the mid-winter 
meeting of the School Libraries Section, Jan- 
uary, 1915. The report on “Training of school 
librarians in library schools,” Mr. F. K. Walter, 
Albany, chairman, showed a thorough inves- 
tigation of instruction now given in library 
schools, with the conclusion that little special 
training for school library work is offered. 

As the demand for school librarians is on 
the increase, it was felt that this committee 
could give valuable service by further inves- 
tigation and recommendations, and it was 
voted to continue it. The committee appointed 
to investigate administration of school libra- 
ries in counties, states, towns, and cities and 
to prepare for distribution a statement regard- 
ing the best methods, made a report of prog- 
ress. It was voted to continue the committee. 

To provide funds for incidental expenses 
of the section, a voluntary paid membership 
was created. It was voted to hold a meeting 
in conjunction with the mid-winter library 
meeting in Chicago, January, 1916. 

The committee on nominations presented as 
officers for 1916, Mary E. Hall, Brooklyn, 


chairman; Dr. A. S. Root, Oberlin, vice- 
chairman; Alice Blanchard, Newark, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
MArTHA WILSON. 
TRUSTEES’ SECTION 

The Trustees’ Section held a separate meet- 
ing on Friday evening, June 4, at 1o1 Cali- 
fornia Hall. A small group was in attendance, 
but there was interesting discussion as to re- 
cent laws and civic practices bearing upon the 
library situation. Washington T. Porter of 
Cincinnati presided, and he reported to the 
section on the application of workmen's com- 
pensation laws in Ohio to library employes. 
An appeal to the courts against this applica- 
tion had been unsuccessful so that one per 
cent. of salaries has to be retained for return 
to the general treasury to compensate work- 
men for accidents suffered in the exercise of 
their calling. As library employes do not 
suffer from vocational accidents this works a 
serious injustice in the case of libraries. 

A brief discussion on civil service examina- 
tions again voiced the library protest against 
methods of examinations foreign to library 
conditions while accepting the desirability of 
examinations within the library itself, or upon 
library lines, as a safeguard against political 
misuse of library positions. 

LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 

The annual business meeting of the League 
of Library Commissions was presided over 
by Miss Mary E. Downey, second vice-presi- 
dent. 

The committee on book selection of foreign 
books for traveling libraries, submitted a re- 
port of progress. The chief matter of busi- 
ness was the consideration of amendments to 
the constitution. JIowa had proposed an 
amendment to article 4, making the terms of 
office of the president and the secretary-treas- 
urer two years instead of one, these officers to 
be elected on alternated years. New York had 
proposed to amend article 5, section 1, so that 
the executive committee, instead of including 
the publication board, should include three 
members elected from three different states, 
to hold office, as determined by lot, one for 
one year, one for two years, and one for 
three years: to amend article 6, section 2, so 
that “reports of all committees shall be for- 
warded to the secretary of the league at least 
thirty days before the date of the annual 
meeting”; and to amend article 8, section 1, 
so that “the annual meeting of the league 
shall be held at the time and place of the 
mid-winter meeting of the Council of the 


All the amendments were adopted and all 
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except the last unanimously. Objection was 
here raised by Indiana, not to making the 
midwinter meeting the annual meeting, but 
to making the time and place of the meeting 
dependent upon the decision of the A. L. A. 
Council. 

In considering the recommendations made 
at the midwinter meetings of the eastern and 
western sections of the league, it was found 
that several of them were covered by the 
amendments. It was voted to print material 
for the aid of new commissions. Mr. James 
I. Wyer, Jr., of New York, was appointed 
chairman of a committee to take up with the 
Carnegie Corporation the advisability of in- 
creasing the income required of Carnegie 
gifts from 10 per cent to 12 per cent or 15 
per cent, and also the matter of more flexi- 
bility of building plans. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Miss Fannie C. Rawson, Kentucky; first 
vice-president, Henry N. Sanborn, Indiana; 
second vice-president, Mrs. A. J. Barkley, 
Iowa; secretary-treasurer, Miss Sarah Askew, 
New Jersey; members of executive commit- 
tee: Mr. W. W. Watson, New York, three 
years; Miss Mary E. Downey, Utah, two 
years; and Miss Anna M. Price, Illinois, one 
year. 

The second and third sessions were com- 
bined at the meeting, June 4, at 8 p. m. 

In opening the discussion as to “How cus- 
todians of traveling libraries may be familiar- 
ized with their books,” Mr. Bostwick ex- 
pressed the opinion that the only effective 
way was for the custodian to read the books 
in his charge. 

Because of Miss Marvin’s absence, Miss 
Price opened the discussion on “Methods of 
circulation in traveling library work,” with an 
account of the methods used in Illinois, Dis- 
cussion followed. 

Through a misunderstanding neither Mr. 
Wyer, who was to have read Miss Webster’s 
paper, nor Mr. Jennings, were present; so 
the discussion of “Work with foreigners” 
was omitted. 

“Extending library service from city library 
to country districts through county library 
systems,” owing to the illness of Mr. Gillis, 
was handled by Mr. Greene of Oakland. Miss 
Isom was not present to continue the discus- 
sion, but several librarians of county libraries 
in California and Oregon explained their sys- 
tems. One of the most valuable bits of in- 
formation brought out by this discussion was 
the fact that the California county law is so 
flexible that almost every county library has 
individual methods of carrying on its ex- 
tension work. 
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The question of “The inclusion of monthly 
book lists in state commission publications” 
was postponed until the midwinter meeting. 

Henry N. SAnsorn. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 

The seventh annual convention of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association was held in Room 
200 of the Mining Building on Monday eve- 
ning, June 7, with the president, R H. John- 
ston, librarian of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, in the chair. 

The chairman, who presented his paper on 
“Specialization: its advantages and its dis- 
advantages” in printed form, explained that 
as the center of interest and work in special 
libraries was for the most part in the cities of 
the east, the coming of the Special Libraries 
Association to Berkeley was largely due to 
loyalty to the American Library Association 
and to the hope of spreading a knowledge of 
the work of the association on the Pacific 
coast. 

It was not expected, therefore, that a large 
representation of the membership of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association would be present or 
that papers could be secured by those who 
would be in attendance. Arrangement was 
made accordingly to have the papers read, and 
this was done by Miss Vera M. Dixon, libra- 
rian of the technical department of Multno- 
mah County Library, Portland, Oregon; Dr. 
George H. Locke, librarian of the Toronto 
Public Library; Mr. W. E. Henry, librarian of 
the University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; and the chairman. 

Upwards of 150 librarians were present, but 
in view of the small attendance of actual mem- 
bers of the Special Libraries Association, the 
arrangement of the executive committee to 
hold the business session later was adhered 
to, and this meeting will be held in New York 
at an early date, at which the election of new 
officers and other routine matters will be de- 
spatched. 

Following are the titles of the papers 
read, most of which have already appeared 
in Special Libraries, the organ of the 
association: “Administration problems of 
the special librarian,” Andrew Linn Bost- 
wick, librarian, Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, St. Louis. “Suggestions as to mak- 
ing a business library practical,” Walter 


S. Gifford, statistician, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., New York; “Memorandum on 
the directory of sources of information in the 
district of Columbia,” H. H. B. Meyer, chief 
bibliographer, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton. “Forestry and lumbering in the Northwest 
point of 


from the librarian’s view,” Mrs. 
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Georgene L. Miller, district librarian, U. 5. 
Forest Service, Portland, Ore. “The library 
as an efficiency tool,” D. C. Buell, director, 
Railway Educational Bureau, Omaha. “Munic- 
ipal information and research in the Pacific 
Northwest,” Dr. Herman G. A. Brauer, direct- 
or of municipal research, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. “The opportunities of a special 
librarian,” C. B. Fairchild, Jr., executive as- 
sistant, Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 
“Municipal music, housing and financial condi- 
tions of Portland, Ore.,” Mrs. Caroline L. B. 
Kelliher, municipal reference librarian, Port- 
land. “Progress report of the committee on 
clippings,” Jesse Cunningham, librarian, School 
of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. 
R. H. Jonnston. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 

The tenth annual meeting of the association 
was an unusually interesting occasion to those 
who have followed its progress and profited 
by the work it has done. It was a time for 
bringing together into a perspective the events 
which have marked its decade. The president's 
address did this admirably, and the paper by 
Mr. A. C. Pulling, of the Law Library of the 
University of Minnesota, on “The law library 
of the future” called attention forcibly to the 
rapidly broadening field of American law prac- 
tice, and the multiplying complexities and vol- 
ume of legal literature, with all of which the 
law library of the present must deal. 

In another paper an important detail of this 
broader field, namely, the experience of one 
law library in its efforts to build up its foreign 
law collections, was related with the idea that 
the methods followed might be of help to 
others engaged along similar lines. 

Dr. G. E. Wire’s paper on “Differing func- 
tions of law libraries,” and A. J. Small’s ad- 
dress on “Law library essentials,” were inter- 
esting studies of specialization in law libraries 
to meet particular needs, and fundamental con- 
siderations which should be kept in mind by 
all. Uniformity in cataloging in law libraries 
was urged by J. Oscar Emrich, and was in 
line with the above discussions in that it took 
up the relation between law subject cataloging 
and the so-called American digest classifica- 
tion scheme, and pointed out the value of 
keeping the plan of a catalog to that with 
which lawyers were familiar through their 
use of the great general digests. 

The Association held two separate sessions 
and one joint session with the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries. At the joint meet- 
ing interesting papers were presented by Prof. 
Y. Uuyehara, of the University of Meij, To- 
kio, on “Courts and libraries in Japan,” and by 


Profi. Ellwe od P, Cubberly, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, on “State and county educationa! re- 
organization,” also the report on National 
Legislative Information Service. 

The report of the treasurer showed a healthy 
condition of finances, though one still capable 
of improvement. 

The report on the Jndex to Legal Period- 
icals and Law Library Journal stated that 
Miss G. E. Woodard had been made the 
editor and that this, the greatest work ac- 
complished by the Association, was still much 
alive. For those who may not be familiar 
with the Law Library Journal section of this 
publication, it should be stated that it is the 
official organ of the association and contains 
the minutes of its meetings, reports of its 
committees, its papers, etc., as well as con- 
tributed articles. 

The attendance was good, considering the 
distance from the geographical center of the 
American law library world and the early 
date set for the convention. It was strongly 
felt that it was a mistake to place the date so 
early, and the association went on record to 
this effect. It was also considered a mistake 
to hold the meeting in the vicinity of such a 
tremendous counter attraction as an interna- 
tional exposition, not because the attendance 
was lessened, but for the reason that that 
most valuable feature of conventions held un- 
der different conditions, namely, the after- 
meeting veranda conferences, so-called, were 
almost entirely eliminated. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were as follows: E. J. Lien, president, State 
Library, St. Paul, Minn.; C. Will Shaffer, first 
vice-president, State Law Library, Olympia, 
Wash.; Miss Frances A. Davis, second vice- 
president, State Library, Cheyenne, Wryo.; 
Miss Gertrude E. Woodard, secretary, Law 
Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Edward H. Redstone, treasurer, Social Law 
Library, Boston, Mass.; executive committee: 
president, first and second vice-presidents, sec- 
retary, and treasurer, ex-officio; Franklin O. 
Poole, Association of the Bar, New York 
City; M. J. Ferguson, State Library, Califor- 
nia; E. A. Feazel, Cleveland Law Library 
Association; and Gamble Jordan, St. Louis 
Law Library Association. 

The Association was most delightfully enter- 
tained by the Bancroft-Whitney Co., of San 
Francisco, and the kindnesses of these hosts 
and the local law librarians will not be for- 
gotten. F. O. Poorer. 


THE PRE-CONFERE NCE JOURNEY 
The travel plan of 1915—so carefully 
worked out by indefatigable and imperturbable 
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Chairman Faxon and his associates of the 
travel committee, Mr. Charles H. Brown, of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, no less kindly 
and self-sacrificing, and courteous Mr. Phelan 
as the Chicago representative—resulted in the 
largest and most successful expedition in 
A. L. A. history—and higher praise could not 
be given! The Boston party, despite its num- 
ber of 13, after its Sound voyage, reached 
New York safely, and thenceforward the 
party grew in number, like the traditional 
Henny-penny, Cocky-locky, Ducky-daddles 
procession, a few going part way with friends 
or dropping off for other routes, but more 
than made good by accessions, so that there 
were 76 out of New York, 86 into Chicago, 
130 out of Chicago, 139 into Denver, 146 into 
Salt Lake City, 150 at Riverside. Never was 
there a more happy and delighted company, 
even aboard an ocean palace in the days be- 
fore the war, and the appreciation and praise 
for the travel committee were unanimous and 
unbounded. 


THE DEPARTURE 


Leaving promptly at 10:04, Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 25, from the Pennsylvania station 
with four special sleepers and special diner at- 
tached to the Commercial Express for Cincin- 
nati, to gain an hour’s daylight through the 
Alleghanies, the party reached Harrisburg and 
crossed the Susquehanna, after an excellent 
dinner in the dining-car, which caused Pennsyl- 
vania patrons and stockholders aboard to ex- 
press the hope that the same standard had been 
adopted for the regular service, that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad may regain its old reputation 
for its cuisine. Up the “blue Juniata,” now 
yellow, around the famed Horseshoe Curve, 
with its fine views, despite the inevitable 
freight trains, of 75 cars in one direction and 
82 in another, and down the picturesque Cone- 
maugh, the party journeyed happily, reaching 
Pittsburgh after dark. Here there was an 
hour's wait until the special cars were taken 
up by the Chicago Limited which had left 
New York at 11. After a good breakfast the 
party found themselves at the Union Station, 
Chicago, on time, and some took advantage of 
the hour’s wait to call at the A. L. A. head- 
quarters and at the Chicago Public Library, 
with its Thomas Hughes room for young peo- 
ple and its new music room and foreign room. 

The party met again in the splendid new 
Northwestern station, where an extra hour's 
wait gave time for an impromptu reception by 
Mr. Legler and the Chicago people, while 


Car E104, which had developed rheumatism of 
the brakes, was replaced by the “Waycross” 
from the Florida route. 


About 11 o'clock, 
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Wednesday morning, May 26, the special train 
was ready, the Train of the Seven Sleepers, 
with its special baggage car, two diners coupled 
in the middle of the train and a social and 
observation car in the rear, a train of eleven 
all-steel cars, requiring most of the way two 
stalwart engines. Surely no finer train or 
happier company ever pulled out of Chicago. 
Everyone settled down in hiser quarters on 
E street, or Easy street, as some put it, the 
cars being numbered E101, named “Bakers- 
field,” E1o2, “Lafourche,” E103, “Ray- 
wood,” E104, “Waycross,” E105, “Roycroft,” 
E106, “Traymore,” and E107, “Dalberg.” The 
company began to get fully acquainted, and 
there were so many who had not been on 
previous A. L, A. journeys that even Mr. 
Faxon, a walking Who’s Who of librarians, 
confessed that he recognized only a half-hun- 
dred of them. An unusual proportion were 
friends of librarians who had joined the 
A. L. A. for the sake of the journey and 
were jocularly dubbed “three-dollar libra- 
rians,” and these added much to the pleasure 
of the journey. 
THE 

After a pleasant day’s journey by the Chi- 
cago and North Western Railway, crossing the 
Mississippi into Iowa at Clinton, and a morn- 
ing of rain which relieved the journey by the 
Union Pacific across the western plains, Den- 
ver was reached after luncheon on Thursday, 
May 27, where the plans of the travel com- 
mittee, arranged through Librarian Hadley and 
the Denver staff, provided alternative auto- 
mobile drives, one the new Lookout Moun- 
tain drive, the beginning of Denver's moun- 
tain park system, taking four hours, an 
the other a ride about the city itself and to 
Cheesman and other parks, with their splen- 
did sweep of view along the snow-clad Rock- 
ies. The majority chose the latter ride, which 
left two “do-as-you-please” hours, some utiliz- 
ing this time for a visit to the remarkable 
Florida branch library in South Denver. This 
is a “broken floor plan” building of tapestry 
brick—entered through a tiny garden between 
two wings making a right angle—affording, 
in its charming interior, space for 10,000 vol- 
umes, reference and children’s rooms, with 
full oversight from the desk, and an eaudi- 
torium below, all within a cost of $22,000. 
After dinner at the Hotel Savoy there was an 
evening reception at the central library, the 
space about which had recently been made 
clear by the city at a cost of $1,500,000. The 
party gathered in the lecture hall for a charm- 
ing hour with the author-naturalist, Enos Y 
Mills, who gave descriptions and reminis- 
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cences of the fourteen national parks, espe- 
cially the great Rocky Mountain Park near 
Denver, and told anew his story of “the pine 
of a thousand years,” after which a harpist 
played delightful music for dancing in the 
art gallery. 


THE COLORADO CANYONS 

On Friday morning, Colorado Springs was 
passed, two hours late, after a delay during 
the night on the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road, caused by a leaky tank on the engine, 
the first “out” of the journey. At Cafion City, 
about noon, most of the party boarded the 
open observation car there attached to the 
train for the hour’s wonder-ride through the 
Royal Gorge and the picturesque canyon of 
the Arkansas River. Up the dwindling Ar- 
kansas climbed the train until late in the 
afternoon the Continental divide was reached 
at Tennessee Pass, 10,200 feet above sea 
level, a few of the party feeling slight but not 
serious discomfort from the high altitude. 
Thence down the western slope through Red 
Cliff canyon and Eagle River canyon, with 
the mine openings in its cliffs, Glenwood 
Springs was reached two hours late, because 
of the morning delay, and transfer made to 
the welcoming Hotel Colorado, where a late 
dinner appeased hungry appetites, and the 
moonlight through the tall poplars gave a 
pleasant and soothing good-night. 


GLENWOOD SPRINGS 


Saturday, May 29, was a whole holiday 
given over to un-professional relaxation, in 
the spacious and attractive Hotel Colorado, 
its poplar-bordered court, its terraced grounds 
and the picturesque canyon of the Grand 
River. An all-day excursion was made by 
two wagon-loads up the canyon, with a 
climb of 1500 feet to Hanging Lake, so called 
because this tiny lake is on the very edge of 
the cliffs, which here project over the valley. 
On the return a loosened wheel on one of 
the wagons caused a spill, but with no worse 
result than slight bruises to one passenger 
and an enforced walk of a mile or so back to 
the hotel. Several loads went half the dis- 
tance up the canyon to the generating station 
of the Colorado Power Co., which when built 
in 1909 was the largest in existence, and 
which transmits a current of 100,000 volts 180 
miles across the mountains to Denver. This 
road proved to be part of the Denver branch 
of the Lincoln Highway on which Colorado 
is giving her convicts wholesome and useful 
work—the only suggestion of prison environ- 
ment being the bloodhound observed in pass- 


ing the convict camp. A few inspected the 
local power plant, which from two Pelton 
water-wheels, 18 inches in diameter, with 400 
feet head of water, supplies the village and 
the hotel with electricity; a third Pelton 
wheel at the hotel had been in use since the 
A. L. A.’s last visit to Glenwood Springs in 
1895. After luncheon a photograph was taken 
of the party on the lawn, and later, at the 
swimming-pool, where sedate librarians were 
disporting themselves in the sulphur-smooth 
water, a “movie” was made for public ex- 
hibition from the Pathé films. A distinguished 
state librarian on the knees of a well-known 
city librarian, supported by a third as they 
slid down the water toboggan for a united 
splash made a sight not to be forgotten, while 
riding the floating ladder and playing ‘varsity 
crew on a slippery log were other aquatic 
exercises. Some few ventured into the sul- 
phurous fumes of the inhalatorium and the 
cave baths. An early trout dinner ended the 
holiday and as the sun was setting the train 
made its way down the canyon to the lower 
lands. 

An impromptu A. L. A. glee club had been 
organized in the social car, with the tiny par- 
lor as headquarters, and on this Saturday 
evening President Wellman was serenaded 
at his home in Waycross with the A. L. A. 
song of I915 to the tune of “Tipperary,” first 
introduced at the Atlantic City meeting, as of 
absolutely anonymous authorship, by Dr. 
Hill: 


It’s a long, long way to California, 
In the warm days of May, 

But it’s worth all it costs to go there 
Just to see the A. L. A. 


Mr. Wellman is our leader, 

When he calls us we'll be there— 

But when we get to San Francisco 
"AIR!! 


We're going to -THE FAIR 
SALT LAKE CITY 


Sunday morning, May 30, all were out 
early for breakfast at the sumptuous Hotel 
Utah, at Salt Lake City, the party being met 
at the station by Mr. John D. Spencer, a 
prominent Mormon, long president of the 
Public Library trustees and chairman of the 
entertainment committee, and by Miss 
Sprague, the local librarian, and_ others, 
through whose efforts private automobiles had 
been provided for the transfer. After break- 
fast our Salt Lake hosts, in their own auto- 
mobiles, took the party through the city, up 
City Creek Canyon to the mountain park, with 
its wide expanse of view over city and lake, 
and to the University of Utah, where Miss 
Nelson received them in the spacious library 
occupying the entire main floor of the new 
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Administration building. At 11 o'clock the 
party were brought back to the Mormon 
Tabernacle for a special concert by Prof. 
McLellan on the wonderful organ, and at noon 
the train was speeding out over the San Pedro 
and Los Angeles Short Line, skirting presently 
the borders of Great Salt Lake. Here was 
the first taste of real desert, dotted with sage- 
brush and Yucca palm, where at stations so 
significantly named as Sahara, Oasis, and 
Caliente, brave little communities, mostly of 
Mormon inhabitants, were redeeming the sands 
into fertile plains by help of the irrigation 
system. 
RIVERSIDE’S WELCOME 


Monday, May 31, the morning through the 
desert, with glaring sunshine and a tempera- 
ture of 100 degrees Fahrenheit, gave the only 
trying experience of the journey. By noon 
the train had reached the San Bernardino 
mountains and was speeding down to River- 
side, where Mr. Daniels beamingly welcomed 
his Eastern friends. Here again private auto- 
mobiles were in readiness for the party, which 
here reached the high-water mark of 150. The 
Mission Inn, with its unique and indescribable 
charm, provided one of its delightful sur- 
prises, for a luncheon of “local color,” such 
as only Mr. Miller’s aptitude as host can in- 
vent, was served in the patio, or open court. 
The bells chimed “America” as welcome. A 
drum corps of old soldiers of the Civil War 
in Grand Army blue struck the note of Me- 
morial Day with patriotic music from an upper 
balcony, while a Spanish touch was given by 
singers in Spanish costume who sang now and 
then from a balcony adjoining. The proces- 
sion of waitresses in orange and white, as 
each course was served, made a pretty sight, 
and the characteristic menu card bore the apt 
quotation from St. Augustine: “The world is 
a great book, of which they that never stir 
from home read only a page.” Two-minute 
speeches were made by Mr. Daniels, Mr. C. C. 
Arnold, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and others, and graceful response was 
made by President Wellman. 

After this most delectable luncheon the 
entire party was whirled up Mount Rubi- 
doux in private automobiles, driven by their 
owners, over the magnificent road which 
makes a double circuit on the climb to the 
very summit of the mountain, with a safe re- 
turn by a down-hill road crossing the other 
at one point only. Many snatched a few 
minutes to visit the characteristic library build- 
ing erected in mission style at a cost of only 
$37,000, although it gives spacious room for 
an administration of very wide scope, afford- 
ing a center for the library system of River- 
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side County and furnishing headquarters for 
Mr. Daniels’ library school for Southern 
California, for which additional classrooms 
are found in the church building opposite. 


THE LOS ANGELES STOP 


The previous delay and Riverside hospitality 
resulted in a delayed start, but the Short 
Line maintained its reputation by speeding the 
train down the smooth roadbed to Los Ange- 
les, doing the 61 miles in 80 minutes, so that 
the trans-continental journey was practically 
completed at the coast city only twenty minutes 
behind the schedule made months before. This 
unexpected promptness took Mr. Perry and 
our Los Angeles hosts somewhat by surprise, 
but Mr. Newmark, president of the Library 
Board, pleasantly remembered for his hos- 
pitality by all who visited Los Angeles in 1911, 
was on duty at the station, and three trolley 
specials brought the party to the Hotel Alex- 
ander for dinner. Mr. Perry, with Mr. Lyden- 
burg, who had come in advance from New 
York, appeared at the hotel and received warm 
greetings from his Eastern friends, as did also 
Miss Helen E. Haines, who had come from 
Pasadena to meet the many friends of her 
LrpRaARY JOURNAL days, and who looked so 
much better that she was scarcely recognized. 
After dinner a pleasant hour was spent in 
the Los Angeles Public Library, now occupy- 
ing three floors of a great office building, ex- 
cellently modified for library purposes, at a 
rental of $23,000 per year, somewhat less than 
interest and depreciation charges on a $400,- 
ooo building. Here the “sound-proof” music 
room attracted special attention. The Sante Fé 
train for San Diego made a seriously delayed 
start, and it was not till quarter past midnight, 
on the morning of June 1, that the train 
reached San Diego and its point “farthest 
south.” The transfer facilities in a huge elec- 
tric double-decker and other electric busses, 
and the rooming arrangements were so good 
that before one o'clock practically everyone 
was comfortably roomed in the colossal U. S 
Grant Hotel. 


AT SAN DIEGO 


The day of Tuesday, June 1, and the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, were crowded to over- 
flowing with events beyond the compass even 
of A. L. A. enterprise, and no two groups fol- 
lowed quite the same program. The local 
committee, under the guidance of Mrs. David- 
son, librarian of the Carnegie Library, had 
arranged at the fair grounds, twenty minutes’ 
ride out of town, for a historic architectural 
and archzological talk and walk, starting at 
10 o'clock, by Dr. Hewitt, director of the 
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American School of Archzology, who took 
the whole party through the California state 
building, which patterned an old Spanish ca- 
thedral, with its cloisters, and through the In- 
dian Arts and Science of Man _ buildings, 
giving, meanwhile, a most remarkable sum- 
mary of these features of the fair, which was 
illuminating and interesting beyond descrip- 
tion here. At 11:30 a walk through the bo- 
tanic features was led by Miss Sessions, a 
well-known florist of San Diego, whose talk 
was one of the most charming features of the 
day. At 1 o’clock a buffet luncheon was served 
by the local committee in the patio of the 
Southern California Counties building, where 
music by the Spanish mandolin orchestra and 
Spanish vocalists and some graceful castanet 
dancing delighted the visitors during and after 
the collation. After this a walk was ar- 
ranged through the model ranch, followed by 
a general reception under the auspices of the 
local committee. At four o'clock the library 
visitors were treated to an open-air concert on 
the great out-door organ presented by Mr. 
Spreckels, which is to be a permanent feature 
of Balboa Park after the exposition. 


THE VISIT TO POINT LOMA 


During the afternoon a party of about 70 
visited, at the invitation of Madam Tingley, 
through Mr. H. T. Patterson, the remarkable 
grounds of the Theosophical Society on Point 
Loma. Starting at 2 o’clock after the lunch- 
eon, in automobiles, they reached the grounds 
about 3, where their first welcome was from a 
band of singers on the steps of the building 
near the entrance. After this charming in- 
troduction a merry company of children in 
Swedish costume came running into view on 
the other side of the roadway and there gave 
a characteristic Scandinavian folk dance. 
Thence the visitors were escorted past the 
other buildings to the Greek theater, where 
upon the seats sloping downward, with a 
most lovely view out over the Pacific, they 
were entertained first with an interesting ex- 
position of the methods and aims of the 
society as embodied in an upholding of uni- 
versal brotherhood, exemplified in this col- 
ony by the presence of 500 men, women and 
children from different nations, and then by 
a “symposium” of children who in Socratic 
dialogue voiced the thoughts of their elders. 
Each visitor was given copies of Theosophic 
literature, printed within the colony, and 
many questions were asked and answered as 
to the basis and working of this unusual com- 
munity, as to which there has been much pub- 
lic misapprehension and local prejudice. The 
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party returned to the fair grounds about 5, 
to complete inspection of the grounds, build- 
ings and exhibits, as well as of the attractions 
of “the Isthmus,” as the amusement section 
was called. A considerable number supped at 
a cafeteria, amid great hilarity over the pro- 
cessional of usually sedate librarians carry- 
ing their trays of food as though their most 
precious possessions. The San Diego fair 
called forth unanimous praise for the exqui- 
site setting of its beautiful architecture and 
for the spaciousness and restfulness of its 
character, which make it the queen of exposi- 
tions, beautiful as the dream of an artist. 


FROM SAN DIEGO TO BERKELEY 

The attractions of San Diego were so many 
that there was much comparison of varied ex- 
periences. Two automobile parties ventured 
across the Mexican border to Tia Juana, or 
Aunt Jane’s, and contrasted its backward- 
looking squalor with the wonderful achieve- 
ments of San Diego. Others visited the mis- 
sion at Oldtown and the house of Ramona. A 
considerable number breakfasted across the 
harbor at Coronado Beach and enjoyed a 
launch ride about the bay. After an early 
luncheon, for which many congregated at the 
delightful Harvey restaurant in the Santa Fé 
station—itself an interesting adaptation of 
Spanish mission architecture and one of the 
most beautiful railway buildings in the coun- 
try—the train was boarded promptly at 1 
o’clock for the northward journey. Unfor- 
tunately the Santa Fé people had not pro- 
vided a locomotive for the special train and 
there was a long and exasperating delay, 
which resulted in throwing the time-schedule 
into confusion. The special was delivered to 
the Southern Pacific road at Los Angeles more 
than an hour late, but the company were con- 
soled by an excellent dinner on the two South- 
ern Pacific diners coupled into the train. The 
damaging of a tunnel by fire on the Valley Di- 
vision of the Southern Pacific sent both the 
Southern Pacific trains from that branch, and 
the Santa Fé trains using the same tracks, to 
the Coast Division, to which the library special 
was also transferred. This cumulated the 
delay, so that instead of breakfasting at Berke- 
ley the party found themselves hours south at 
breakfast time and got on as best they could 
in the single diner remaining on the train. 
About noor Berkeley was at last reached, at 
the University Avenue station, which proved 
to be a long way from headquarters, necessi- 
tating further delay. Nevertheless, the party 
reached the hotel in good order and in good 
nature, and thus ended the pre-conference 
journey of 1915. 
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DURING THE CONFERENCE 

The local committee had put forth every 
effort for the comfort and convenience of 
the visiting librarians, under most difficult 
conditions. State Librarian Gillis, who as 
chairman of the general committee had led 
in organizing the preparatory work, was de- 
barred by serious illness from continuing in 
the work and from participation in the con- 
ference, his absence from which was univer- 
sally regretted. Mr. C. B. Joeckel, Berkeley 
librarian, came south to San José to welcome 
the party and give advance word of the prepa- 
rations, while Mr. Charles S. Greene, the Oak- 
land librarian, chairman of the hospitality 
committee, received the party at the station and 
was alert and indefatigable in his attentions 
throughout the week. The University of Cali- 
fornia was most hospitable in offering all its 
buildings that could be used for meetings; Mr. 
Joseph C. Rowell, the University librarian, 
provided ample headquarters in the Library 
building; and Mr. Harold L. Leupp, assist- 
ant librarian, took charge of the difficult 
work of rooming the visitors. 


BERKELEY INHOSPITALITY 

Outside of the University, however, Berke- 
ley proved an unsatisfactory place for such 
a conference, and its hotel and transporta- 
tion people, instead of the usual liberal and 
courteous treatment to which the Associa- 
tion had been used, seemed disposed to exact 
every possible penny from the Fair and the 
Conference. The city has, unfortunately, given 
over its splendidly wide main thoroughfare, 
Shattuck Avenue, to six lines of tracks, over 
four of which the rival Southern Pacific 
and Key systems are permitted to run heavy 
electric trains, shrieking hideou. noises to 
the discomfort of those who had the good 
and ill fortune to be assigned front rooms 
at the Hotel Shattuck. These cars passed 
the hotel but stopped two blocks away. The 
local committee had arranged for special 
trolley cars to be in waiting at the station, 
but when the delayed train arrived these 
had disappeared, and as the Hotel Shattuck 
did not provide buses, or porters, there was 
much difficulty in transferring one’s person 
and property to the hotel. The rooming 
committee had been confronted, at a_ time 
when the hotel keepers had expected vast 
throngs for the Fair, with a demand that 
for the seventy-five rooms required at the 
Hotel Shattuck, advanced prices should be 
guaranteed and a check for $500 deposited 
to cover the guarantee. Though the San 
Francisco and other hotels had meantime re- 
duced their prices, and though other visitors 
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were being received at half the rate charged 
to the library party, the manager, Mr. Noah 
Gray, not only held the committee to the 
contract but insisted on charging up every 
concession in rearranging rooms to the com- 
mittee’s guarantee. One of the party, by re- 
moving the tags from his baggage, secured 
reasonable rates; but another librarian who 
had come earlier and was charged the lower 
prices for the days preceding the conference, 
found his bill rated up during the confer- 
ence. The arriving visitors found the din- 
ing room doors closing for luncheon, on 
the plea of the eight-hour law, and though 
a slight extension was granted many were 
obliged to seek their first meal outside. The 
headwaitress was disposed to treat the library 
incursionists with contumely, as interfering 
with what she called “regular guests.” The 
hotel served an excellent luncheon at a mod- 
erate price, when visitors needed to be en- 
ticed back for their noonday meal, but 
charged more for a less satisfactory break- 
fast when guests were less likely to escape 
to the many good cafeterias and small res- 
taurants, of which the local committee had 
provided a useful list. Many of the lady 
members of the party, desiring to secure 
more economical rates, were lodged at Col- 
lege Hall (not connected with the Univer- 
sity), half-a mile away on the other side 
of the Campus, where rates were two dol- 
lars a day for lodging and breakfast. But 
the too enterprising landlady required her 
guests to make their own beds and imposed 
other restrictions, and at the end of six 
days threatened to hold the trunks unless 
paid for seven days. When a lawyer from 
the local committee and her own lawyer ad- 
vised against this course, she took her re- 
venge by declining to receipt for payments 
except on account! These complications, as 
notes were compared, appealed finally to the 
sense of humor of the visitors, but Berkeley 
remains in the month’s memory as the ex- 
ception to general courtesies and liberality 
of the West and the Coast. 


STATEMENT BY THE LOCAL COMMITTEE 


In view of certain criticisms of the rooming 
arrangements in Berkeley during the A. L. A. 
Conference, the local committee wishes to 
offer the following statement: 


When Berkeley was decided upon for the Con- 
ference the local committee faced the problem of 
securing an immediate guarantee of accommodations 
for an attendance variously estimated at from six to 
seven hundred persons. At that time it was generally 
believed that the Bay cities would be guvetel with 
Exposition visitors during June, July and August, and 
the hotels were refusing to guarantee any accommo 
dations at all to conventions. The writer rsonally 
visited every reputable hotel in Berkeley and Oakland 
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on this errand. The committee was able to secure one 
block of 75 rooms which the Hotel Shattuck had 


one hotel in Oakland, distant 20 minutes by street 
car from the University, offered a number of rooms 
at the same rates. This was absolutely all the com- 
mittee was able to secure in the way of guaranteed 
hotel reservations. 

The committee next wrote every rooming or board- 
ing house listed by the University with the same re- 
sult; everyone expected more business than he could 
handle, and the utmost the committee could obtain 
was a guarantee of something like a dozen scattered 


rooms 
The committee then approached the Traveler’s Ser- 


vice Bureau, an organization which had taken_ over 
various fraternity, sorority and club houses in Berke- 
ley during the summer vacation, with a view to the 
senicigutel Exposition business, and which later added 
College Hall, a private dormitory, to its list. The 
Bureau agreed to give the committee choice of the 
houses on its list, to permit inspection and make such 
rearrangements as might be desired, and to submit 
for approval menus of the meals to be served. A 
charge of $1.00 per head was to be made for all 
»ersons placed in houses controlled by the Bureau. 
Except in regard to the hotel, the committee dealt 
throughout with the Traveler’s Service Bureau and 
not with the owners of the houses. 

In order to hold the rooms, the local committee was 
obliged to deposit $500 with the hotel and $200 with 
the Traveler’s Service Bureau. This is the situation 
as it existed in the fall, when it was necessary to 
insure accommodations for the Association in the face 
of an anticipated influx of Exposition visitors. The 
terms secured were the best that offered at that time. 

By the time the Conference opened the situation 
had wholly changed. The anticipated flood of Expo- 
sition visitors had not materialized, the hotels and 
boarding houses had not been filled, and the Claremont 
Hotel had been hurriedly completed and was offering 
accommodations at very low rates. It is not surprising 
that some of our visitors, ignorant of the circum- 
stances, felt that the local committee had_ been neg- 
lectful of their interests, and were induced by better 
accommodations or lower prices to change. The com- 
mittee, which had acted in good faith throughout and 
had made assignments only in accordance with written 
requests based presumably on the notice published 
in the A. L. A. Bulletins for January, March and 
May, felt justified at first in attempting to protect 
itself from forfeiture of its deposits by asking the 
delegates to abide by their assignments. It soon 
became evident that this position could not be main- 
tained without creating ill-feeling, and as the comfort 
and satisfaction of our visitors was felt to be the 
primary consideration the committee bent its efforts 
toward assisting to secure the desired adjustments, 
leaving the financial end to care for itself. 

Three specific matters perhaps call for a further 
word. (1) The failure of the hotel to privde twin beds 
in all rooms to which two persons were assigned. The 
rooms examined had twin beds, and the committee 
understood that all double rooms reserved for the 
party would be similarly furnished; the hotel man- 
agement apparently did not. The committee was at 
fault for not having covered this point specifically 
in the contract. As soon as the difficulty was dis- 
covered adjustment was requested, and in most cases 
was arranged before night; in all cases, as far as the 
committee has been able to learn, by noon of the 
second day. (2) The organization houses having 
been opened especially for our party, the machinery 
in some of them did not run smoothly the first day. 
All complaints which reached the committee were im 
mediately investigated and adjustment secured as 
promptly as possible. (3) The College Hall episode. 
This was the regrettable incident of the week. This 
house, the best on our list, was reserved for our 
Eastern visitors. What the commi:tee did not count 
upon, and, indeed, had no knowledge of, was the 
idiosyneracy of the owner. The committee regrets 
that some of the ladies assigned to this house were 
browbeaten into submitting to extortion, and has taken 
legal advice as to the possibility of recovery. It seems 
to be impossible ender the state law, however, as 
payment in such cases is equivalent to a waiver of 
claim. 

Haroip L. Leupp, 
For the Local Committee. 
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{Nore.—It was generally understood by visiting 
librarians that the local committee had made every 
effort under most difficult circumstances to accom- 
modate visitors in the best way, and the criticisms 
were directed, as above indicated, against the hotel and 
transportation people. Probably no local committee 
ever had a more difficult task and it is to be hoped 
by all that they may clearly understand that their 
efforts did not faii of appreciation.—Editor Lisrary 
JOURNAL. ] 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY HEADQUARTERS 

The noble University Library, now hous- 
ing also the Bancroft historical library un- 
der charge of Mr. Frederick J. Teggart, com- 
pleted about four years ago and for which 
an extension has just been provided by ref- 
erendum grant, was the headquarters for the 
Association during the conference. It is cen- 
trally situated in the beautiful park which 
forms the campus, near the exquisite cam- 
panile which has recently been completed, 
about half a mile from the hotel on the one 
side, and from College Hall on the other. 
On the way to the place of meeting a quar- 
ter-mile beyond, many found time to begin 
the registration, which ultimately exceeded 
750, but the magnificent distances prevented 
the usual use of headquarters for conversa- 
tion and consulting and accounted for the 
small number of votes, but 87 in all, cast 
at the election. The meeting places of the 
sections were here and there about the 
grounds, somewhat difficult to find at night, 
but nevertheless the attendance at both the 
general and special sessions was good through- 
out. 

The first social event was the official re- 
ception, following the president’s address on 
Thursday evening, described elsewhere in con- 
nection with proceedings. 

A. L, A. DAY AT THE EXPOSITION 

Saturday, June 5, was A. L. A. day at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, which was 
reached after twenty minutes’ run to the 
Oakland Pier by ferry to and train through 
San Francisco, or by boat, to the Exposition 
Pier. President Wellman had desired that 
there should be no official procession but 
nevertheless on the arrival of the 2.20 p, m. 
boat with most of the party at the Exposi- 
tion Pier, there were the fife and drum corps 
and Mr. Vogelsang, the official welcomer, 
smilingly alert with welcome. So the librari- 
ans fell into line of march, willy nilly, with 
President Wellman, half perplexed and half 
amused, at their head, and were escorted 
rub-a-dub-dub along the Esplanade to the 
Court of the Four Seasons, after a_ brief 
halt for a group picture by the official photo- 
grapher. Mr. Vogelsang mounted the steps 
and addressed President Wellman and the A. 
L. A. in a burst of eloquence, expressing the 
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gratification of the Exposition authorities in 
welcoming those who would make the Ex- 
position permanent by preserving its records 
in their libraries, and he presented to the 
Association the bronze medal of the Exposi- 
tion, which President Wellman received with 
a brief and fitting word of thanks. The 
A. L. A. shared the honors of the day with 
Denmark, for it was also Danish day, and 
with Luther Burbank, to whom a welcome 
and a medal were next given by Mr. Vogel- 
sang after many of the visitors had a brief op- 
portunity to exchange pleasant words with him. 

Many of the library people dined inform- 
ally at table d’hote in the Inside Inn, a 
really beautiful building, by far the best of 
the temporary hostelries erected at successive 
expositions. In the evening an informal re- 
ception was tendered by our California hcsts 
to the A. L: A. in the noble rooms of the 
stately California building, one of the chief 
architectural features of the Fair. Mr. and 
Mrs. Greene and others received the visitors 
but the delightful evening was purely in- 
formal; light refreshments and _ pleasant 
music were features of the evening, but danc- 
ing in the beautiful ball room was prevented 
by the dictum of the trades union that an 
orchestra of less than twelve pieces should 
not play for ball-room dancing. The day 
was one of warm welcome but the evening 
fog and chill wind hurried the visitors home 
on the 9.40 boat for Berkeley. 


OAKLAND EXCURSION 

On Monday, June 7, after the general 
session in the morning, the Oakland people 
under the leadership of Mr. Greene became 
hosts for the day and most of the party, 
shortly after twelve o'clock, took the special 
trolley cars for Oakland which were in readi- 
ness near the University gate. An appetizing 
lunch was enjoyed at the Oakland Hotel, 
after which there was a delightful trolley 
ride out to Mills College where afternoon 
tea was served as the close of a most pleas- 
ant outing. The late afternoon and evening 
were given over largely to dinners of the 
library schools and other special parties, at 
the Hotel Shattuck, the Claremont Hotel, a 
large and fine edifice erected with the Ex- 
position in mind but which had been only 
partially equipped and opened, the Hotel Carl- 
ton and other smaller places. 


THE Y. W. C. A. DINNER 

Tuesday afternoon and evening, June 8, 
were left free for the Fair, and many of 
the library party were entertained at a spe- 
cial dinner given by the Y. W. C. A. in 


their building just within the main gates, 
whose restaurant and rest rooms made a 
haven of rest each day for so many hun- 
dreds of visitors. The librarians were in- 
vited to meet not only the ladies responsible 
for this excellent work but also the makers 
of the Fair, the three M’s, Mr. Louis Chris- 
tian Mullgardt, architect of the Court of 
Ages, Mr. Bernard R. Maybeck, architect 
of the Palace of Fine Arts, and Mr. Arthur 
F. Mathews, mural decorator, who had been 
largely responsible for the architecture and 
adornment of the Exposition buildings, and 
a fourth M, Mr. Edwin Markham, the poet, 
whose presence was especially appreciated. 
Mrs. Ephraim Dyer, chairman of the hos- 
pitality committee, was the inviting hostess 
and Miss Julia Lee presided gracefully at 
the banquet and introduced humorously the 
several speakers. Mr. Mullgardt, Mr. May- 
beck, and Mr. Mathews each made brief and 
pleasant speeches, which together made a 
most interesting statement of the artistic 
principles whose practical and concerted ap- 
plication had led to the final result, depre- 
cating, modestly, the praise which had been 
given to their work. Mr. Markham, after 
a witty introduction in mock modesty, read 
charmingly from his prose poems descrip- 
tive of California, as well as several of his 
shorter verses, to the delight of his auditors. 
Miss Lee also called upon Miss Alice Brook- 
man, in charge of work on the Zone, and she and 
others made informing and interesting talks. 
Mr. Bowker responded on behalf of the libra- 
rians, suggesting that Mr. Markham’s province 
included the entire making of the Exposition, 
for the “Man with the Hoe” had been the 
instrument of converting the mud flats into 
the terrain of the Exposition, while through- 
out the work of the architects, builders and 
decorators had the touch of the spirit of 
poetry which had crowned their work. He 
paid brief tribute to the success of these 
makers of the Exposition and also voiced 
the cordial appreciation of the work of the 
Y. W. C. A. in providing this rest house, 
and especially their new plan of furnishing a 
home of comfort for the women whose un- 
happy lot was to furnish amusement on the 
noisy Zone. After this the tables were cleared 
and room made for a most interesting series 
of “movies,” showing the work of the Y. W. 
C. A. in international, city, and country rela- 
tions, all of which were heartily appreciated 
by the visiting librarians. 


THE FAIR 


As the visitors came out from this dinner 
the full beauty of the wonderful illumination 
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of the Fair was for the first time manifest. 
Previously, an evening mist, accompanied by 
a chill wind, had discouraged an evening stay, 
and the fog had prevented the full illuminative 
effect of the Tower of Jewels. As the party 
emerged from the Y. W. C. A. building this 
remarkable tower was resplendent with a 
roseate glow thrown upon it by concealed 
lights, while the scintillations from the pend- 
aut crystals showed themselves as dots of 
brighter light. The buildings in their lovely 
pastel colors, also illuminated by reflection, 
glowed each with its own hue, while the courts 
which they enclosed and their splashing foun- 
tains were a wonder of light. This lighting 
was perhaps the most effective feature of the 
Exposition, to which in any respect it is im- 
possible to do justice by word description. 
There has never been a world’s fair in which 
landscapists, architects and decorators co- 
operated to such magnificent effect. This is 
not the place to attempt further description, 
but one historic feature may be mentioned as 
the culmination of the exhibits within the build- 
ings. In the Liberal Arts Building, the Ameri- 
can Bell Telephone Company freely invited 
visitors to its auditorium, seating several hun- 
dred people, where, after a brief lecture on the 
development of the telephone system—on which 
during the work on the Panama Canal the com- 
pany had invested more millions than the canal 
itself had cost—an exhibition of “movies” was 
given, showing how the transcontinental line 
was built. It was then made possible for each 
person in the hall, by means of the amplifying 
apparatus, to hear from New York summaries 
of news, a tune played by a phonograph, and 
finally, by switching on a connection under a 
pier at Rockaway Beach, the waves of the sea 
booming on the Atlantic shore while the vis- 
itor was seated close to the Pacific. The com- 
pletion of the transcontinental line thus cele- 
brated, was the great historic fact paralleling 
the completion of the Panama Canal, which 
the Exposition exploited. 


SOME INTERESTING EXHIBITS 

The American Library Association exhibit 
was well placed in the Educational Build- 
ing, and the material damaged in the trans- 
atlantic and transcontinental return journey 
from Leipzig had been replaced by other 
material, though the exhibit was not as 
striking and interesting as that originally 
sent to Germany. Through the co-operation 
of the Exposition authorities, a pamphlet 
had been prepared giving a survey of the 
library exhibits, of which this was the chief. 
One of the most interesting was a map of 
New York state, prepared by the Education 
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Department at Albany. This, by switching on 
successively tiny lamps of different colors, 
showed the place of thirteen different lines 
of educational institutions, one of the displays 
showing the location of 537 libraries within 
the state. Among the many United States 
government exhibits was that of the Library 
of Congress in the Liberal Arts palace, in 
which the several departments of the library 
were represented by examples having specific 
reference to the Pacific coast. A branch of 
the copyright office was also in practical 
operation at San Francisco, although little of 
the expected business in connection with the 
copyrighting of foreign works sent for exhi- 
bition had shown itself. An especially sig- 
nificant exhibit was that from the Philippine 
Library at Manila, in the Philippine building. 
It consisted of about 1200 volumes of dupli- 
cates of works in that library relating to the 
history and development of the Philippine 
Islands, and 120 facsimiles from other works 
of value which could not be loaned. A num- 
ber of books mutilated by the insect pests so 
common in the islands, presented one of the 
unusual problems which the Filipino libra- 
rian has to meet. Massachusetts, Missouri, 
and Virginia, as well as New York, had ex- 
hibits interesting to librarians in their state 
buildings, and minor library exhibits were 
in the pavilions of several foreign nations. 
The printed survey also included reference to 
the exhibits of a score or more of booksellers 
and publishers—unfortunately the American 
publishing trade was unrepresented by either 
a collective exhibit or adequate individual ex- 
hibits—and of a number of library appliances 
and the like from individual exhibitors. 
But such description of the Fair could 
go on indefinitely, and it can only be added 
that each and every one of the library visitors 
felt that, aside from the delights of the jour- 
ney, the value of the Conference and the 
pleasure of the San Diego Fair, the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition was in itself worth the full 
cost of time and money involved in the trans- 
continental journey. 
THE POST-CONFERENCE JOURNEY 

There were ninety and nine who gathered at 
the Southern Pacific station in Oakland on 
the evening of Wednesday, June 9, for the 
homeward journey by the northern route, 
minus two members of the party who had ap- 
parently lost themselves at the Exposition and 
did not account for themselves until later. 
The train was to start at 8:40, but as it was 
run as the third section of the regular train 
it was not off until after 9 o’clock after an im- 
provised concert by the A. L. A. glee club 
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upon the station platform, Dr. Hill, who was 
traveling by an independent route, was off on 
the first section making a full hundred as the 
round count of the northern party. 


SHASTA AND ASHLAND 

Few were up in time for the early morning 
glimpse of Mt. Lassen, but during the forenoon 
all enjoyed the beautiful journey up the Sacra- 
mento Valley, crossing and re-crossing the 
river and the magnificent views of Mt. Shasta 
which the clear day afforded. At Shasta 
Springs all alighted for a merry temperance 
drink at the natural soda-water fountain close 
by the station and enjoyed the pretty Moss- 
brae Falls, where, close to the station plat- 
form, a cascade over beds of moss was sur- 
mounted by a tiny geyser. At Ashland there 
was a rush for the sweet cider of Uncle Wil- 
liam, of which the fame had previously reached 
the travelers’ ears. At this first stop in Ore- 
gon the visitors were honored and delighted 
by the pleasant custom of the ladies of Ash- 
land of giving welcome to their state with 
baskets of roses lavishly bestowed through the 
cars. 

AT PORTLAND 

To the four special cars of the library 
party three express cars had been attached, 
and the local stops for express deliveries 
threatened to delay this third section, to 
serious derangement of the program at 
Portland. By dint of energetic telegraphing 
by the travel committee, part of the lost time 
was made up, and Portland was reached in 
time for a somewhat delayed but delicious 
breakfast at Hotel Benson. Here Miss Isom, 
with the co-operation of President Ayer of 
the trustees and other citizens, had arranged 
for the forenoon a motor trip through and 
about the city and its delightful suburbs. This 
was the last day of the yearly Rose Festival 
and the drive was timed to give a glimpse of 
the “Prosperity Parade.” After luncheon 
most of the party spent an hour or two at the 
“Festival Center,” where one of the parks was 
filled with roses transplanted from the vari- 
ous sections and suburbs which joined in a 
happy competition for floral honors, and en- 
joyed the instrumental and vocal music which 
formed a recurring feature of the day’s pro- 
gram. At 4 o'clock all gathered at the beau- 
tiful new library building and partook of a 
hospitable cup of tea offered by the ladies of 
the staff. The visitors were unanimous in 
their delight at the arrangement of the build- 
ing which had been completed at a cost of 
$400,000 two years ago and contained many 
new or improved adaptations. After dinner 
at the Hotel Benson the day’s festivities con- 
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cluded with the “Electrical Parade” which 
following the line of the trolley tracks through 
the main streets presented a wonderful va- 
riety of picturesquely illuminated floats fed 
from the trolley wires, one representing the 
ship Columbia, which, built near Hanover, 
Mass., discovered the Columbia river, and one 
a huge salmon. Shortly before midnight the 
party were off again by the special train. 
TACOMA AND RAINIER 

The early morning of Saturday, June 12, 
found the party safely at Tacoma, where they 
were hastened out at the only inconveniently 
early hour of the journey, to say goodbye to 
the special train from San Francisco and to 
be ready for a prompt start for Mt. Tacoma, 
or Rainier. After a hurried breakfast, over 
70 of the party took the automobiles in readi- 
ness for the long journey of 140 miles to and 
from Rainier National Park, “the finest day's 
drive in the Northwest.” The first hour of 
the ride was over an asphalted road, after 
which came the climb by the mountain road 
on the edge of a canyon, around sharp curves, 
through forests of fir with trees topping over 
300 feet, and so to the Park Inn, where an 
excellent lunch was served between 1 and 2. 
Thence the automobiles were taken for a few 
miles further, and a short walk brought the 
visitors to the foot of the great glacier, 
rather disappointing in its grey dulness ex- 
cept to those who climbed higher and got the 
effect of the clearer and bluer ice. The re- 
turn was safely made to the Chicken Pie Inn, 
about twenty-five miles out from Tacoma, and 
those who had remained in town were regaled 
with provoking acclaim of the appetizing 
chicken dinner served there. Most of the 
party were in small touring cars, but some 
twenty-five were huddled into the huge, high- 
ly-colored “Bluebird” car, which should not 
have been sent up the mountain, and these 
were compelled to walk across the bridges, and 
did not reach Hotel Tacoma until eleven 
o'clock at night. Those who did not take 
the mountain drive enjoyed a ride about the 
city and the beautiful Point Defiance Park, a 
sight of the indoor Rose Show, which in its 
wealth of cut roses rivalled that at Portland, 
and a visit to the fine Carnegie Library build- 
ing, though in the absence of the librarian, 
Mr. John B. Kaiser, who as host at Tacoma 
was leading the party up the mountain; and 
these refused to be discomfited by the enthu- 
siasm of the wanderers who described the 
mountain drive as the best day of the whole 
A. L. A. journey. The Hotel Tacoma, origi- 
nally built for the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
with its fine outlook over Commencement 
Bay, the southernmost reach of Puget Sound, 
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was headquarters for the day, and here the 
party spent a restful Saturday night. 
AT SEATTLE 

Sunday morning, June 13, some of the party 
took the train route around the bay, but most 
waited leisurely for the 11 o’clock express boat 
which starting from the Municipal Dock a 
hundred steps and more below the hotel cliff 
whizzed up the bay amid beautiful scenery. 
Seattle was reached at half-past twelve, in 
time for luncheon at the new Hotel Wash- 
ington, one of the finest in the Northwest, 
as becomes “the seaport of success.” An 
automobile drive, proffered by Mr. Jennings 
and the library trustees, of whom Rabbi 
Koch, the president, Mrs. Burleigh, and 
others joined in the reception at the main 
library, took the visitors about the remark- 
able series of boulevards skirting Lakes 
Washington, Union and Green, visiting the 
State University, which utilizes sixteen of the 
buildings of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Expo- 
sition and the four branch libraries, all re- 
markable for the spacious area of the we!l- 
lighted single floor. The main library was 
much admired, and its system permitting the 
loan of ten books for a month with renewal or 
transfer to a second person for another month 
interested the visitors. The approach by long 
flights of stone steps had been rendered nec- 
essary in the process of cutting down the 
hills of Seattle and the building was also 
placed at disadvantage by the tunnel of the 
Great Northern R. R. Co., underneath, which 
resulted in visible cracks in the interior and a 
compromise with the corporation for neces- 
sary repairs. At the close of the drive and 
also from the roof pergola of the hotel there 
was a sunset glimpse of Mt. Rainier which had 
refused to disclose itself at Tacoma. The 
well-lighted streets of Seattle, with the pretty 
flower-boats on the lamp-posts just below 
the lights, the huge Alaska totem pole in 
Pioneer Square, and the 42-story tower of the 
Smith building near by, afforded interest for 
the evening. 


PUGET SOUND AND VICTORIA 

Monday, June 14, was devoted to the boat 
ride on Puget Sound in the fine steamer Prin- 
cess Victoria, a voyage on the West Coast 
comparable with that on the Hudson River at 
the east. The A. L. A. party were given right 
of way in the dining room for notably good 
luncheon and dinner, so that the inner man 
was well provided for. About one o'clock the 
boat reached Victoria on Vancouver Island 
and here Mr. E. O. S. Scholefield, librarian of 
the Provincial Library, had provided touring 
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cars for another fine ride through Beacon Hill 
Park and the suburbs, with glimpses of the 
many bays and ocean views. Here the first 
touch of the war was felt as camps or groups 
of soldiers were passed. A few of the party 
had a peek at the Public Library, of which 
Miss Helen Stewart is librarian, but all gath- 
ered, at the close of the two-hours’ stay, in the 
superb government buildings, of which the 
newly-added library extension at the rear 
proved one of the most magnificent features 
with its rotunda of marble and adjoining 
rooms. Here light refreshments were served, 
and Mr. Scholefield gave a few words of 
welcome and farewell, to which Mr. Wellman 
made brief response. At three the boat was 
promptly off, and during the afternoon it 
threaded the islands passing through the nar- 
row and beautiful straits which form the 
main channel from the Pacific, reaching 
Vancouver about half-past seven. The night 
was spent at the enormous and magnificent 
Hotel Vancouver, which the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway is rebuilding, and the brilliant 
streets and shops of this Canadian city of 
Vancouver, on the mainland, scarcely thirty 
years old, provided entertainment for the 
evening. 
AT VANCOUVER 

For Tuesday, June 15, Mr. Douglas, libra- 
rian of the Vancouver Public Library, had 
arranged a forenoon automobile drive which 
the visitors thought almost the best of all the 
city drives. It took them first across the 
bridge to beautiful Stanley Park, with its great 
fir trees and its outlooks over the bay, then 
to Shaughnessy Heights with its picturesque 
residences and lovely profusion of flowers, 
then along the Marine Drive and so back 
to the city for a visit to the library. This is 
a Carnegie building with an entrance at the 
angle of a street corner and an arrangement 
within resulting from this method of entrance. 
Its most striking feature was a beautiful au- 
thors’ window in stained glass, with figures 
of Shakespeare, Spenser and others of the 
great. In the director’s room upstairs Mr. 
Douglas and his daughter entertained the 
company by showing the special treasures of 
the library, including a Ruskin autographed 
volume and examples of bindings by Bedford 
and Edwards, the latter being one of the score 
extant of the curious “concealed picture” 
bindings of the Halifax binder, painted later- 
ally along the leaf-edges. After luncheon in 
the spacious dining-hall of the Hotel Van- 
couver the party were driven to the Canadian 
Pacific station, where another special train, 
the third of the journey, was in waiting 
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GOOD-BYE TO THE COAST 


As the train pulled out from Vancouver, 
some minutes ahead of the regular express, 
of which it formed a first section, the A. L. A. 
glee club, gathered on the observation plat- 
form sang a special goodbye song: 

Yip Vancouver, B. C., B. C.! 

Yip Vancouver, B. C.! 

I don’t care what becomes of me 

As long as I stay in this pleasant cit-ee! 
Sing of joy, sing of bliss, 

Home was never like this! 


Yip, Vancouver, B. C.! 

The A. L. A. song of 1915 had been modi- 

fied since leaving San Francisco and now took 
form as follows: 


*Twas a long, long way to San Francisco, 
In the warm days of May, 

But "twas worth all it cost to get there 
Just to see the A. L. A. 

Mr. Wellman was our leader, 
When he called us we were there; 

And now we've been to San Francisco, 
We're going everywhere. 


and this also was sung with great gusto as 
the party started homeward. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway had been 
most courteous in supplying an observation 
car and in giving the A. L. A. party the spe- 
cial train, of which the Superintendent's pri- 
vate car formed a part for much of the way, 
and permitting it to run through to St. Paul. 
The A. L. A. party now found themselves 
living on K street in the cars “Keswick,” “Kem- 
nay,” “Kandahar” and “Khedive,” the single 
exception being conformed to the rule by spell- 
ing it “spoKane.” It should here be mentioned 
that Mr, Phelan, of the travel committee, re- 
turned to Chicago in advance by the Canadian 
Pacific route, with a view to confirming the 
preliminary arrangements, to the advantage of 
the party. The scenery of the Fraser River 
canyon engrossed attention during the late 
afternoon, and after dinner the dining-car was 
cleared for a minstrel-show, in which Mr. 
Forrest Spaulding was the leading spirit, dis- 
playing a wealth of improvised language quite 
startling in its eloquence. 


THROUGH THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Next morning, Wednesday, June 16, proved 
the first rainy day since the welcome rain 
on the prairies a fortnight before, as the 
train sped through the canyons of the Selkirk 
range up the valley of the Columbia into 
the heart of the Canadian Rockies, with the 
constant thrill of ever-changing but always 
magnificent scenery. Each bridge was guard- 
ed by soldiers—giving a sad thought of the 
unhappy contrast between these quiet scenes 
and the war-tempest abroad in which patriotic 
Canada is making such sorrowful sacrifice of 
her sons. During the forenoon there was a 
brief stop at Glacier House but the rain pre- 
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vented full sight of the great peaks. At Field 
watches were set ahead from Pacific to Moun- 
tain time, and after the extraordinary climb 
up the mountain itself and through the spiral 
and elliptical tunnels the Great Divide was 
reached about five o’clock and the train passed 
from British Columbia into Alberta. In a few 
minutes more the party alighted at Laggan or 
Lake Louise station, absolutely on schedule 
time, and there found motor-trams in waiting 
for the three-mile ride to Chateau Lake Louise 
on the lakeside, which was reached in time for 
a glimpse of the mountains before sunset, as the 
sun had appeared and saluted the party 
with a rainbow on the way upward. 
AT LAKE LOUISE 

The stay at Chateau Lake Louise, one of 
the most delightffl of hostelries under the 
administration of Manager Armour, from 
Wednesday evening till Saturday morning, 
was a constant delight. Although Thursday 
was a rainy day it did not dampen the spirits 
of the librarians, and many ventured on the 
several excursions while others enjoyed the 
wonderful view across the azure lake to the 
great cliffs and peaks seen from the enormous 
picture windows of the great ball room. On 
Friday the weather, which had been poor for 
a month, bettered in accordance with A. L. A. 
tradition, and the company divided, choosing 
between the walk by the lakeside to the foot of 
the Victoria Glacier, the pony ride to the Lakes 
in the Clouds, the carriage ride to the Valley 
of the Ten Peaks, and boating on the lake. 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO TRAVEL COMMITTEE 

On Friday evening, under the inspiration of 
Mrs. Bowker and with the help of Mr. Seaver 
and Mr. Spaulding, as well as of many of the 
ladies, a testimonial dinner was given to the 
travel committee in a portion of the dining 
room screened off for the purpose. The af- 
fair was impromptu and so skilfully con- 
cealed from the surprised beneficiaries that 
a few of the party also were in ignorance of the 
plan, but nearly all of the eighty participated in 
the happy occasion. Mr. Bowker presided, hav- 
ing on either hand Chairman Faxon and Mr. 
Brown of the travel committee, and the speak- 
ing was in Swedish fashion, between courses, 
so as to close the evening early and give the 
ladies opportunity to pack their trunks. The 


improvised long tables were charmingly deco- 
rated with yellow poppies and ferns and other 
greenery, and with the British, Canadian, and 
American flags, and humorous place cards for 
each of the party were provided by the versa- 
tile and versifying ladies who assisted in this 
Mr. Bowker said that 
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this was not a library school dinner, but a 
dinner of the finished product, including not 
only those who had had to supplement their 
earlier education with library school training, 
but also the librarians “born, not made” and 
those others “bought, not made,” the three- 
dollar-librarians as they had come to be called, 
who had added so much to the pleasure of the 
journey—a dinner in witness of the unani- 
mous and hearty appreciation of the work of 
the travel committee in the most remark- 
able, successful and enjoyable conference 
journey in the whole experience of the A. L. A. 
Mr. Bowker was delegated to carry greetings 
from the A. L. A. to the National Electric 
Light Association, banqueting in the other 
part of the dining room, and was most pleas- 
antly received by Past-President Scott. The 
spirit of the evening was “fun and_ pun,” 
and the motto of th dinner was “The Fax-on 
this occasion are the unanimous Phelan that 
everything on this journey has been done 
Brown.” Unfortunately Mr. Phelan had gone 
ahead as avant-coureur, and had place only in 
the honors of the occasion. Mr. Wellman, as 
retiring president, praised the work of the 
travel committee in making his conference so 
successful, Miss Hunt spoke humorously for 
the ladies, Mr. Godard was called upon for a 
few words, and Mr. Spaulding’s glee club sang 
some strikingly original and specially fitting 
verses improvised for the occasion. Mr. Faxon 
and Mr. Brown returned thanks humorously 
and gracefully. It may here be mentioned that 
a handsome traveling bag had been presented 
to Mr. Faxon and a fine umbrella to Mr. 
Brown on the outward journey. 

At the close of the dinner the following 
memorial was adopted: 


Those of the American Library Association re- 
turning from the California Conference to their 


nishing the special train with observation car for 
the journey through the magnificent scenery of 
Canadian Rockies, and their appreciation of the 
hospitalities offered by the C. P. . hotels, and 
especially by the administration of the Chateau Lake 
Louise, during the three days’ stay which marks 
the happy culmination of their journey. They re- 
joice that the very name of the Association, includ- 
ing in its membership librarians from the severa 
provinces of the Dominion as well as from the States 
of the Union, recognizes the common bond between 
brothers of the English-speaking race on both sides of 
an invisible border, marking only an unbroken peace. 
They extend especially to their brethren in Canada 
the sympathy which they feel for all the peoples 
suffering from the war, with the hope that Canada's 
noble sacrifice of her sons may ultimately result in 
the establishment of a world wide and enduring 
peace founded on justice, which the United States, 
abstaining from war while contending for the rights 
of humankind, may do its part to promote and 
maintain. 


Despite the “early closing” at the dinner, 
most of the trunks did not get packed until 
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close upon midnight, for many of the library 
party adjourned to the ballroom and there 
joined in a Virginia reel and other terpsicho- 
rean exercises. But they were all on hand for 
the start by the motor trams at 830 and 
boarded their special cars at Lake Louise sta- 
tion for a prompt start at 9.30. 
OFF FOR BANFF 
Throughout the journey the Canadian Pacific 
Railway administration—to whose general pas- 
senger agent at Vancouver, Mr. H. W. Brodie, 
the library party was greatly indebted for many 
courtesies—had kept its schedule absdlutely on 
time, and the only exception was caused by a 
“hot box” on the hour’s journey to Banff, 
which made some delay. Again there was 
rain, but not enough to dampen the spirits of 
the library party, who, after the beautiful 
two-mile drive from the station to the fine 
Cc. P. R. Hotel at Banff, enjoyed also the 
luncheon which had been made ready for their 
arrival. Soon after luncheon the sky cleared 
long enough for visits to the Tumbling Falls 
of the Bow river and other nearby points of 
interest, but the chief delight was the wonder- 
ful view of circling mountain peaks seen from 
the several view-points of the hotel. A water- 
loving contingent took advantage of the open- 
air swimming pool and disported themselves 
with a Virginia reel and other diversions to 
the edification of themselves and many on- 
lookers. 
THROUGH SASKATCHEWAN 
After an early dinner the special train was 
off again, still through wondrous scenery, un- 
til the high plains were reached just after 
dusk and an evening visit made to Calgary. 
Throughout Sunday the train was traveling 
through Saskatchewan, with a stop at Moose 
Jaw, a beautiful town better than its name, 
the librarians enjoying the unaccustomed rest 
of the “level land”; and that evening the home 
country was reached again at Portal, North 
Dakota, by the Soo branch toward Minne- 
apolis. 
THE TWIN CITIES 
On Monday, June 21, Minneapolis was 
reached after hasty farewell luncheon in the 
dining car, somewhat before one, considerably 
ahead of time. The visitors were met at the 
station by the representatives of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library, Miss Countryman her- 
self being away from the city, and after a 
visit and pleasant entertainment at the library, 
were treated to a most delightful auto drive 
past the new Walker Art Institute building, 
around the Lake of the Isles and other lakes 
within the city’s bounds, past the Falls of 
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Minnehaha, down the Mississippi Boulevard, 
and so across the great river and through the 
grounds of the University to the other of the 
“twin cities,” where they were delivered to 
the St. Paul hosts. Dr. William Dawson 
Johnston, who had been on hand at the Minne- 
apolis station, entertained the party at the 
University Club, where Mrs. McCaine, the for- 
mer librarian, was greeted by her many old 
friends. Visits were paid later to the State 
House and to the exterior of the magnificent 
St. Paul Public Library building, now nearly 
completed, through the generosity of J. J. Hill. 
It was gratifying to note how St. Paul had 
already responded to the enterprise of Dr. 
Johnston, as was evidenced by a special “Town 
Criers’ library edition” of the St. Paul Daily 
News of June 17, given up wholly to promoting 
the proposed business reference library as a 
feature of the public library work. 


HOME AGAIN 

At seven o'clock the diminished party board- 
ed the three special cars which made part of 
the Northwestern Express to Chicago, and 
on Tuesday morning they arrived promptly 
and safely at the magnificent station from 
which they had set out four weeks before. An 
excellent breakfast was ready in the restau- 
rant, where the A. L. A. glee club sang its 
swan song. Here the party dispersed, for 
only twenty-four were to take the special car 
on the ten o’clock train from Chicago for New 
York. At the last moment one of these was 
missing, and the vanishing lady was not heard 
from until the next morning when she tele- 
graphed word of her safe but lonesome condi- 
tion. Twenty-three, therefore, began the 
diminuendo journey to New York, one or two 
dropped by the way, and on Wednesday after- 
noon, June 23, at Manhattan Transfer Station, 
the ten staying in New York bade good-bye to 
the ten transferring, still under Mr. Faxon’s 
guidance, for the Fall River boat to Boston. 
Both tens arrived safely at their destination, 
and thus endeth the chronicle of the longest, 
largest and happiest journey of the A. L, A. 
In the month’s absence the New York and 
Boston people, the statisticians reckon, had 
traveled just over 10,000 miles, without mis- 
hap and in constant happiness. Those who 
were of the party doubt whether this banner 
journey can ever be equalled or excelled—but 
they leave for the next A. L. A. travel party 
their best wishes that it may be. 

AN AFTERMATH OF LETTERS 
MR. FLETCHER’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


Dear Mr. Bowker: 
May I ask for space in the JourNAL to say 
how I was pleased and touched by the kind 
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message sent me by wire by the A. L. A. in 
session at Berkeley. As I was already at my 
summer home here the message was delayed 
in reaching me so I could not reply in kind. 
I am laid aside from work and debarred from 
attending meetings, but some things I have 
not lost, for one my keen interest in library 
work and progress, and for another my af- 
fection for my associates and my hearty re- 
sponsiveness to their very kind greetings. 
Sincerely yours, 

W. I. Fretcuer 

Quaker Hill, Conn., June 18, 1915. 


THE PLACE OF FINE BOOKS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Mr. R. R. Bowker, 
New York. 
Dear Sir: 

I was very glad to have had you and your 
party visit this library yesterday but your stay 
was compelled by circumstances to be so brief 
that we could not hope to give you much in- 
sight into the character of our work. I may 
be mistaken, but I inferred that you, as well 
as some of your party, were surprised at the 
character of some of the books that were 
shown you in my room. I am quite aware that 
such books are unusual in the Coast Libraries 
where instant utility is the required standard. 
But the purpose for which those books were 
obtained and placed in our library is very 
visible although not in plain sight for many 
librarians. At least, I judge so since I precipi- 
tated a very lively debate on the question a 
few years ago at a meeting of the Northwest- 
ern Library Association. A number of years 
ago the late Theodore L. De Vinne, the great 
printer, told the writer that he attributed a 
great deal of his success to his close study of 
the early masterpieces of printing. I never 
forgot that remark, and I have had it often 
in mind when I have made enquiries concern- 
ing the character of the books in Canadian and 
American Libraries. I have been greatly sur- 
prised at the lack of provision, in a good many 
of these modern libraries, for the kind of 
study that Mr. De Vinne said was of such 
great assistance to him. Usually there are no 
samples of book making by a master hand, or 
printing, or bookbinding by an artist. The 
best editions of great books are lacking and 
whole libraries of books are subordinated to 
the very lowest standard of commonplace util- 
ity. I thought you had this matter of instant 
utility in mind when you asked me concerning 
all libraries. 


Sincerely yours, 


R. W. Dovctas. 


Vancouver, B. C. 
June 16, 1915. 
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Library Organizations 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION 
AND INDUSTRY—LIBRARY CONFERENCE. 

The meetings of the library conference, 
Southern Conference for Education and In- 
dustry, were held at 1:30 p.m. April 27, 28, 29, 
in the Chancery Court Room of the County 
Court House, Chattanooga, Tennessee. An ef- 
fort was made on the part of those making 
the program to give all possible publicity to 
the library conference. An hour was chosen 
when there were no conflicting meetings, and 
the program for each day’s library conference 
was the first on the list of afternoon -sessions. 
As a consequence of this prominence and the 
practical value and interest of the papers 
read, the audiences were much larger than 
heretofore. The court room was crowded at 
each meeting and many stood. The discus- 
sions following the papers were interesting 
and general, and taken part in by teachers 
anxious to secure the help of libraries and li- 
brarians. 

The program, as it follows, was carried out 
except that on Wednesday, April 28, the Hon. 
P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, delivered an address on the rural library 
as a community builder. This address was 
to have been delivered at the first general 
session, representing the library conference, 
but Dr. Claxton arrived too late. 


Tuesday, April 27 
Free public libraries in the South. Mrs. Pearl Wil 
liams Kelley. 
The county library. Mrs. Saida Brumback Antrim. 


Wednesday, April 28 
How we provided every rural school in our counties 
with a library. Miss Sue C. Cleaton. 
Thursday, April 29 
High school libraries in every city in the South. C. 
>, Certain; Miss Jennie M. Flexner leading the 
discussion. 

At the meeting on Thursday, April 29, Mr. 
C. C. Certain’s paper, “High school libraries 
in every city in the South,” resulted in the 
passing of a motion providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee on high school li- 
braries. The scope of this committee was en- 
larged so that its object will be the establish- 
ment of libraries in every high school, rural 
and city, throughout the South. An exhibit 
of furnishings and suggested activities for 
high school libraries was provided and created 
much interest. 

The business meeting was held on Thursday, 
April 28. Mr. George T. Settle, librarian 
Louisville Free Public Library, was re-elected 
as president, and Mrs, Pearl Williams Kelley, 
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director of library extension, Department of 
Education, Nashville, Tenn., was elected as 
secretary for the coming year. 

Resolutions of thanks were extended to 
the Chattanooga Public Library for the assist- 
ance which they so kindly rendered, and for 
the many courtesies extended. <A vote of 
thanks was extended to Mrs. Saida Brum- 
back Antrim and Dr. Ernest I. Antrim of Van 
Wert, Ohio, for their active interest, and their 
participation in the programs and the discus- 
sions of the library conference. The meeting 


then adjourned. M. Fusxwen 


MICHIGAN—UPPER PENINSULA LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Upper Peninsula 
Library Association, held at Marquette, Mich., 
June 3-4, was one of interest and much bene- 
fit to a group of librarians who are not always 
able to attend the state meetings on account 
of the great distances in Michigan. 

The evening session on June 3d was devoted 
to a reception given by Miss Alma A. Olson, 
the librarian, and the trustees of the Peter 
White Public Library. 

At the morning session the next day papers 
were read on “What the library can offer 
men,” “Club work,” “Books in foreign lan- 
guages,” “School libraries,” and “Stories and 
story hour.” 

In the afternoon a round table led by Mrs. 
E. S. Grierson of Calumet, covered the follow- 
ing topics : “Periodicals,” “Book men and books 
in sets,” “Circulation,” “Bibliographies and 
reference work,” “New ideas.” Discussion 
was informal and participated in by nearly 
every one present. 

At the evening meeting Miss Genevieve M. 
Walton of Ypsilanti State Normal College, 
read a most entertaining paper on “The 
present day fiction problem.” Her paper was 
full of common sense and good advice to 
those who may worry about the “literary de- 
pression in the production of great novels.” 
Miss Walton thinks that possibly our season 
of depression is that periodic depth which 
always goes before a brighter day. She be- 
lieves that fiction has been given undue per- 
centage and prominence. A fair amount of 
fiction is literature and an adjustment of clas- 
sification on this basis might suggest the fact 
that a good deal which is classed as history, 
philosophy, and religion is pure fiction. 

The following officers were elected: Miss 
Adah Shelly, Sault Ste. Marie, president; Miss 
Mary F. Carpenter, Iron Mountain, vice-presi- 
dent; Zana K. Miller, Menominee, secretary- 


treasurer. ZANA K. 
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IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


During the latter part of April and the first 
of May the Iowa Library Association held six 
district meetings in small towns which had 
not previously had library conferences. The 
meetings consisted of morning and afternoon 
sessions and really were informal gatherings 
of representatives of the smaller libraries. 
There were free and spirited discussions of 
actual problems, such as “Rural extension,” 
“Library advertising,” “Book _ selection,” 
“Work with schools,” “New legislation,” etc. 
The meetings appear to have grown in impor- 
tance during the last few years and it is notice- 
able that many trustees were present this year. 

These meetings were organized by the Li- 
brary Commission and executive board of the 
State Library Association. The secretary of 
the commission helped the chairmen to pre- 
pare the programs, having in mind topics of a 
local nature and those discussed in the pre- 
vious meetings. Both the secretary of the 
lowa Library Commission and the president 
of the State Association attended all of the 
meetings. In all 57 libraries were represented 
and from 25 to 30 librarians attended each 


meeting. L. L. Dickerson. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 

A meeting of the Northern New York Li- 
brary Club was held at the East Hounsfield 
Free Library on Thursday, May 20, with 
thirty-six members in attendance. Miss Anna 
Phelps of the State Library spoke in detail of 
the organization of a library, giving valuable 
suggestions. The subject of a county library, 
with the Flower Library at Watertown as a 
central library from which small libraries 
might be distributed to the towns in the 
county, was brought up by the president and 
discussed at length. The other matters dis- 
cussed were good fiction and non-fiction, club 
work with children, a reference catalog, and 
“war books.” Luncheon was served at the 
library. Jane Naucuton, Secretary. 


ROCHESTER DISTRICT LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


The second annual institute meeting for the 
Rochester district was held at the Rochester 
Public Library, Exposition Park, May 7, 1915, 
Mr. Yust presiding. There was a gratifying 
gain in attendance over last year’s meeting, 16 
towns and 29 institutions being represented by 
63 persons. 

The morning session was opened by an in- 
spiring address by the Rev. Paul Moore Stray- 
er of the Third Presbyterian Church. The 
subject under discussion, “Organizing the li- 
brary,” was begun by Miss Grace B. McCart- 
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ney, of the Rochester Public Library, who 
discussed “System in buying.” Miss McCart- 
ney was followed by Mr. Glenn B. Ewell of 
the Rochester Theological Seminary Library, 
who spoke on “The accession record.” 
“Classifying to keep order on the shelves” 
was the topic of a paper by Miss Leta Adams 
of the Rochester Public Library. 

At the close of the morning session and be- 
fore the opening of the afternoon session, 
those present enjoyed several selections on 
the victrola, among them, the reproductions of 
the stories of Chicken Little and Epaminon- 
das. Luncheon, served at the Rochester 
Shop School, proved an enjoyable social fea- 
ture. 

Miss Elizabeth G. Thorne of the Syracuse 
University Library School staff, who was in- 
vited to talk about “The catalog,” was unable 
to be present, but sent an admirable paper on 
the subject, which was read by Miss Adams. 
Miss Ida M. Cheesbrough of Fairport dis- 
cussed the respective merits of the Newark 
and Browne systems of charging books. 
“Periodicals, their use and preservation,” was 
the subject of a paper by Miss Fanny E. 
Marquand of the Library of the University of 
Rochester. A discussion, led by Miss Binge- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce Library, 
Miss Collins of Reynolds Library, and Miss 
Gleason of Mechanics’ Institute Library, 
brought out the necessity for divergence in 
the treatment of pamphlets to meet the needs 
of general and special libraries. Mr. Yust 
brought the meeting to a close with a prac- 
tical talk on “Government documents.” Much 
interest was shown in an exhibit of labor- 
saving devices, selected by Miss Adeline B. 
Zachert, from various libraries. 

Fannit E. Marguanp, Secretary. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 

About 80 librarians gathered at Mount 
Holyoke College May 12 for the seventeenth 
annual meeting of the Western Massachu- 
setts library club. A most hearty welcome 
was given to the club by Dean Purrington of 
the faculty. Miss Bertha Blakely, librarian of 
the college library and president of the club, 
presided. 

John A. Lowe, agent of the Massachusetts 
free public library commission, was the first 
speaker. He was introduced as the “trouble 
man.” In his opening remarks he said he 
hoped that that meant he was trouble mender 
rather than trouble maker. He said he wished 
to change the subject of his talk from “Where 
can little libraries turn for help?” to “Where 
can large librarians of small libraries turn for 
help?” To do the work of librarian right, 
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the foundation must be right; his own intelli- 
gence is the right foundation, but his house 
must be in order, the books must be arranged 
systematically, must be cataloged. Many small 
libraries are not organized. The “first aid” 
to libraries is the Massachusetts Free Public 
Library Commission. The first place to turn 
for help should be to it. The commission 
will send a cataloger for three weeks, paying 
all the expenses. If at the end of this period 
the work is not finished, then the library can 
retain her by paying her expenses, or can 
ask her to return the next year. 

Another phase of stimulating interest is 
work with schools. Mr. Lowe read a letter, 
approved by Dr. Snedden, sent out by the 
commission to all schools in the state, which 
contained a number of suggestions for the use 
of libraries by school-teachers and children. 

Mr. Lowe then suggested many various 
places where help could be obtained in specific 
subjects. The bureau of education in Wash- 
ington will send books on pedagogical and 
educational subjects. The General Theologi- 
cal Library at 53 Mount Vernon street, Bos- 
ton, will help ministers. If a minister asks the 
library for books he cannot afford to buy, this 
library will send the bovks to him paying 
postage both ways. Material on social and 
civic questions can be obtained by applying to 
the Town Room, 4 Joy street, Boston. They 
have many clippings on these subjects and will 
send lists of their material or the material to 
one. Mr. Lowe suggested that small librari- 
ans can get great help from library groups. 
Massachusetts is divided into groups or clubs 
to cover all the territory so every library is 
near or can get help from one of these cen- 
ters and the group meetings. 

A discussion followed, and Charles R. 
Green of Massachusetts agricultural college 
spoke of the value of public documents, both 
state and national. 

The value of taking inventory in libraries 
was brought up. The advisability of taking 
it every year was discussed. It was shown 
there were many advantages from a business 
standpoint in taking it yearly, in order to re- 
place lost books, to straighten many entangle- 
ments and to make corrections in the catalog. 

A short business meeting followed. The 
secretary reported a great increase in the 
popularity of the book list published each 
year by the Western Massachusetts Library 
Club. It was stated much credit is due to 
The Springfield Republican, which annually 
prints this list compiled by members of the 
club, and from this type copies are made for 
distribution. No fewer than 2500 copies have 
been circulated this year. 


Miss Edith Pratt of Greenfield, chosen by 
the club to carry on work between the library 
and the school, read a report of her work, 
She has made visits to many towns, talking to 
the teachers and children, telling them how 
to use the library, the reference books, the 
card catalog and the magazine indexes. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, William C. Stone of 
Springfield; first vice-president, Robert 
Fletcher, librarion of Amherst College Libra- 
ry; second vice-president, Sarah D. Kellogg 
of Northampton; secretary, Ada L. Chandler 
of Massachusetts Agricultural College Li- 
brary, Amherst; treasurer, Bertha E. Gilligan 
of Holyoke Public Library; recorder, J. A. 
Lowell, City Library, Springfield. 

After lunch, which was served by the wom- 
en of the village church, the librarians visited 
the Dwight memorial art building. Miss 
Louise Fitz-Randolph gave a most interesting 
talk on Egyptology while escorting groups 
around and showing specimens, some original 
and some copies. Then out in the open under 
the trees of the college campus Miss Edith 
Roberts of the college faculty gave a talk on 
trees, not a scientific talk, but taking up the 
trees as everyday friends. 

Auice K. Moore, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN WORCESTER LIBRARY CLUB 

The Southern Worcester Library Club held 
its semi-annual meeting on May 25, 1915, at 
the Fay Library in Southboro. 

Mr. R. F. Cheney, chairman of the trus- 
tees, welcomed the club to the new and at- 
tractive library. 

The address of the afternoon was given by 
Mr. Herbert W. Fison of Malden on “The 
librarian, the book and the reader.” This was 
followed by a short discussion of “Practical 
helps for small libraries.” Mrs. Whittemore, 
of Hudson, Mrs. Smith of South Hopedale, 
and Miss Sornborger of Hopedale, were ap- 
pointed a nominating committee to bring in a 
list of officers for the ensuing year. 

Lucy W. Biscor, Secretary. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION—MAN.- 
HATTAN DISTRICT 

In accordance with the plan agreed upon at 
the meeting held on May 5 (See Liprary Jour- 
NAL, June, 1915, p. 422-423), representatives of 
the various special libraries in New York City 
and vicinity met on June 2 at the Municipal 
Reference Library, Municipal Building, New 
York City. Forty-two librarians were present. 
Dr. C. C. Williamson, municipal reference li- 
brarian, presided, and Miss Sarah B. Ball, li- 
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brarian of the business branch of the Newark 
Free Public Library, was appointed secretary 
pro tem. 

The chairman made a report, in the form of 
a tabulation, of the statistics of salaries of 
special librarians and assistants in special libra- 
ries. The data for this report were furnished 
by the librarians attending the meeting of May 
5. Although this table does not include by 
any means all of the special librarians in the 
city, it was felt that it did include a sufficiently 
large number to be of considerable value both 
to librarians and those who employ them. 
Everyone concerned has felt the need of in- 
formation as to what salaries are actually paid 
in this relatively new and undeveloped profes- 


sion. 
STATISTICS OF SALARIES 


Number. Average Highest. Lowest 


Salary 
Librarians $1635 $3500 $900 
ect. Librarian.......... 27 935 2400 420 
Librarian, Men.......... 7 1839 3500 110 
Librarian, Women......... 17 1502 2184 1049 
Asst. Librarian, Women... 23 068 2400 660 
Librarian, Financial. ...... 7 1632 2184 1040 
” echnical ...... 9 1606 2100 900 
7 1960 3500 1200 
Business ....... 3 1400 1800 
_ Miscellaneous .. 3 1200 1200 1200 
Asst., Financial ........... 3 833 900 800 
Technical .......... 12 846 1100 540 
4 1200 2400 720 
“Miscellaneous ...... 8 1500 420 


Miss Elizabeth V. Dobbins, chairman of the 
committee on handbook, make a progress re- 
port. Publication will be postponed until fall. 
In the meantime the committee will supplement 
and revise the data collected through the ques- 
tionnaire issued in 1913. 

“Financial value of special libraries” was 
discussed by Miss Mary C. Parker, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Mr. William P. Cutter, of 
the Engineering Societies Library, and Mr. 
William Wagner, of the American City Bureau. 
A number of specific instances were cited 
where the libraries of commercial houses had 
been the means of direct saving of money. 

A discussion of the subject, “How can local 
libraries most effectively aid each other,” was 
opened by Miss Florence Spencer, National 
City Bank. 

It was the feeling on the part of all who at- 
tended this meeting and the one preceding it 
that it would be desirable to effect a permanent 
organization. Accordingly, it was decided to 
organize by electing a president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, the president having 
the power to appoint such committees as occa- 
sion may demand. The following officers were 
elected; President, C. C. Williamson; vice- 
president, Miss E. H. Frick; secretary, Miss F. 
Spencer ; and treasurer, Mr. W. P. Cutter. The 
formulation of a set of by-laws was referred 
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to a committee on rules to be appointed by the 
president. 

After some discussion it was decided to hold 
regular meetings on the third Wednesday of 
each month except July, August and December. 


C. C. WILLIAMSON. 


WISCONSIN SUMMER LIBRARY CONFERENC! 

The Wisconsin Library Commission an- 
nounces a library conference for July. Ever 
since the summer conference of 1911, libra- 
rians have asked, “When are you going to 
have another?” Again as in 1911 the Ameri- 
can Library Association met on the Pacific 
Coast, and the time seems opportune for an- 
other conference, since so few from this re- 
gion could attend the far-away California 
meeting. 

Everyone interested in library work is in- 
vited to attend this July conference—libra- 
rians, assistants, apprentices, trustees, and in- 
terested citizens. Library workers from other 
states as well as those from Wisconsin will 
be made welcome. In fact it is planned to 
make it an interstate conference, and libra- 
rians from neighboring states are invited. Ad- 
vance registration is desired, and any who 
plan to attend are asked to send in their 
names to Miss M. E. Hazeltine, Library 
School, Madison, Wis. 

A detailed program will be issued later, but 
at present only this preliminary announcement 
is made, that librarians may have the dates of 
the gathering in mind. Miss Jeannette M. 
Drake, librarian of the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Public Library, Miss Ethel F. McCollough, 
librarian of the Evansville (Ind.) Public Li- 
brary and Miss L. E. Stearns are among the 
speakers who have promised to attend. 

The literary aspects of librarianship will be 
emphasized. The general theme of the con- 
ference will be “Books” with definite com- 
ments upon general reading and upon indi- 
vidual books. Other questions, however will 
be considered including problems of adminis- 
tration, of publicity, of library extension, of 
children’s literature, and of co-operation with 
schools. Some of the leaders of the profes- 
sion will be among the speakers. It is the in- 
tention to make this your meeting and you 
are urged to co-operate by sending a list of 
your unsolved problems so that a discussion 
of them may constitute a part of the program. 
We will be equally glad to receive statements 
of new activities or of new methods of per- 
forming old activities. 

The annual meting of the alumni of the 
Wisconsin Library School will take place dur- 
ing the conference. July 28 has been designat- 
ed as Alumni Day, in charge of the members. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

Miss Rathbone attended the annual con- 
ference of the American Library Associa- 
tion held in Berkeley, California, and is vis- 
iting libraries on the Pacific coast. : 

Mr. William H. Brett of the Cleveland 
Public Library gave a short talk to the 
students on June first. 

The last lecturer of the term was Mr. 
Franklin K. Mathiews, chief scout librarian 
of the Boy Scouts of America, who spoke of 
the work of his commission in providing 
better reading for boys of scout age. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Cards have been received announcing the 
marriage of Miss Eleanor Gray, 1914, to Mr. 
Landon Carter Manning, and of Miss Mabel 
N. Champlin, 1908, to Dr. Clayton P. Wolcott. 

Miss Olive Ryder, 1912, has been appoint- 
ed to fill Miss Champlin’s place as librarian 
of the Public Library at Hanover, Pa. 

Members of the class of 1915 have been 
placed as follows: 

Miss Griffiths and Miss Neuhauser are to 
catalog the library of the Hotchkiss School 
at Lakeville, Ct.; Miss Heezen has been ap- 
pointed first assistant in the Public Library 
of Burlington, Iowa; Miss McKelvy, as- 
sistant in the State Normal School Library 
at Tempe, Arizona; Miss Schummers, as- 
sistant in the Mechanics’ Institute Library 
at Rochester, N. Y.; and Miss Hileman, as- 
sistant in the New York Public Library. 
Miss Lovell is to assist in the circulating 
department and Miss Maynard in the chil- 
dren’s department at the Pratt Institute Free 
Library. Miss Atwater is to substitute in 
the children’s department of the Tompkins 
Square branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary, Miss Gump in the Pratt Institute Free 
Library, and Mr. Brevoort in the library of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Miss Campbell, during the summer, will be 
in the catalog department of the Columbia 
University Library and will also assist in 
the revision of the work of the students in 
the Columbia summer library course. Miss 
Conkling is to have charge of the cir- 
culating department of the Public Library 
at Troy, N. Y., for six months. Miss Helen 
Morgan is engaged in cataloging in the li- 
brary of the Brooklyn Institute Museum. 
Harriet B. Goocn, /nstructor. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK PUR 
LIC LIBRARY 

The last junior visits of the year were made 
to the Montague branch and the Children’s 
branch of the Brooklyn Public Library, to 
the Jamaica headquarters and Flushing and 
Manor branches of Queens Borough Public 
Library, to the New Rochelle and to the New- 
ark Public Libraries. 

On May 22, the juniors, the faculty, and 
some of the librarians attending the May 
course visited the H. W. Wilson Co.’s plant 
at White Plains. carrying box-luncheons, 
which the company supplemented with coffee 
and ice cream. 

Another Saturday was given to a trip to 
West Point by boat, during which the infor- 
mal camera club of the class was kept busy. 
An exhibit was put up in May of the photo- 
graphs taken by the students during the year, 
some of which were very good indeed, par- 
ticularly some night views of the city. 

The last senior function of the year was a 
May party given to the faculty, alumni, and 
juniors, the evening of May 14th. The libra- 
rians taking the May course were also invited 
and several were present. 

oth classes were invited to attend the Li- 
brary’s staff meeting in May, at which Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin read from her own 
writings. 

The final exercises of the School took place 
on June 1ith, at 11 a. m. Mr. Charles How- 
land Russell, secretary of the board of trus- 
tees, presided, and bestowed the diplomas. 
Mr. W. W. Appleton, chairman of the com- 
mittee on circulation, gave the certificates. 
Mr. Andrew Keogh’s address was entitled 
“The librarian as a unifier.” After the exer- 
cises, many of those present visited the school 
room, examined the theses and bibliographies, 
and admired the gift of the class of I9I5, a 
“History of the art of writing,” a fine work of 
text and plates in four portfolios. 

The list of graduates is as follows, with the 
title of the thesis or bibliography presented: 
May E. Baillet, Irvington, N. J. The public library 

and the public school 
Rachel Hustace Beall, New York City. Bibliography: 

Schoolroom decoration 
Elizabeth V. Briggs, Detroit, Michigan. Bibliography: 

Supplement to New York State Library, Reference 

books for catalogers 
Margaret Evelyn Calfee, Pulaski, Va. County library, 

its rise and progress 
Mabel Cooper, Independence, Oregon Survey of 
olk County, Ore., with suggestions for a plan for 

a county library 
Elsie May Cornew, New York City Best methods 

of administering branch reference departments 
May Virginia Crenshaw, Norfolk, Va. Public libra 

ries of the South 
Alma D. Custead, Erie. Pa. Ways of guiding readers 
Francis Joseph Dolezal St. Louis, Mo. Bibliography: 
Modernism and modernist leaders 


Florence E. Foshay, Portchester, N. Y. Bibliography: 
Twentieth century drama 
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Marietta Fuller, Brooklyn, N. Y. Bibliography: Twen- 
tieth century novels 

Juliette Alice Handerson, Cleveland, O. History of 
training for librarianship in the United States. 

Edith J. Roswell Hawley, Hartford, Conn. Bibli- 
ography: Literary geography. 

Dollie Booth Hepburn, East Orange N. J. _ Bibli- 
ography: Buffon 

Frances Kaercher, Pottsville, Pa. County library work 
with children. 

Rose Kahan, Seattle, Wash. Bibliography: Coalition 
of nations, 1879 to the present. 

Elizabeth Lena Kamenetzky, Newark, N. J. Busi- 
ness branch of a iblic libr ary. 

Sara Laurence Kell eg, New York City. Primitive 
story telling in Iceland 

Mary McDonnell, New Rochelle, N. Y. Humor in 
savage folk lore 

George a ay Maynard, Westboro. Massachusetts. 
Bibliogr: aphy Storage batteries. 

Katharine faynard, Westboro, Massachusetts. Bibli- 
ography Twentieth cent poetry 

Dorothy Purviance Miller, N. Y. Travel- 
ing hbraries; their possibilities. 

May Lundy Milligan, Akron, O. Bibliography: In- 
dustrial housing. 

Susan Moore Molleson, Brooklyn, N. Y. Primitive 
story telling among savage races. 

Mary Louisa Osborn, Wainscott. N. Y. Study of a 
town library~with its problems, in a given com- 
munity 

Dorothy N. Rogers, River Falls, Wis. Prison libraries. 

Mary Ellis Rossell, New Brighton, N. Y. History of 

story telling in England, France and Germany. 

Alice Frederica Rupp, New Rochelle, N. Y. Relation 
of the library to the pageant. 

Irene Elizabeth Smith, Portland, Oregon. Bibliog- 
raphy: Reference books for the study of standard 
in English literature. 

Rachel N. T. Stone, Hartford. Conn. Library ex- 
tension 

Allan Victor Térnudd, Abo, Finland. Bibliography: 
Psychology of reason 

Elizabeth Trumbull Williams, Hartford, Conn. TIilus- 
tration of children’s books. 

Mary Elizabeth Winslow, Royalton, Vt. Illustrators 
of children’s books. 

Frances Rankin Young, Jacksonville, Fla. Primitive 
story telling in Greece. 


The following students received certifi- 
cates: 


Dorothy Anderton, New York City. 

Kathryn Arthur, Montclair, 

Wilhelmine N. Austin New York City. 

Charlotte Stuart Best, Seattle, Wash. 

Marjorie Church Burbank, New York City. 

Mary Ethel Clarke. Ypsilanti, Mich 
Gladys L. Crain, Newtonville, Mass. 

Caroline Hill Davis, Uni versity, Va. 

Philena A. Dickey, Washington, D. 

Josephine Haydock Edwards, New Rochelle, 

Pauline Field. Minneapolis, Minn 

Irene Johnson Gibson, Little Rock, Ark. 
Helen Holcombe Greene, New York City. 

Lillian Mary Hodge, Detroit, Mich. 

Margaret Jackson, Englewood, 

Louise Elizabeth "Jones, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Clara Annetta Larson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

ee Catherine McCurdy, Toronto. Can. 
ary McDonnell, New Rochelle, aa Y. 

Charlotte Matson, Minne: polis, Min 

Johanna Louise Olschewsky, New York City. 

Clara Overton. New York City. 

Charles V. Park, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Elizabeth Norman Prall, Saginaw, Mich. 

Annette M. Reynaud, East Orange, N. J. 

Ena Robb, Houston, Tex 

Helen Salzmann, Kingston, AR A 

Madeline Scheuch, New York City. 

Samuel Seng, W uchang, China. 

Ray R. Simpson, New York City. 

Walter Richardson Spofford, Hudson, Mass. 

Augusta Mara Starr, Excelsior, Minn. 

Grace Fitzhugh Thomson, New ‘York City. 

Esther Fox Fucher, Portland, Ore. 

Robert William Glenroie Vail, Romulus, N. Y. 

Ella Elizabeth Wagar, New York City. 

Edna Hinman Wilder, New Haven, Vt. 
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On June 4, 59 persons took the entrance 
examinations at the School and 39 in other 
parts of the country and abroad. 


Mary W. PLiummer, Principal. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE, DEPARTMENT OF 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 

June began with a fortnight of final ex- 
aminations, made more endurable for the 
seniors by the thought of the gayeties and 
ceremonies of Commencement Week, June 
13-17. 

The degree of B.S. was conferred upon the 
following candidates, members of the four 
year course of Simmons: Anita M. Allen, 
Harriet C. Ames, Margaret E. Batcheller, 
Gladys M. Bigelow, Isabelle L. Chaffin, Mar- 
garet M. Clark, Marian F. Cross, Louise J. 
Delano, Gladys L. Dixon, Ruth M. Eaton, 
Annie R. C. Fennell, Ethel K. Fowler, Helen 
T. Gerald, Ruth W. Hatch, Marie A. 
Lamont, Lucy D. Luard, Ella R. Me- 
Dowell, Mary A. Pinkham, Marie F. 
Smalley, Marjorie T. Underwood, and Paul- 
ine M. Yager. The same degree was also 
conferred upon the following graduates of 
other colleges, who, having completed the one 
year course in library science in previous 
years, have now offered proof of subsequent 
professional experience: Winnifred Chapman, 
Alice Boynton Day, Anna E. Foster, Louise 
M. Hoxie, Esther C. Johnston, Pauline Pot- 
ter, Grace W. Thompson, Margaret Watkins, 
and Mabel Eaton McClain. 

APPOINTMENTS 

The following appointments have been made 
since the report made in the June Lrprary 
JOURNAL: 

Margaret E. Batcheller, 1915, librarian of 
the Public Library of Portville, N. Y. 

Gladys Lord Dixon, 1915, temporary assist- 
ant, reference catalog department, New York 
Public Library. 

Ruth Winnifred Hatch, 1915, assistant, 
branch department, Public Library of Cincin- 
nati. 

Madeline Junkins, 1914-15, assistant, Library 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Marie F. Smalley, 1915, assistant, Library 
of Williams College. 

Madeline Jenkins, 1914-15, assistant, Library 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Marjorie Tilton Underwood, 1915, assistant 
in the catalog and reference department, Pub- 
lic Library of Cincinnati. 

Annie R. C. Fennell, 1915, assistant, Arnold 
Arboretum. 

Sadie St. Clair, cataloger, Redwood Libra- 
ry, Newport, R. I. 
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Ruth Parker, 1914, is employed in the West- 
field Atheneum Library. 

Christine Price has been acting librarian at 
Williams College since the resignation of Mr. 
Lowe. 

Jane Baumler, 1917, is to work this summer 
in the Utica Public Library. 

Annie D. Edwards and May M. Clark, who 
were on leave of absence, will return to their 
home libraries at St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Cornelia H. Ellis, 1912-13, has resigned from 
the Boston Athenzum to return to her Vir- 
ginia home. 

Harriet M. Bosworth, 1912, is to be assist- 
ant cataloger at the Massachusetts State Li- 
brary, not first assistant, as was reported by 
the school last month. 


June Ricuarpson DonNELLY. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

An experimental problem in preparing and 
presenting a popular program suited to an 
evening in the library lecture room was 
worked out very successfully by the students. 
The story of the “Rhinegold” was the theme 
of one program with related musical num- 
bers on the Victrola. Another was “Peer 
Gynt,” with certain Victrola selections from 
Grieg’s music. 

This year the final problem in book selec- 
tion was the preparation of a list of books for 
a small branch to be started by the Canton 
(O.) Public Library, and the co-operation of 
Miss Mary Martin, the librarian, in providing 
the class with such an interesting “real” prob- 
lem has been greatly appreciated. 

The out of town trips made in connection 
with the “Library administration” course 
were taken during May and included the li- 
braries of Oberlin College, Detroit, Willough- 
by. Mentor Village, Painesville, and Lake 
Erie College. 

The Annual of the Library School is is- 
sued for the first time as a separate publica- 
tion by the class of 1915; heretofore it has 
been included in the University Annual. The 
splendid class spirit and capable work have 
produced a clever and attractive publication. 

The Alumni Association held its yearly 
meeting at the School on June 14th, followed 
by the annual luncheon. This year’s meeting 
was of unusual interest as it was the tenth 
anniversary of the School, and the class of 
1910 held its fifth reunion. 

The students were given their certificates 
at the University Commencement which was 
held Thursday morning, June 17th. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot delivered the address. 
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The examinations for entrance to the 

School were held June 18th and 19th. 
ALUMNI NEWS 

Gertrude H. Sipher, 1913, was married 
April 29th to Mr. Gilbert O. Ward, technical 
librarian of the Cleveland Public Library. 

Some appointments of the class of 1915 are 
as follows: 

Clara Louida Angell, Toledo Public Library. 

Ruth Mabon Fornwalt, Sioux City (lowa) 
Public Library. 

Louise Erminie Bailey, Minneapolis Public 
Library. 

Helen Rachel Harsh, The Brumback Library, 
Van Wert, Ohio. 

Gail Janette Koster, Detroit Public Library. 

Hazel Dorothy Leonberger returns to the 
Spokane Public Library. 

Vera Palmer, Detroit Public Library. 

Nellie Grace Sill returns to the Warren ( Pa.) 
Public Library. 

Ruth Van Dyke Steadman, returns to the 
Livingston (Mont.) Public Library. 
Alice Williams, assistant instructor and re- 
viser, lowa Summer Library School. 
Martha Wynne Abell, Leita Elizabeth Ed- 

wards, Bertha Dorothy Imbery, Alice Eliza- 
beth Stocking, and Isabelle Clark return 
to the Cleveland Public Library staff. 
Auice S. Tywer, Director. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Commencement exercises of the University 
were held Wednesday, June 17th in the Ar- 
mory. Inside this great building a tent-like 
auditorium seating over 5000 people was erect- 
ed for the occasion, and here President James 
conferred degrees upon nearly a_ thousand 
graduates of the several colleges and schools 
of the University. His Excellency Dr. Romulo 
Naon, ambassador extraordinary and _pleni- 
potentiary from the Argentine Republic, de- 
livered the address of the day. 
Fourteen students were presented for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science as follows: 
Minnie Joanna Bollman, Champaign, Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, A.B., 1910. 

Mabel Louise Conat, Detroit, Michigan, University 
of Michigan, A.B., 1909. 

Fanny Dunlap, Champaign, Illinois, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Ph.B., 1905. 
Grace Adelaide England, Detroit, Michigan, Albion 
College, A.B., 1910. 
Antoinette Helen Goetz, Iowa City, Iowa, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, A.B., 1906 - 
Margaret May Herdman, Winnetka, Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, A.B., 1910. 

Fanny Wilder Hill, Champaign, Illinois, University 
of Illinois, A.B., 1910. 

Edith Hyde, Lancaster, Ohio, Ohio State University, 
B.A., 1908. 

Katharine Lewis, Chicago, Illinois, University of 
Illinois, A.B., 1912. 3 

Rose Margaret Mather, Plaintield, Ill., University of 
Illinois, A.B., 1905. 
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Norma Lee Peck, Ottawa, Kansas, Ottawa University, 


Alma “Penvece, Grinnell, Iowa, Oberlin Col- 
lege, A.B., 1901. 
Nellie Read Roberts, Champaign, Illinois, University 

of Illinois, A.B., 1913 
Mary Zeliaette Troy, Tuscaloosa, Ala., University of 
Alabama, B.A., 1912. 

Final honors in the Library School for high- 
est scholarship during the two years’ course, 
were awarded to Miss Mabel Louise Conat. 

Among the visitors to Urbana during Com- 
mencement week were the following former 
students of the Library School: Mrs. Bertha 
Baird, 1912, librarian Mason City (la.) Pub- 
lic Library; Miss Cena Sprague, 1913-14, of 
the State University of Iowa Library; Mrs. 
Leila Weilepp Musselman, 1905, of Quincy, 
Illinois; Mrs. Margaret Grafius Birkhoff, 1905, 
of Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. Clara Brooks Dim- 
mitt, 1912, of Chicago; Mrs. Rena Lucas 
Whitsitt, 1904, of Moline; and Miss Grace 
Kelley, 1903, of the John Crerar Library. 

Altogether the degree of B.L.S. has been 
conferred upon 257 graduates of this school; 
the total number of students who have attend- 
ed the school is 532. 

Miss Simpson entertained the seniors and 
the faculty on Tuesday afternoon of Com- 
mencement week. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Grace England, B.L.S. 1915, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the municipal and civics di- 
vision of the Detroit Public Library. 

Mabel L. Conat, B.L.S. 1915, has been ap- 
pointed first assistant in the reference depart- 
ment of the Detroit Public Library. 

Margaret Herdman, B.L.S. 1915, has been 
appointed librarian of the University of Syria, 
Beirut, Syria. 

Katharine Lewis, B.L.S. 1915, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Municipal Health De- 
partment of Chicago. 

Roma Brashear, 1914-15, has been appoint- 
ed to a position in the Rosenberg Library, 
Gatveston. 

Renée B. Stern, 1898, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Illinois. 

Norma Lee Peck, B.L.S. 1915, will spend the 
summer working in the Decatur (Illinois) 
Public Library. 

P. L. Wrnpsor, Director. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH—TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 

The Training School was closed for sum- 
mer recess May 31-June 5. 

Dr. William M. Davidson, superintendent 
of Pittsburgh schools, addressed the Training 
School May 1oth on the subject of “Co-opera- 
tion between schools and libraries.” 
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Mr. Arthur L. Bailey, librarian of the Wil- 
mington Institute Free Library, gave three lec- 
tures on “Book binding” to the school May 
26-27. The lectures were supplemented by a 
visit to the library bindery. 

The courses scheduled for the summer term 
are as follows: 

Story telling. Miss Whiteman. 

Library buildings Mr. Craver. 

Order work. ir. Hewitt. 

Cataloging. Miss Randall. 

Public speaking. Mrs. Kirk. . 

Modern public library movement in America. Miss 

Bogle. 

Routine of a branch library. Miss Howard. 
Administration of children’s room. Miss Bogle. 
Home libraries. Miss Singley. 

Yellow fiction. Miss Randall. 

Poetry symposium. Miss Ellis. 

Departmental routine. Miss Law. 

Business methods. Mr. Wright. 


FACULTY 

Miss Effie Louise Power represented the 
Training School at the A. L. A. Conference at 
Berkeley, California. Miss Power is chair- 
man of the committee on elementary school li- 
braries of the N. E. A. 

Miss Margaret Mann will give the courses 
in cataloging and classification at the River- 
side Public Library Summer School June 2%- 
July 31. 

ALUMNAE 

Ruth Price, 1914, has resigned her position 
as assistant in the children’s room of the Wylie 
Avenue branch of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh to accept a position in the chil- 
dren’s department of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. 

Clara E. Purdum, 1914, has been appointed 
children’s librarian of the New Castle Pub- 
lic Library. 

Ethel P. Underhill, 1909, will give a course 
in library work with children at the Riverside 
Public Library Summer School June 28- 


uly 31. 
July 31 Sarau C. N. Bocte. 
DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 


Helen Louise Johnston, 1914, accepted a 
temporary position in January as senior assist- 
ant in the catalog department of the East 
Orange (N. J.) Public Library. This posi- 
tion has now been made permanent. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL, CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF 


ATLANTA 


During the last week of the second term of 
the Library School, March 24-30, Mrs. Edna 
Lymar Scott gave her regular course of in- 
struction in children’s work. On the after- 
noon of March 20th Mrs. Scott gave a story- 
telling recital to the students of the Library 
School, the staff of the library, and a few in- 
vited guests. 
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The third term of the Library School op- 
ened on April 5 on which day Miss Jose- 
phine Adams Rathbone, vice-director of the 
Pratt Institute.Library School, lectured to the 
students on “Fiction.” After the lecture the 
faculty entertained at luncheon in the school 
room for Miss Rathbone. 

Miss Laura Hammond, librarian of the 
Georgia School of Technology, gave a lecture. 
April 28, on the special features of college 
library work. On April 30 the class visited 
the library of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology where Miss Hammond gave a sec- 
ond lecture on the administration of a col- 
lege library. 

On May 6, Mrs. Maud Barker Cobb, state 
librarian of Georgia, lectured on state library 
work, This lecture was followed up by a 
visit to the State library May 8. 

Miss Lutie E. Stearns made her annual visit 
to the school on May 21 and 22. On the after- 
noon of May 21 Miss Stearns was present at 
a meeting of the Graduates Association and 
spoke informally of her work during the past 
winter. The following officers of the associa- 
tion were elected: President, Miss Vera 
Southwick, 1914; vice-president, Miss Jes- 
sica Hopkins, 1906; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Chloe Smith, 1912; executive board to 
consist of the above officers, Miss Catherine 
Walker, 1913, and Miss Julia Schilling, 1915. 

The class of 1915 was graduated on the 
morning of May 22d with the usual simple 
exercises. Miss Stearns made a most inspir- 
ing graduating address and the certificates 
were presented to the class by Mr. Harrison 
Jones, president of the board of trustees of 
the Carnegie Library. Some of the graduates 
went at once to positions and each member 
of the class had secured a position before 
graduation. A list of the class and their po- 
sitions follows: Miss Harvie Banks, assistant, 
Detroit Public Library; Mrs. Harry B. Cham- 
berlin, assistant, Carnegie Library of Atlanta; 
Miss Alma Jamison, assistant, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Atlanta; Miss Louise Roberts, as- 
sistant, Birmingham Public Library; Miss 
Nellie Rowe, assistant, Greensboro, North 
Carolina; Miss Julia Schilling, assistant, Car- 
negie Library of Atlanta; Miss Mary Yates, 
librarian, State Normal and Industrial School, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Devia Foreacre SNEED, Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

The eighth celebration of May day was 

most successful. Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, vice- 

librarian of the Buffalo Public Library, gave 

the address of the morning on “Personality in 


a democracy.” About one hundred and fifty 
guests attended the reception. The rooms were 
very attractive with white narcissus and apple 
blossoms in large quantities. Coffee and sand- 
wiches were served during the morning. A 
number of visiting librarians from the state 
were guests of the school for the occasion. 
The picture bulletins around which the féte 
was held, were on display in the gallery. Ac- 
cording to custom a catalog was prepared by 
the committee of students in charge of the 
day; it was very attractive this year with its 
unique cover, a conventionalized fleur-de-lis 
in green and yellow, pasted on the brown 
cover paper. The same design was carried 
out in the announcement poster placed at the 
foot of the stairs leading to the gallery. Type 
printed pages announced the titles of the bul- 
letins with their artist-makers. 

In connection with the course in binding, 
twenty members of the class took advantage 
of the offer made by the Democrat Printing 
Co. to bind a book. Two profitable afternoons 
were spent at the bindery by those who elect- 
ed this work. 

The students have enjoyed two talks from 
Dr. McCarthy in the study of current sociolog- 
ical material. Two most suggestive lectures 
were given by Miss Florence R. Curtis, from 
the Library School of the University of IIli- 
nois on May 3 and 4. The subjects were 
“Library work as a profession” and “Institu- 
tional libraries,” the latter having special sig- 
nificance for the class since two of the stu- 
dents had reorganized the Wisconsin State 
Prison Library at Waupun during field prac- 
tice. Miss Stearns lectured to the school on 
May 18, her subject being the “Seven prob- 
lems of the age.” Miss Stearns had a very 
warm welcome awaiting her. 

A dramatic reading of Beulah Marie Dix’s 
“Across the border” was given before the 
students and their guests on Friday evening 
April 17. Rev. A. A. Ewing, Prof. Shower- 
man, Prof. Goodnight, Prof. Beatty, Prof. 
Gilmore, Mr. Dudgeon, Miss Humble, and 
others took part. 

Mr. C. H. Crownhart of the State Indus- 
trial Commission spoke briefly to the class, 
May 26, on the publications of the commis- 
sion, his talk being one in the series given on 
current sociological material. Mr. Brett de- 
livered two lectures, May 27 and 28. His sub- 
jects were “The Decimal Classification” and 
“The larger purpose of the public library.” 
Mr. Brett brought interesting slides showing 
work done for children by the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library. A dramatic reading of Bernard 
Shaw's “Devil’s disciple” was given in honor 
of Mr. Brett during his visit. 
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Miss Cornelia Marvin spoke to the class 
May 26 on “Phases of library work on the 
Pacific coast.” 

On May 31 the annual picnic of the school 
was held on the invitation of Miss Turvill 
at her country home. 

A children’s party was given the afternoon 
of June 9. The principal feature was a read- 
ing by thirteen children of a dramatization 
of Lewis Carroll’s “Through the looking- 
glass.” After the reading the guests, fifty 
o more children and their parents, enjoyed 
the picture books and other children’s books 
on exhibition and then were served with ice- 
cream and animal crackers. Stories were told 
by Georgiana Mineau, one of the students. 

Commencement exercises for the ninth class 
to graduate from the School were held at 8 
o'clock on the evening of June 10. Professor 
Percy H. Boynton of the University of Chi- 
cago gave the principal address and was most 
happy in his choice of subject, “The fine art 
of provincialism.” Mr. Dudgeon as director 
of the school presided. The address of wel- 
come was given by President Van Hise, fol- 
lowed by brief words of congratulation from 
Mr. Cary, state superintendent of public in- 
struction and member of the governing board 
of the school. 

After the certificates were awarded to the 
graduates, thirty-three in number this year, an 
informal reception was held. 

The following have received appointments: 


Alma P. Brunsell, assistant, branch department, Cin- 
cinnati Public Library. 

Eleanor Campbell, branch librarian, Detroit Public 
Library. 

Jennie E. Doran, cataloger, Calgary (Alberta) Public 
Library. 

Margaret E. Ely, assistant, Chicago Public Library. 

Nina Fieldstad assistant, children’s department, Cin- 
cinnati Public Library. 

Laura J. Gage, assistant, cataloging and reference de- 
partment, Cincinnati Public Library. 

Gladys N. Germond, cataloger, University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie. 

Catherine E. Head, member, training class for chil- 
dren's librarians. Cleveland Public Library 

Jessie R. Henkel, assistant, Detroit Public Library. 

Georgiana Mineau, member, training class for chil- 
dren's librarians Cleveland Public Library. 


Public Library 

Sybil C. Schuette, assistant, Green Bay (Wis.) Pub- 
lic Library 

Caroline C. Shaw, librarian, Marshfield (Wis.) Public 
Library. 

Alice RB. Story, assistant, Virginia (Minn.) Public 
Library 

Cecilia M. Troy, assistant. Chicago Public Library. _ 

Mabel A. Wayne, librarian, Anderson (Ind.) Public 
Library 

Ruth Worden, assistant, open-shelf room, Buffalo Pub- 
lic Library. 


Temporary appointments are: 


Caroline C. Shaw, instruction in_ mending and care of 
books in the summer session, Indiana Library Com- 
mission. 
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Irma M. Walker, acting librarian, Whitewater (Wis.) 
Normal! School. 

Norma D. Hibbert, organizer, High School Library 
Port Washington, Wis. 


ALUMNI NOTES 

A reunion dinner was held Monday eve- 
ning, June 7, at the Berkeley Conference 
Fifteen graduates were present and three sum- 
mer school students. 

Anna B. Skinner, 1910, was married June 
28 to Mr. Charles E. Winstead, of Boise, Ida- 
ho. Miss Skinner was librarian at Boise for 
two years. 

May I. Stearns, rg10, has returned to the 
Newberry Library having a position in the 
catalog department. 

Anna Kosek, 1911, has accepted a position 
as cataloger in the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Pub- 
lic Library, beginning August 1. She re- 
signed a similar position in the Madison 
(Wis.) Free Library. 

Harriet G. Muir, 1911, was married June 3 
to Mr. John Stewart of Lincoln, Neb. Since 
her graduation Miss Muir has been children’s 
librarian of the Lincoln City Library. 

Louise C. Grace, 1914, has resigned the li- 
brarianship of the Marshfield (Wis.) Public 
Library to take charge of one of the Detroit 
(Mich.) branch libraries. 

Mary B. Kimball, 1914, resigned her posi- 
tion as reference librarian of the Madison 
(Wis.) Free Library to become head of the 
order department of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, St. Paul, beginning July 1. 

May Lewis, 1914, supervised the cataloging 
of the County Agricultural School library at 
Onalaska, Wis., in June. 

Ada Cochrane, ex-1915, was acting librarian 
at Delavan, Wis., for six weeks during the 
spring. 


Reviews 


Bascom, Erva L. Book selection. Preprint of 
“Manual of library economy,” chapter 16. 
A. L. A. Pub. Board. 35 p. (5 p. bibl.) 
Miss Bascom’s chapter on “Book selection” 

is admirable, one of the best in the Manual. 

It is sane, practical, well arranged, and covers 

the subject most satisfactorily. It is altogether 

a sound guide. Besides, it makes interesting 

reading. 

Like the other chapters in the Manual, the 
problems outlined and the solutions suggested 
are applicable chiefly to small and medium 
sized libraries. Obviously, in book selection, 
the very few large libraries have special prob- 
lems which are beyond the scope of the discus- 
sion, but in general the principles given do 
apply to all libraries. A careful reading of 
this chapter would well repay any librarian. 


+ 
— 
} Ada M. Pratt, cataloger, South Dakota Library Com 
mission, Pierre 
Rosette Reese hildren’s librarian Antig (Wis.) 
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The principles of selection enumerated are 
well thought out and clearly stated. A point 
wisely emphasized is the danger in allowing 
selection to be influenced by the personal equa- 
tion or fad of any single person or group of 
persons in the community. Such people are 
not unknown on library boards or on book 
committees. It might have been added that li- 
brarians need to guard against their own fads. 
Book collections have sometimes been most 
unevenly built up because librarians have given 
undue prominence to their own special inter- 
ests. 

The rejection of books on the opinion of a 
few narrow minded people who think them 
harmful or even bad, is wisely warned against. 
“The book which provokes thought or even 
arouses opposition, regarding any of the con- 
stantly changing concepts of thought or springs 
of action is to be welcomed provided it does 
not seek to destroy the principles on which 
our civilization is based.” 

The observations on the purchase of secta- 
rian books and periodicals are undoubtedly 
sound. One might wish there were some ex- 
pression of opinion on the acceptance of gifts 
of sectarian books and the objections frequently 
made by various sects to the presence of books 
in the library hostile to their particular views. 

The importance of the librarian’s detailed 
knowledge of his community is rightly empha- 
sized. It is said that such knowledge should 
be as much a part of his working equipment 
as a knowledge of cataloging and classifica- 
tion. Might it not have been truly said that 
the former is vastly the more important? At- 
tention is called to the need of special care in 
the use of general lists of recommended books 
however carefully selected and annotated, for 
the users of libraries vary so greatly in differ- 
ent cities that these lists are usually indifferent 
aids. 

Undoubtedly many librarians need the warn- 
ing that a title should not be chosen, “no 
matter how excellent the list containing it or 
how favorable the note accompanying it, with- 
out careful search in later or current lists to 
ascertain if it has not been supplanted by a 
better book, or has not been issued in a new 
edition.” 

Small libraries should select from bvlletins 
of the large pubtic libraries only with discrim- 
ination. “They vary greatly in value, the se- 
lection in some being excellent and well bal- 
anced, in some very uneven, and in others de- 
cidedly poor as a whole. In most of them 
there is no way of determining what books 
have been chosen as valuable additions, what 
bought to meet an urgent need regardless of 
inherent value, and what added as gifts (some- 
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times worthless). In some, new and old books 
are not distinguished.” 

The point is made that the librarian usually 
collects the titles for consideration by board 
or book committee. It might have been wise 
to call attention to the desirability of really 
giving the choice to the librarian, leaving mere- 
ly formal approval to the book committee. A 
properly equipped librarian should in the na- 
ture of the case be better qualified to select the 
books than any board member. 

Some excellent lists are given for selecting 
children’s books, but in the body of the text 
the subject is merely said to be a special field 
and so does not come within the province of 
the chapter. One does sometimes wish that 
librarians did not invariably consider children’s 
work such a specialty that they must always 
leave it to children’s librarians alone to dis- 
cuss. Librarians give to children’s librarians a 
freer hand in book selection than they do to 
any other specialist. It is conceivable that 
this attitude towards children’s work in gen- 
eral is a mistake. Does it not tend to make 
children’s work a thing too much apart and 
to create a situation which may lead to mis- 
understanding and even friction? For this 
condition librarians are undoubtedly at fault. 

The lists and bibliographies at the end of the 
chapter are excellent. F. 
Reece, Ernest J. State documents for libra- 

ries. Urbana: University of Illinois. 163 p. 

8°. (University of Illinois. Bulletin, v. 

12, no. 36. May 10, 1915.) 

After briefly taking up, p. 7-9, the field 
covered by state literature, and the grounds 
on which libraries will make their selection of 
it, p. 10, the author proceeds to give, p. 11-69, 
a description of the various state publications 
which are issued by one and another state, 
grouping them for this purpose in broad gen- 
eral classes. He provides us here with a 
table of the legislatures of the states, 
their periods of meeting, etc. Also with 
three bibliographies or lists—one of the latest 
compilation of laws or revised statutes of each 
state; another of the blue book or legislative 
manual at present being issued in each state: 
and a third of the educational reports of each 
State. 

The treatment of state publications in libra- 
ries, i.e. recording, classifying, and cataloging 
them, is then dealt with, p. 70-75. 

Pages 76-102 treat of the distribution of 
these publications, including an authoritative 
detailed account of the law and method in 
each state, winding up with suggestions for a 
model method of regulating the printing and 
distribution of state publications in any state. 
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Bibliographical matter occupies p. 103-156: 
(1) being bibliographies of state publications 
or works containing bibliographical informa- 
tion about them; and (2) under 25 topics, 
bibliographical references to state official mate- 
rial on each topic, this material being over- 
whelmingly, though not exclusively, laws on 
the subject. An index finishes the book. 

It will be seen that Professor Reece has 
brought together a valuable mass of informa- 
tion in a field where it was much needed, and 
so rendered a service to the library public 
especially. He has built a framework which 
each state for itself should feel responsibility 
to fill in with fuller and more exact data 
through its state library, its state library com- 
mission or historical society, or individuals 
working in the field of state bibliography. Be- 
sides the bird’s-eye view he gives of what 
the states are doing in the publishing way, the 
bibliographical material he has compiled is 
most helpful. The thorough and authoritative 
character of his work, and the good judgment 
shown, reflect credit on the author, and on the 
postgraduate library school of the University 
of Illinois where Professor Reece gives a 
semester’s course in state documents with this 
as its basis. 

As it is in the nature of mortals, when given 
a taste of a good thing, to desire more, we 
should have liked a list of the states which 
make a haul of documents which have been 
already printed in separate form and repub- 
lish them as a collected series with title, 
Legislative Documents, or Senate and Assem- 
bly Documents, or the like. As he says (p. 69) 
of this collected series, “Ordinarily it has no 
general index, and exhibits little system in 
the arrangement of contents.” To this could 
doubtless be added that this dragnet of a 
series is often haphazard as to what it in- 
cludes, important documents slipping in some 
years and out other years or staying out alto- 
gether, while others not of great and univer- 
sal importance to be preserved are in it. The 
dictum which follows, “It (the collected edi- 
tion of state documents) is indispensable, how- 
ever, in libraries which are building up 
large document collections” seems to be con- 
tradictory to his statement on the next page 
that “Each document has to do with some 
subject, however, and should be so located as 
readily to be available to those seeking infor- 
mation upon that subject.” Does he mean that 
a large library maintaining a document depart- 
ment, in order to have every edition, should 
keep the collected set in “innocuous desue- 
tude” in that department, while the actual 
working copies are duplicates “so located as 


readily to be available”? Or does he mean to 
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designate as “indispensable” the legitimate 
Assembly and Senate documents, those which 
have not been already issued by departments, 
which have, in fact, no other source than one 
of those two houses, namely, the reports and 
hearings of committees and of officials of 
either house, their journals, and papers pre- 
sented at their sessions in connection with 
the business of either house? From two to a 
dozen volumes might contain this expurgated 
legislative documents set for most sessions, 
we should think, when the re-publications are 
left out. But when thus boiled down to those 
really “indispensable” because not duplicates, 
why restrict their necessity to the libraries 
maintaining documents departments only? 
Would not other libraries in the state also 
want these journals and papers of both 
houses ? 

Professor Reece’s directions for recording, 
classing, and cataloging state publications, giv- 
ing useful blank forms, are in accordance with 
the best usage. The inverted order of names 
of government bodies, i.e., Education Bureau, 
instead of Bureau of Education, which was 
originally introduced in the catalogs com- 
piled by the undersigned, seems to be stamped 
with the seal of universal approval. In view 
of its utility it is greatly to be regretted that 
the Library of Congress did not see its way 
clear to adopting it for government authors 
in the English language only. Of course, as 
the Library of Congress explains, inversion in 
foreign languages is impossible in some from 
the nature of the language, and helps not at 
all or even makes the entry more difficult to 
find. As to inverting in English and using the 
direct order in every other language, that 
would be lack of uniformity and introducing 
an exception to the general rule. This, as 
every one who has directed a cataloging staff 
knows, would create difficulties of interpreta- 
tion and application which would impede and 
slow up the work. So the Library of Congress 
enters American and foreign government 
authors alike in the direct form, e.g., U. S. 
Bureau of Education; France. Ministére de 
Instruction Publique. Contrary to Profes- 
sor Reece’s advice to libraries to prefer the 
inverted form, the writer’s experience is that 
any library using Library of Congress printed 
cards will regret it in the end if it attempts to 
use a different heading from that found on 
them. The scratching off of the printed direct 
form to replace it by the inverted form will be 
constant and unsatisfactory labor and pains. 
Whether the Library of Congress, now that it 
has a well-trained staff and smooth running 
machinery, could, perhaps, now change, and 
make this one exception of using the inverted 
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form for government author entries in Eng- 
lish only, and so bring the Document Catalog 
and the Library of Congress printed cards 
into uniformity, is worth a question, at least. 

Professor Reece’s suggestions for a model 
law for printing and distribution of state 
publications are admirable. They center 
around the necessity “That each state lodge 
in some central agency the entire authority 
over printing and distribution.” May the 
reviewer suggest adding to the author’s next 
sentence: “It is of comparatively small im- 
portance what this agency is,” the words: 
Provided that it have the essentials of (1) 
storage space for back volumes; (2) an ac- 
tive library in which one copy of every pub- 
lication of the state can be preserved and 
made available, and in which exchanges 
can utilized; and (3) above all, 
permanence as well bibliographical 
competence in personnel. The state library 
should have all these. The office of the 
secretary of state conspicuously lacks them. 
We wish that Professor Reece had empha- 
sized the folly of free distribution of docu- 
ments by members of the state legislature. 
Like the free seed distribution of the United 
States Congress, it should give place in these 
days to agencies now equipped to distrib- 
ute systematically and according to need. The 
better class of United States senators and 
representatives now admit this, and their 
colleagues of the states are surely no less 
in favor of economy and good methods. As 
for storage, only those who have had illu- 
minating experiences know how deplorably 
often a government department has failed 
even to keep a complete file of its own pub- 
lications. 

But this is on the distribution side only. 
As to supervision and control of state print- 
ing the evidence seems in favor of a sep- 
arate body, larger, so as to represent the 
various interests, in commission form. This 
commission would apply discretionary powers 
to avert the inadaptabilities and absurdities 
which a cast-iron law frequently works out 
into. Also, its regulation of minor details 
of production, make-up, output, size of 
editions, etc., should not be allowed to ex- 
tend into dictation to the publishing de- 
partments as to the contents of their pub- 
lications, nor as to what those publications 
may be. The commission on economy and 
efficiency recommended such a commission 
for United States publications, to consist of 
the Librarian of Congress, the Public Printer 
[Superintendent of Documents], a_ repre- 
sentative of the department doing the most 
printing, and two persons unconnected with 
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the government, of large experience in book 
publishing. Although the joint committee on 
printing has not been willing to relinquish 
its control into the hands of such a_ body, 
there may be in the states no such body 
with existing prerogative to bar the way. 

While Professor Reece lays stress upon 
the fact that “State governments differ 
as markedly as they do in detail of organi- 
zation” as affecting their publications, he 
does not emphasize as he might that other 
perhaps equally trouble-breeding factor, the 
havoc in state organization created by the 
political party recently arrived in power, 
which outwits the civil service regulations 
and “turns the rascals out” by reconstruct- 
ing the state machinery. 

While he gives to Bowker’s “State publica- 
tions” and “The monthly list of state pub- 
lications” their due recognition as the autho- 
rities par excellence in this field, we wish 
he had called attention to the gap that needs 
to be filled between their dates, with the 
hope that some one may be inspired to fill it. 

E. E. 


Piper, A. Cecit. Index to periodicals. v. 1, 
April-Sept., 1914. Stanley Paul. 192 p. Q. 
This “classified and annotated index to the 

original articles contained in the principal 
weekly, monthly and quarterly periodicals,” 
“compiled by various authorities and arranged 
by . . . the librarian of the public library, 
Winchester,” represents the latest attempt at 
an English ‘Poole’s Index.” “The very great 
need that exists for some such Index” was, as 
the preface states, obvious. The questions 
are only: how much ground does this Index 
attempt to cover? how well does it cover it? 

The present volume, of something less than 
two hundred large-type, wide-margined pages 
covers six months’ issues of something over 
one hundred periodicals. To some extent, un- 
fortunately it would seem, it duplicates our 
own periodical indexes, since it indexes not 
only between twenty and thirty English peri- 
odicals already fully indexed therein (a some- 
what defendable duplication) but also such 
well-known American periodicals as Harper's, 
Century, Scribner's, North American Review, 
etc. 

Two German periodicals, the Zettschrift fiir 
Englische Philologie and the Zeitschrift fiir 
Romanische Philologie are indexed, and two 
French, the Revue Celtique and Romania 
The preface states that fully fifty Belgian and 
French periodicals would have been included 
except for the war. Generally speaking the 
periodicals chosen seem to be of the heavier 
or more scholarly sort, and that this is an in- 
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dex for the bibliographer rather than hoi pollot 
is emphasized by the deckle-edged paper on 
which it is printed. 

The arrangement of the material offers an 
innovation, being a subject arrangement ac- 
cording to the Brussels International modifica- 
tion of the Dewey Decimal Classification. 
This has, of course, the obvious merits and 
defects of the classified as compared with 
the dictionary arrangement of any material. 
An alphabetic “subject index” to the classifica- 
tion heads actually used furnishes a key to the 
user unfamiliar with the Decimal Classifica- 
tion. An index by authors (alphabetical) 
concludes the volume. Any one familiar with 
the difficulties inherent in any sort of bibli- 
ographical compilation can appreciate the 
work done and wish well for its enlargement 
and continuance. F. R. 


Rutes for filing cards in the dictionary cata- 
logues of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. Pittsburgh: Carnegie Library. 35 c. 
§ ¢. 

The rules set forth in this pamphlet, based 
on those in the fourth edition of Cutter’s 
“Rules for a dictionary catalogue,” are com- 
piled for the use of assistants in the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. The arrangement of 
the pamphlet is alphabetical, under such sub- 
jects as Abbreviations, Analytical entries, 
Bible, Congresses, Hyphenated words, Music, 
Numerals, Periodicals, Place, Pseudonyms, 
Translations, Umlaut, etc., so that the puzzled 
cataloger can readily find the answer to his 
question. A large number of references are in- 
cluded, such as “Translator. See Author ar- 
rangement,” “Saints. See Forenames,” or 
“Mc, Mac. See Abbreviations.” 

The rules are given clearly, and where 
necessary are illustrated with examples of cor- 
rect alphabeting. Under the heading “Arti- 
cles” a list of articles in foreign languages is 
given, so that the cataloger may recognize 
and disregard the article at the beginning of 
an entry. D. W. 


Librarians 


New appointments made in the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library are: Miss Helen C. Bates, for sev- 
eral years chief of the order department, ap- 
pointed chief of the reference department; 
Miss Rosalie Mumford, chief of the open shelf 
division, appointed chief of the order depart- 
ment; Miss Winifred Lee Wendell, first assist- 
ant in the open shelf division, appointed chief 
of same; Miss Mabel L. Conat, with the li- 
brary for about five years, a graduate of the 
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library school of the University of Illinois, 
appointed first assistant of the reference de- 
partment; Miss Grace A. England, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, appointed 
chief of the municipal and social service di- 
vision; Miss Louise C. Grace, for several years 
with the Herbert Bowen branch library, and 
recently graduated from the Library School 
of the University of Wisconsin, for which pur- 
pose she was allowed a year’s leave of absence, 
appointed chief of the Edwin F. Conely branch 
library; Miss Bertha Martin, first assistant 
in the circulation department, appointed chief 
of the periodical division; James D. Gadd, ap- 
pointed chief binder. 


Austex, Willard, has been elected librarian 
of the Cornell University Library to succeed 
George William Harris, who has retired after 
forty-two years of service in that office. Mr. 
Austen was recommended by the special 
faculty committee appointed to canvass the 
country for the best available man. He has 
been assistant librarian and reference libra- 
rian in the library since 1892, and is a gradu- 
ate of Cornell in the class of 1891. Among the 
organizations of which he is a member are 
the Bibliograpinical Society of America, the 
American Library Association, and the New 
York State Library Association. 


Bronson, Jane S., who resigned from the 
staff of the St. Paul (Minn.) Public Library 
five years ago, died at the home of her sister 
in New Hartford, Ct., May 14, after an illness 
which lasted a year. Miss Bronson was born 
in Winchester, Ct., sixty-four years ago, but 
spent thirty years in the West, nine of them 
in St. Paul. 


Burpick, Esther E., the librarian of the 
Free Public Library of Jersey City, died at her 
home in Jersey City on May 25 from heart 
disease. Although in poor health for several 
months, Miss Burdick had only been absent 
from the library a week when she died. Miss 
Burdick was born in Brewster, Putnam county, 
New York. When only a young girl she began 
teaching in the village school. Later she had 
a private school in Brewster. In 1888 she 
entered the New York State Library School, 
graduating in 1890. While in Albany she 
served as one of the examiners of the New 
York State Board of Regents, and was invited 
to continue in that position, but she preferred 
library work. She began work in this field 
by cataloging the library at Orange, Mass. 
After organizing one or two other small libra- 
ries, she took charge of the library of the 
Union for Christian Work in Brooklyn, now 
a part of the Brooklyn Public Library system 
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In January of the year 1891 the organization 
of the Public Library of Jersey City was be- 
gun by the appointment of George Watson 
Cole as librarian. In February, 1891, Miss 
Burdick was appointed head cataloger and 
soon after was made assistant librarian. In 
the latter part of 1895 Mr. Cole resigned and 
Miss Burdick was appointed librarian, which 
position she held until her death. Under Miss 
Burdick’s management the Jersey City Library 
grew to be one of the most important and 
successful in the country. Miss Burdick was 
a member of the A. L. A. the New York 
Library Club, the New Jersey State Library 
Association and various local societies. 

Catvert, Julia E., for more than thirty years 
a member of the staff of the Toledo Public 
Library, died May 31. Miss Calvert resigned 
her position in the library five years ago and 
had since been in failing health. 


Coates, Margaret S., who has been a mem- 
ber of the apprentice class in the Westfield 
Athenzum, has been appointed second assist- 
ant librarian there. 


Coss, Mary E., N. Y. State Library School, 
1914, will resign her position as assistant in 
the N. Y. State Library School to go to the 
Brooklyn Public Library in September as 
assistant in the children’s department. 


CRANDALL, Francis A., has just resigned 
from the Documents Office in Washington on 
account of ill health. Mr. Crandall was the 
first Superintendent of Documents, from the 
creation of the office in 1895 till 1898. He 
organized the work on the plan which has ever 
since been followed, and he himself was the 
active head of the correspondence, research, and 
cataloging sections. The Documents Library, 
now numbering over 185,000 pieces, the near- 
est to a complete collection of publications of 
the United States in existence, was conceived 
and started by him. To him is due the high 
standards of the bibliographical work of the 
office from the outset, when he associated with 
himself Mr. John H. Hickcox and Miss A. R. 
Hasse, who had done previous work with the 
decuments, and four graduates of the New 
York State Library School, including Miss 
E. E. Clarke and Miss H. C. Silliman. The 
last named, now in charge of all the catalogs, 
is the only one left of this original band. Mr. 
Crandall was born in Carbondale, Pa., in 1837, 
the son of a Methodist minister, and was edu- 
cated at Cazenovia Seminary. As a practical 
printer, newspaper publisher, and editor he 
carried on his work in Erie, Pa., Providence, 
R. L., and for a term of years in Buffalo, N. Y. 
As one of the Mugwumps of that city who 
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“discovered” and backed President Cleveland, 
that executive called him to office in Wash- 
ington. It has been said that Mr. Crandall has 
a way of saying things that can make even a 
government report interesting. This is proved 
by the notes in the Monthly Catalog of U. S. 
Public Documents written by him in a lively 
style which arrests attention and fixes the de- 
tail in the memory. He is the author of ar- 
ticles on U. S. government publications in the 
New York Nation and elsewhere. The loss of 
Mr. Crandall’s thorough knowledge, judgment, 
and influence for good methods will be felt 
in the work of the Documents Office. 


Furnas, Marcia M., N. Y. State Library 
School, 1914-15, will return to the Indiana 
State Library as assistant cataloger. 


Grete, Nora H., resigned her position as 
librarian of the New Castle (Pa.) Free Public 
Library April 30 on account of ill health, and 
has gone to her home in Cleveland. 


Gitcnrist, Donald B., N. Y. State Library 
School, 1915, resigned as assistant in the N. Y. 
State Library on July 1st and will go to the 
University of Minnesota Sept. 1 to take charge 
of the loan department. 


Grant, Thirza E., N. Y. State Library 
School, 1915, has been appointed reference 
assistant at Oberlin College Library and will 
take up her work Sept. 1. 


Grensive, Adelaide H., N. Y. State Library 
School, 1914-15, will spend the summer months 
as assistant in the Newark (N. J.) Free Public 
Library. 


Haines, Miss Mabel Rainsford, having 
spent the winter and spring cataloging spe- 
cial libraries for the Library Bureau in Rich- 
mond, Va., and Hartford, Ct., has gone to 
Pasadena, Cal., for an extended visit. 


Hawes, Clara S, N. Y. State Library 
School, 1894, finished her work as cataloger 
at the Missionary Research Library, New 
York City, in May and is now temporarily en- 
gaged in cataloging in the reference division 
of the New York Public Library. 


Leonarp, Miriam, for several years first 
assistant in the catalog department of the Min- 
neapolis Public Library, was married Apr. 28 
to Robert S. Towler of Minneapolis. 


Linc, Katherine G., for sixteen years an em- 
ploye of the Detroit Public Library, as first 
assistant in the reference department and 
lately as chief of the periodical department, 
has resigned her position to take a rest. 
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Bibliographical matter occupies p. 103-150: 
(1) being bibliographies of state publications 
or works containing bibliographical informa- 
tion about them; and (2) under 25 topics, 
bibliographical references to state official mate- 
rial on each topic, this material being over- 
whelmingly, though not exclusively, laws on 
the subject. An index finishes the book. 

It will be seen that Professor Reece has 
brought together a valuable mass of informa- 
tion in a field where it was much needed, and 
so rendered a service to the library public 
especially. He has built a framework which 
each state for itself should feel responsibility 
to fill in with fuller and more exact data 
through its state library, its state library com- 
mission or historical society, or individuals 
working in the field of state bibliography. Be- 
sides the bird’s-eye view he gives of what 
the states are doing in the publishing way, the 
bibliographical material he has compiled is 
most helpful. The thorough and authoritative 
character of his work, and the good judgment 
shown, reflect credit on the author, and on the 
postgraduate library school of the University 
of Illinois where Professor Reece gives a 
semester’s course in state documents with this 
as its basis. 

As it is in the nature of mortals, when given 
a taste of a good thing, to desire more, we 
should have liked a list of the states which 
make a haul of documents which have been 
already printed in separate form and repub- 
lish them as a collected series with title, 
Legislative Documents, or Senate and Assem- 
bly Documents, or the like. As he says (p. 69) 
of this collected series, “Ordinarily it has no 
general index, and exhibits little system in 
the arrangement of contents.” To this could 
doubtless be added that this dragnet of a 
series is often haphazard as to what it in- 
cludes, important documents slipping in some 
years and out other years or staying out alto- 
gether, while others not of great and univer- 
sal importance to be preserved are in it. The 
dictum which follows, “It (the collected edi- 
tion of state documents) is indispensable, how- 
ever, in libraries which are building up 
large document collections” seems to be con- 
tradictory to his statement on the next page 
that “Each document has to do with some 
subject, however, and should be so located as 
readily to be available to those seeking infor- 
mation upon that subject.” Does he mean that 
a large library maintaining a document depart- 
ment, in order to have every edition, should 
keep the collected set in “innocuous desue- 
tude” in that department, while the actual 
working copies are duplicates “so located as 


readily to be available”? Or does he mean to 
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designate as “indispensable” the legitimate 
Assembly and Senate documents, those which 
have not been already issued by departments, 
which have, in fact, no other source than one 
of those two houses, namely, the reports and 
hearings of committees and of officials of 
either house, their journals, and papers pre- 
sented at their sessions in connection with 
the business of either house? From two to a 
dozen volumes might contain this expurgated 
legislative documents set for most sessions, 
we should think, when the re-publications are 
left out. But when thus boiled down to those 
really “indispensable” because not duplicates, 
why restrict their necessity to the libraries 
maintaining documents departments only? 
Would not other libraries in the state also 
want these journals and papers of both 
houses ? 

Professor Reece’s directions for recording, 
classing, and cataloging state publications, giv- 
ing useful blank forms, are in accordance with 
the best usage. The inverted order of names 
of government bodies, i.e., Education Bureau, 
instead of Bureau of Education, which was 
originally introduced in the catalogs com- 
piled by the undersigned, seems to be stamped 
with the seal of universal approval. In view 
of its utility it is greatly to be regretted that 
the Library of Congress did not see its way 
clear to adopting it for government authors 
in the English language only. Of course, as 
the Library of Congress explains, inversion in 
foreign languages is impossible in some from 
the nature of the language, and helps not at 
all or even makes the entry more difficult to 
find. As to inverting in English and using the 
direct order in every other language, that 
would be lack of uniformity and introducing 
an exception to the general rule. This, as 
every one who has directed a cataloging staff 
knows, would create difficulties of interpreta- 
tion and application which would impede and 
slow up the work. So the Library of Congress 
enters American and foreign government 
authors alike in the direct form, e.g. U. S. 
Bureau of Education; France. Ministére de 
I'Instruction Publique. Contrary to Profes- 
sor Reece’s advice to libraries to prefer the 
inverted form, the writer’s experience is that 
any library using Library of Congress printed 
cards will regret it in the end if it attempts to 
use a different heading from that found on 
them. The scratching off of the printed direct 
form to replace it by the inverted form will be 
constant and unsatisfactory labor and pains. 
Whether the Library of Congress, now that it 
has a well-trained staff and smooth running 
machinery, could, perhaps, now change, and 
make this one exception of using the inverted 
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form for government author entries in Eng- 
lish only, and so bring the Document Catalog 
and the Library of Congress printed cards 
into uniformity, is worth a question, at least. 

Professor Reece’s suggestions for a model 
law for printing and distribution of state 
publications are admirable. They center 
around the necessity “That each state lodge 
in some central agency the entire authority 
over printing and distribution.” May the 
reviewer suggest adding to the author’s next 
sentence: “It is of comparatively small im- 
portance what this agency is,” the words: 
Provided that it have the essentials of (1) 
storage space for back volumes; (2) an ac- 
tive library in which one copy of every pub- 
lication of the state can be preserved and 
made available, and in which exchanges 
can be utilized; and (3) above all, 
permanence as well as bibliographical 
competence in personnel. The state library 
should have all these. The office of the 
secretary of state conspicuously lacks them. 
We wish that Professor Reece had empha- 
sized the folly of free distribution of docu- 
ments by members of the state legislature. 
Like the free seed distribution of the United 
States Congress, it should give place in these 
days to agencies now equipped to distrib- 
ute systematically and according to need. The 
better class of United States senators and 
representatives now admit this, and their 
colleagues of the states are surely no less 
in favor of economy and good methods. As 
for storage, only those who have had illu- 
minating experiences know how deplorably 
often a government department has failed 
even to keep a complete file of its own pub- 
lications. 

But this is on the distribution side only. 
As to supervision and control of state print- 
ing the evidence seems in favor of a sep- 
arate body, larger, so as to represent the 
various interests, in commission form. This 
commission would apply discretionary powers 
to avert the inadaptabilities and absurdities 
which a cast-iron law frequently works out 
into. Also, its regulation of minor details 
of production, make-up, output, size of 
editions, etc.. should not be allowed to ex- 
tend into dictation to the publishing de- 
partments as to the contents of their pub- 
lications, nor as to what those publications 
may be. The commission on economy and 
efficiency recommended such a commission 
for United States publications, to consist of 
the Librarian of Congress, the Public Printer 
[Superintendent of Documents], a_ repre- 
sentative of the department doing the most 
printing, and two persons unconnected with 
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the government, of large experience in book 
publishing. Although the joint committee on 
printing has not been willing to relinquish 
its control into the hands of such a_ body, 
there may be in the states no such body 
with existing prerogative to bar the way. 

While Professor Reece lays stress upon 
the fact that “State governments differ 
as markedly as they do in detail of organi- 
zation” as affecting their publications, he 
does not emphasize as he might that other 
perhaps equally trouble-breeding factor, the 
havoc in state organization created by the 
political party recently arrived in power, 
which outwits the civil service regulations 
and “turns the rascals out” by reconstruct- 
ing the state machinery. 

While he gives to Bowker’s “State publica- 
tions” and “The monthly list of state pub- 
lications” their due recognition as the autho- 
rities par excellence in this field, we wish 
he had called attention to the gap that needs 
to be filled between their dates, with the 
hope that some one may be inspired to fill it. 

E. CrLarke. 


Piper, A. Cecit. Index to periodicals. v. 1, 
April-Sept., 1914. Stanley Paul. 192 p. Q. 
This “classified and annotated index to the 

original articles contained in the principal 

weekly, monthly and quarterly periodicals,” 

“compiled by various authorities and arranged 

by . . . the librarian of the public library, 

Winchester,” represents the latest attempt at 

an English “Poole’s Index.” “The very great 

need that exists for some such Index” was, as 
the preface states, obvious. The questions 
are only: how much ground does this Index 
attempt to cover? how well does it cover it? 
The present volume, of something less than 
two hundred large-type, wide-margined pages 
covers six months’ issues of something over 
one hundred periodicals. To some extent, un- 
fortunately it would seem, it duplicates our 
own periodical indexes, since it indexes not 
only between twenty and thirty English peri- 
odicals already fully indexed therein (a some- 
what defendable duplication) but also such 
well-known American periodicals as //arper’s, 

Century, Scribner's, North American Review, 

etc 
Two German periodicals, the Zeitschrift fir 

Englische Philologie and the Zeitschrift fir 

Romanische Philologie are indexed, and two 

French, the Revue Celtique and Romania 

The preface states that fully fifty Belgian and 

French periodicals would have been included 

except for the war. Generally speaking the 

periodicals chosen seem to be of the heavier 
or more scholarly sort, and that this is an in- 
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dex for the bibliographer rather than hoi pollot 
is emphasized by the deckle-edged paper on 
which it is printed. 

The arrangement of the material offers an 
innovation, being a subject arrangement ac- 
cording to the Brussels International modifica- 
tion of the Dewey Decimal Classification. 
This has, of course, the obvious merits and 
defects of the classified as compared with 
the dictionary arrangement of any material. 
An alphabetic “subject index” to the classifica- 
tion heads actually used furnishes a key to the 
user unfamiliar with the Decimal Classifica- 
tion. An index by authors (alphabetical) 
concludes the volume. Any one familiar with 
the difficulties inherent in any sort of bibli- 
ographical compilation can appreciate the 
werk done and wish well for its enlargement 
and continuance. F. R. 


Rutes for filing cards in the dictionary cata- 
logues of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. Pittsburgh: Carnegie Library. 35 c. 
¢. 

The rules set forth in this pamphlet, based 
on those in the fourth edition of Cutter’s 
“Rules for a dictionary catalogue,” are com- 
piled for the use of assistants in the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. The arrangement of 
the pamphlet is alphabetical, under such sub- 
jects as Abbreviations, Analytical entries, 
Bible, Congresses, Hyphenated words, Music, 
Numerals, Periodicals, Place, Pseudonyms, 
Translations, Umlaut, etc., so that the puzzled 
cataloger can readily find the answer to his 
question. A large number of references are in- 
cluded, such as “Translator. See Author ar- 
rangement,” “Saints. See Forenames,” or 
“Mc, Mac. See Abbreviations.” 

The rules are given clearly, and where 
necessary are illustrated with examples of cor- 
rect alphabeting. Under the heading “Arti- 
cles” a list of articles in foreign languages is 
given, so that the cataloger may recognize 
and disregard the article at the beginning of 
an entry. D. W. 


Librarians 


New appointments made in the Detroit Pub 
lic Library are: Miss Helen C. Bates, for sev- 
eral years chief of the order department, ap- 
pointed chief of the reference department; 
Miss Rosalie Mumford, chief of the open shelf 
division, appointed chief of the order depart- 
ment; Miss Winifred Lee Wendell, first assist- 
ant in the open shelf division, appointed chief 
of same; Miss Mabel L. Conat, with the li- 
brary for about five years, a graduate of the 
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library school of the University of Illinois, 
appointed first assistant of the reference de- 
partment; Miss Grace A. England, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, appointed 
chief of the municipal and social service di- 
vision; Miss Louise C. Grace, for several years 
with the Herbert Bowen branch library, and 
recently graduated from the Library School 
of the University of Wisconsin, for which pur- 
pose she was allowed a year’s leave of absence, 
appointed chief of the Edwin F. Conely branch 
library; Miss Bertha Martin, first assistant 
in the circulation department, appointed chief 
of the periodical division; James D. Gadd, ap- 
pointed chief binder. 


Austen, Willard, has been elected librarian 
of the Cornell University Library to succeed 
George William Harris, who has retired after 
forty-two years of service in that office. Mr. 
Austen was recommended by the special 
faculty committee appointed to canvass the 
country for the best available man. He has 
been assistant librarian and reference libra- 
rian in the library since 1892, and is a gradu- 
ate of Cornell in the class of 1891. Among the 
organizations of which he is a member are 
the Bibliograpinical Society of America, the 
American Library Association, and the New 
York State Library Association. 


Bronson, Jane S., who resigned from the 
staff of the St. Paul (Minn.) Public Library 
five years ago, died at the home of her sister 
in New Hartford, Ct., May 14, after an illness 
which lasted a year. Miss Bronson was born 
in Winchester, Ct., sixty-four years ago, but 
spent thirty years in the West, nine of them 
in St. Paul. 


Burpick, Esther E., the librarian of the 
Free Public Library of Jersey City, died at her 
home in Jersey City on May 25 from heart 
disease. Although in poor health for several 
months, Miss Burdick had only been absent 
from the library a week when she died. Miss 
Burdick was born in Brewster, Putnam county, 
New York. When only a young girl she began 
teaching in the village school. Later she had 
a private school in Brewster. In 1888 she 
entered the New York State Library School, 
graduating in 1890. While in Albany she 
served as one of the examiners of the New 
York State Board of Regents, and was invited 
to continue in that position, but she preferred 
library work. She began work in this field 
by cataloging the library at Orange, Mass. 
After organizing one or two other small libra- 
ries, she took charge of the library of the 
Union for Christian Work in Brooklyn, now 
a part of the Brooklyn Public Library system. 
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In January of the year 1891 the organization 
of the Public Library of Jersey City was be- 
gun by the appointment of George Watson 
Cole as librarian. In February, 1891, Miss 
Burdick was appointed head cataloger and 
soon after was made assistant librarian. In 
the latter part of 1895 Mr. Cole resigned and 
Miss Burdick was appointed librarian, which 
position she held until her death. Under Miss 
Burdick’s management the Jersey City Library 
grew to be one of the most important and 
successful in the country. Miss Burdick was 
a member of the A. L. A. the New York 
Library Club, the New Jersey State Library 
Association and various local societies. 

Catvert, Julia E., for more than thirty years 
a member of the staff of the Toledo Public 
Library, died May 31. Miss Calvert resigned 
her position in the library five years ago and 
had since been in failing health. 


Coates, Margaret S., who has been a mem- 
ber of the apprentice class in the Westfield 
Athenzum, has been appointed second assist- 
ant librarian there. 


Coss, Mary E., N. Y. State Library School, 
1914, will resign her position as assistant in 
the N. Y. State Library School to go to the 
Brooklyn Public Library in September as 
assistant in the children’s department. 


CRANDALL, Francis A., has just resigned 
from the Documents Office in Washington on 
account of ill health. Mr. Crandall was the 
first Superintendent of Documents, from the 
creation of the office in 1895 till 1898. He 
organized the work on the plan which has ever 
since been followed, and he himself was the 
active head of the correspondence, research, and 
cataloging sections. The Documents Library, 
now numbering over 185,000 pieces, the near- 
est to a complete collection of publications of 
the United States in existence, was conceived 
and started by him. To him is due the high 
standards of the bibliographical work of the 
office from the outset, when he associated with 
himself Mr. John H. Hickcox and Miss A. R. 
Hasse, who had done previous work with the 
decuments, and four graduates of the New 
York State Librury School, including Miss 
E. E. Clarke and Miss H. C. Silliman. The 
last named, now in charge of all the catalogs, 
is the only one left of this original band. Mr. 
Crandall was born in Carbondale, Pa., in 1837, 
the son of a Methodist minister, and was edu- 
cated at Cazenovia Seminary. As a practical 
printer, newspaper publisher, and editor he 
carried on his work in Erie, Pa., Providence, 
R. I., and for a term of years in Buffalo, N. Y. 
As one of the Mugwumps of that city who 


“discovered” and backed President Cleveland, 
that executive called him to office in Wash- 
ington. It has been said that Mr, Crandall has 
a way of saying things that can make even a 
government report interesting. This is proved 
by the notes in the Monthly Catalog of U. S. 
Public Documents written by him in a lively 
style which arrests attention and fixes the de- 
tail in the memory. He is the author of ar- 
ticles on U. S. government publications in the 
New York Nation and elsewhere. The loss of 
Mr. Crandall’s thorough knowledge, judgment, 
and influence for good methods will be felt 
in the work of the Documents Office. 


Furnas, Marcia M., N. Y. State Library 
School, 1914-15, will return to the Indiana 
State Library as assistant cataloger. 


Grete, Nora H., resigned her position as 
librarian of the New Castle (Pa.) Free Public 
Library April 30 on account of ill health, and 
has gone to her home in Cleveland. 


Gircnreist, Donald B., N. Y. State Library 
School, 1915, resigned as assistant in the N. Y. 
State Library on July 1st and will go to the 
University of Minnesota Sept. 1 to take charge 
of the loan department. 


Grant, Thirza E., N. Y. State Library 
School, 1915, has been appointed reference 
assistant at Oberlin College Library and will 
take up her work Sept. 1, 


Grensipe, Adelaide H., N. Y. State Library 
School, 1914-15, will spend the summer months 
as assistant in the Newark (N. J.) Free Public 
Library. 


Haines, Miss Mabel Rainsford, having 
spent the winter and spring cataloging spe- 
cial libraries for the Library Bureau in Rich- 
mond, Va., and Hartford, Ct., has gone to 
Pasadena, Cal., for an extended visit. 


Hawes, Clara S. N. Y. State Library 
School, 1894, finished her work as cataloger 
at the Missionary Research Library, New 
York City, in May and is now temporarily en- 
gaged in cataloging in the reference division 
of the New York Public Library. 


Leonarp, Miriam, for several years first 
assistant in the catalog department of the Min- 
neapolis Public Library, was married Apr. 28 
to Robert S. Towler of Minneapolis. 


Linc, Katherine G., for sixteen years an em- 
ploye of the Detroit Public Library, as first 
assistant in the reference department and 
lately as chief of the periodical department, 
has resigned her position to take a rest. 
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McMuten, James A., N. Y. State Library 
School, 1915, resigned his position on the staff 
of the N. Y. State Library at the close of 
the school year, and will become librarian of 
the University of Rochester on Sept. 1. 


Miiter, Edmund W., who has been assistant 
librarian of the Jersey City Public Library for 
the past twenty years, has been made librarian, 
following the death of Miss Esther Burdick. 


Moore. Edna G., N. Y. State Library School, 
1914-15, will go to the University of Missouri 
Library Sept. 1 as first assistant cataloger. 


Norton, Margaret C., N. Y. State Library 
School, 1915, has been appointed catalog assist- 
ant at Vassar College Library. 


Peters, Louise M., N. Y. State Library 
School, 1911-12, has” resigned her position as 
cataloger at the University of Missouri Li- 
brary and will go to the New York Public 
Library Aug. 1 to join the staff of catalog re- 
visers. 


Prouty, Mrs. Martha Munroe, librarian of 
the Rutland (Mass.) Public Library since 
1897, died in that town June 3. Death was due 
to heart trouble, from which she had been 
suffering since September. 


Purpum, Clara E., formerly of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, has been appointed chil- 
dren's librarian in the Free Public Library at 
New Castle, Pa. 


Reev, Adelia, who has been assistant libra- 
rian in the Michigan State Library, has re- 
signed. She will be succeeded by Mrs. Ada 
Shier, who has been one of the assistants in 
the library for several years. 


Rices, Alice W., N. Y. State Library School, 
1902-04, has resigned her position on the staff 
of the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh. Since 
1904 Miss Riggs has served in various capaci- 
ties on the staff of this library. 


Sano, T., librarian in charge of the Public 
Library of Yamaguchi, Japan, is in this coun- 
try studying American methods of collecting 
and distributing books, both in libraries and 
schools. Mr. Sano has begun his studies in 
California, where the public library system 
and free text book system are both under 
investigation. 

Scuwinp, Dora, head cataloger in the Jersey 
City Public Library, has been made assistant 
librarian as well. 


Karen, N. Y. State Library School, 
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1913-14, has resigned her position in the Of- 
fentlige Bibliotek, Bergen, Norway, to join 
the staff of the Deichmanske Bibliotek, Chris- 
tiania, as assistant in the accession depart- 
ment. 


SuerrarD, Mary C., N. Y. State Library 
School, 1915, resigned from the reference sec- 
tion of the N. Y. State Library the last of 
June and will go to the Utica Public Library 
in August as executive assistant. 


Ethel N. Y. State Library 
School, 1916, has been engaged as catalog 
assistant for the summer by the Theological 
Seminary Library, Rochester, N. Y. 


Srepsins, Stella, for four years assistant 
librarian in the Virginia (Minn.) Public Li- 
brary, has been elected librarian of the new 
Carnegie Library at Mountain Iron, Minn. 


StertinG, Alice M., Pratt 1912, has been 
elected librarian of the Free Public Library in 
New Castle, Pa. 


Ver Nooy, Winifred, N. Y. State Library 
School, 1915, will go to the University of Chi- 
cago Library Aug. 1 as assistant in the acqui- 
sition department. 


Wess, William, N. Y. State Library School, 
1916, will serve as summer assistant at the 
Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library. 


Witson, Albert S., librarian of Washington 
State College, Pullman, Washington, died 
May 2, 1915, at Pullman a few days after an 
operation for appendicitis, and was buried at 
Merritton, Ontario, May 9. Mr. Wilson was 
born March 11, 1878, at Merritton, received 
the A.B. degree in 1900 from the University 
of Toronto, and the B.D. degree in 1902 from 
the University of Chicago. He held a fellow- 
ship in systematic theology at the latter insti- 
tution from 1901-4, and was in charge of the 
Haskell Library, of the University of Chicago, 
1904-06. During the year 1906-07 he was libra- 
rian of the State Normal School, Greeley, 
Colorado, and in 1907 he went to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois as acting director of the Li- 
brary School, and remained in direct charge 
of this School until 1912, when he became li- 
brarian of Washington State College. In 1906 
he married Miss Luna Goodrich Phelps, of 
Merritton, who survives him. Mr. Wilson 
was always intensely interested in his work, 
was of scholarly habits and strong convictions, 
and possessed many personal traits which won 
for him the respect and good-will of his co- 
workers. 
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Auburn P. L. Annie Prescott, Ibn. (25th 
ann. rpt.—yr. ending Feb. 28, 1915.) Acces- 
sions 636; total 19,194. Circulation 57,512. 
New registration 673; total 8429. Receipts 
$4089.77 ; expenses $3196.82, including $1701.33 
for salaries, $460 for books, $141.45 for bind- 
ing, and $112.50 for magazines and newspapers. 
The first of the year 72 bound collections of 
standard popular piano music and songs were 
put in circulation and have circulated 620 
times, a most satisfactory showing. 


Lewiston P. L. Angie E. Tracy, Ibn. (12th 
ann. rpt—yr. ending Feb. 28, 1915.) Addi- 
tions for the year, 1504. Circulation 63,239. 
New registration 743. Income $5500, expend- 
ed for staff salaries $2085.28, and for books 
and periodicals $1955.48. 

VERMONT 

Bennington F. L. Josephine M. Keeler, Ibn. 
(Rpt—yr. ending Mar. 1, 1915.) Accessions 
341; total 7259. Circulation 41,691. New 
registration 414. Receipts $2155.20; expenses 
2151.42. 


Swanton. The contract for building the 
Public Library was awarded in May for 
$7984.40. The King’s Daughters have raised 
the necessary funds to provide the bulding. 
The plans, prepared by Saxe & Archibald, of 
Montreal, call for a building 47 x 36 feet with 
a 10-foot porch across the front, built in Colo- 
nial style two stories high. The structure is 
of red brick with Swanton red marble trim- 
ming and green slate roof. White marble col- 
umns run up two stories on the porch, There 
is a vestibule with Swanton marble floor and 
trimming, and from this a hall leading to the 
main stack room in the rear. On either side 
of the hall is a reading room, one for juvenile 
readers and one for grown-ups. Upstairs there 
is to be one big room which for the present 
will be unfinished except for the floor. The 
building is to be completed Oct. 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Attleboro. Attleboro’s Public Library is tak- 
ing a page from those of Providence and New- 
ark, N. J., by devoting especial attention to 
practical aids to industry. It is specializing in 
books and magazines on the manufacture of 
jewelry; these it is advertising to the workers 
in the shops by means of bulletin lists sent 
regularly to the manufacturers with the re- 
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quest that they be conspicuously posted. And 
it is trying to furnish quick and helpful infor- 
mation in response to inquiries by telephone 
and messengers from the factories. Half the 
people in the town work in the seventy jewelry 
shops, and the list of books of interest to 
jewelers has grown from 88 volumes in 1909 
to about 250 at the present time, besides maga- 
zines and about 200 seals of different towns 
and colleges in the United States. A bequest of 
$500 was recently made to the library from 
Miss Mary L. Buffum of Providence, to be 
used toward the purchase of books for use in 
the library. Miss Buffum gave the money in 
commemoration of her cousin, Miss Letitia J. 
Allen, who for many years was librarian in 
Attleboro. 


Boston. The College Library of Boston 
University has received an anonymous gift 
of $3000 to be known as the “Mary Lowell 
Stone Library Fund.” The fund is already 
available, and the income is to be applied to 
the purchase of books in the departments of 


natural history, philosophy, economics and 
pedagogy. 
Boston. The new buildings for the Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology, now under 
construction, will be all under one roof and 
arranged about a major court and several 
minor courts. The central building will have 
an Ionic portico facing the major court, and 
will be surmounted by a dome. The central 
library of the institute will be on the fifth 
floor of this building in the rotunda under the 
dome. In the center is a large reading room, 
and on one side the administrative offices. 
Opposite the offices will be open stacks, and 
above these and the offices will be two or 
three tiers of additional stacks, accessible by 
means of book lift and stairways from the 
reading room and the offices. In addition to 
this central library, departmental libraries will 
be provided for some of the departments in 
other parts of the buildings. 


Brookline. The trustees of the Public Li- 
brary are planning, if the necessary appropria- 
tion can be secured, to buy and remodel for 
the use of the Coolidge Corner branch, a 
house and lot on Howard street. A second 
plan under consideration is the establishment 
of a new branch at Chestnut Hill, where there 
is a large population at some distance from 
library facilities. 


Lanesboro. Mrs. Maria Newton bequeathed 
to the town the sum of $15,000 for the erec- 
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tion of a public library building, and work 
upon it was started in June. The building is 
to be known as the Newton Memorial Library. 
Besides the library there will be in the build- 
ing the town offices and an auditorium 70 by 
30 feet, capable of seating 350 people. In the 
basement underneath the auditorium will be 
a room for the town’s fire fighting apparatus, 
with an entrance at the north side. The build- 
ing will front to the east and will have a 
frontage of 76 feet and a depth of 60 feet. 
The library will be 40 by 29 feet and will hold 
approximately 10,000 volumes. 


West Springfield. A subscription paper to 
raise funds for the purchase of land for the 
town library has been started. Two men have 
already subscribed $100 each. It is desired to 
raise $7000. 


Williamstown. The work of excavating for 
the foundation of the new addition to the li- 
brary at Williams College, which will be built 
during the summer recess, is now well under 
way. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Providence P. L. William E. Foster, Ibn. 
(37th ann. rpt—1r1914.) Accessions (net) 
8018; total 179,389. New registration 8244, 
plus 744 cards to non-residents, and 265 teach- 
ers’ class cards. Circulation 281,830, an in- 
crease of 23,669. Receipts $65,638.53; expendi- 
tures $65,423.20, including $30,959.06 for staff 
salaries, $7535.49 for books, $834.54 for period- 
icals, and $4388.65 for binding. 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford. The Watkinson Library has 
lately received from N. H. Allen a large and 
valuable collection of bocks. Mr. Allen was 
for about twenty-five years the organist and 
choirmaster of Center church, but for some 
years has been living in Worcester, Mass. He 
has now returned to Hartford. In the gift to 
the Watkinson library there are 140 volumes 
and 150 or more pieces of music. 


West Hartford. Ground was broken May 28 
on the North lot for the Noah Webster Me- 
morial Library, to be erected from funds con- 
tributed by citizens of the town and members 
of the local chapter of the D. A. R. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 
Governor Whitman vetoed, May 25, the bill 


introduced by Senator Brown to exempt from 
taxation the property of free libraries in the 


State. 


Brooklyn. The Red Hook branch of the 
Brooklyn Public Library was opened in May, 
and is probably one of the most imposing of 
the Carnegie branches. It is of the Italian 
villa type, built of stucco and with red-tiled 
roof, and is to have an open-air reading room 
on the second floor. Both adults and chil- 
dren’s departments are on the main floor, with 
small rooms for librarian and staff. The 
building is 66 x 75 feet. 


Brooklyn. Dr. Frank P. Hill, chief librarian 
of the Brooklyn Public Library, has sent a 
statement to the Board of Estimate, in which 
he calls attention to the fire hazard which 
exists in the Montague Street library building, 
and the irreparable loss the city would suffer 
if the 250,000 volumes stored there were de- 
stroyed by flames. Dr. Hill’s statement was 
prompted by the recent fire in the St. Paul 
Public Library, the books of which were 
housed in a building unsuited for library pur- 
poses while the new building was being 
erected. 


Brooklyn. The development of the print 
division, the organization of a vertical file of 
inexpensive pictures, and the increased use of 
the library are the special features of the work 
of 1914, as recorded in the last report of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Art and Sciences. The 
establishment of docent service at the Mu- 
seum, late in 1913, opened new fields of useful- 
ness to the library and slightly modified the 
character of its book purchases and other 
activities. A taxidermist’s file of photographs 
and reproductions of photographs of animals 
was started and now numbers 533 pictures. 
Use of the library has more than doubled in 
the last two years, having grown from 3385 
users in 1912 to 7360 in 1914. 


Buffalo P. L. Walter L. Brown, Ibn. (18th 
ann. rpt.—1914.) Additions (net) 13,149 vol- 
umes; total 330,057 volumes, 35,092 pam- 
phlets, and 22,516 pieces of sheet music, besides 
directories, maps and charts which are not 
included in the above figures. Circulation 1,- 
641,207, an increase of 138,721; at the same 
time the use of fiction dropped from 57% to 
55%. Total registration 128,415. Receipts 
$139,753.75, expenditures $134,587.89, including 
$26,902.72 for books, $2147.35 for periodicals, 
$8442.39 for binding, and $61,672 for library 
salaries. 

The new branch in the Parish Tract is to be 
completed this summer and will be the largest 
branch in Buffalo. Accommodations were 
prepared in the new Masten Park High School 
building for a branch in the building, and a 
request was made for one in the new Tech- 
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nical High School building. The library made 
special efforts during the year to attract the 
Italians and Poles to the branches, and hopes 
to enlarge the work to include other races as 
suitable books can be procured. The library 
bindery bound 6582 pamphlets and rebound 21,- 
858 books at a cost of $8442.39. 


Hudson Falls. The contest over the site of 
the new $10,000 public library building is end- 
ed and the building will stand on the north- 
west plot of the Village Hall park, facing 
Main street. It is expected that work will be 
started immediately. The present quarters of 
the library in the Clarke homestead must be 
vacated by October 1. 


New York City. The Students’ East Side 
Debating League held a farewell public meet- 
ing in honor of Frederick Goodell, librarian in 
charge of the Seward Park branch of the Pub- 
lic Library, on May 28, in appreciation of his 
many public services to the cosmopolitan popu- 
lation residing on the east side, particularly to 
students. Mr. Goodell has been transferred to 
the Epiphany branch on East 23d street, which 
is to be converted into a business branch, simi- 
lar to the one so successfully maintained in 
Newark. Miss Ernestine Rose, formerly in 
charge of the Chatham Square branch and 
more recently a member of the Library 
School staff and supervisor of the apprentice 
class, is to succeed Mr. Goodell. 


New York City. The George Bruce branch 
of the New York Public Library on Manhat- 
tan street, was formally opened June 2. This 
is the forty-fourth public library on Manhat- 
tan Island. It was endowed and built by 
Katherine Wolfe Bruce, daughter of the man 
in whose honor it is named. It is the second 
library she has built, the first having been 
erected in West Forty-second street in 1888. 
When the Public Library was built at Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second street, the first 
Bruce Branch Library was considered to be 
in too close proximity to it, so the Harlem site 
subsequently was selected for it. The new 
George Bruce branch is a three-story and base- 
ment building. The first floor is set aside for 
an assembly room, and the second floor is de- 
voted to adults, while the third is for children. 
The top floor has a series of panels by Fred- 
erick Waugh. The library has 20,000 books, 
and 1300 applications for cards were received 
before the branch was opened. 

New York City. A luncheon was given May 
27. at the Hotel McAlpin, in honor of 
Mrs. Charles O’Hara Craigie, founder and 
president of the American Librarians’ Home 
Association. The purpose of the association 
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is to establish homes in different parts of the 
United States for the rest and recreation of 
librarians, for whom no provision is made 
after the best of their years are spent in this 
work. Mrs. Craigie, who was the founder of 
the Brooklyn Public Library system, and 
through whose efforts many of the present li- 
braries of Brooklyn have been established, saw 
this need, and with the assistance of the asso- 
ciation has secured a house at Indian Neck, 
L. L, which is now open for a small number. 
At the business meeting, which preceded the 
affair, the following officers were re-elected: 
President, Mrs. Mary E. Craigie; vice-presi- 
dents-at-large, Dr. Elizabeth Cameron, Mrs. 
Benjamin Stephens, Mrs. Alfred L. Lewis, 
Mrs. Campbell Chappotin, Mrs. Melvil Dewey, 
Mrs. Cornelia Hood; financial secretary, Mrs. 
Frederick William Cable; treasurer, Adelbert 
Moot; auditors, Mrs. A. J. Winder, Mrs. J. E. 
Langstaff. Vice-presidents, one for each state, 
also were elected. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh. Carnegie L. Harrison W. Cra- 
ver, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending Jan. 31, 1914.) 
Additions (net) 18,556 volumes and 3800 
pamphlets; total 418,698 volumes and 31,152 
pamphlets. Home circulation 1,417,089; total 
use 2,925,004. Registration total 114,464. Rev- 
enue $394,917.57; expenditures $369,371.13, of 
which $49,599.17 was spent for the purchase of 
books, $155,851.71 for operating labor and run- 
ning expense of the library proper, and $13,- 
555.01 for the training school. There were 
294 agencies for distribution of books for 
home reading. The circulation of embossed 
books for the blind was 4292, an increase of 
1056 over the previous year, and a catalog in 
American Braille was issued for the use of 
blind readers. 


Taylor. The formal opening of the new li- 
brary in the borough building was celebrated 
May 25, with music and addresses and a re- 
ception. Miss Martha Sranis will be the li- 
brarian. 


DELAWARE 

The State Library Commission in its sixth 
biennial report for 1913 and 1914 outlines once 
more the four lines of its activity: to develop a 
sentiment in favor of libraries, by suggestion, 
and by the loan of books and other means; to 
lend books to individuals who are studying 
special subjects without access to any library; 
to maintain traveling libraries; and to operate 
book wagons for the delivery of books from 
house to house on country routes in Kent and 
Sussex counties. This last work was started in 
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1912, and in 1914 the number of houses visited 
and of books lent increased about 70 per cent. 
During that year 71 trips were made, 465 
households visited, and 8707 books loaned, as 
compared with 48 trips, 370 houses visited, and 
5125 books lent in 1913. In 1913 the traveling 
libraries were circulated 122 times, 301 requests 
were filled for books and libraries and 5937 
volumes were loaned. In 1914 fifteen new 
cases were added to the collection, making a 
total of ninety-five traveling libraries. These 
libraries were circulated 145 times, 535 requests 
were filled for libraries and books, 7204 vol- 
umes were loaned. These numbers do not in- 
clude the books from several libraries which 
are in constant use with the book wagons, In 
1914 the requests for traveling libraries far ex- 
ceeded the number available. In the two years 
2063 volumes have been purchased and 19 
have been added*by gift. The state appropri- 
ates $2200 annually for the work. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore. Plans for the new branch of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, which is to be 
erected on Wolfe and Twelfth streets, are be- 
ing prepared by Architect Otto G. Simonson. 
According to the tentative plans, the building 
will be one story high, and is to cost $20,000. 


The South 
VIRGINIA 

Roanoke. The Bedford Library Associa- 
tion has just completed a two-story addition 
to its building at a cost of over $1000, giving 
the library two attractive rooms. The large 
room on the first floor will be used as a free 
reading room, and contains all the reference 
books and the magazines, while the room on 
the second floor is intended for meetings of 
clubs, etc. The library board has invited the 
Boy Scouts to use it as their headquarters and 
in return the boys act as janitor, and make 
themselves otherwise useful to the library 
association. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The third biennial report of the North 
Carolina Library Commission, of which Miss 
Minnie C. Leatherman is secretary, covers the 
years 1913-14. At the beginning of 1913 there 
were 37 public libraries in the state; there are 
now 45. The secretary was able to give some 
personal help to the librarians of the Concord 
Public Library and the library of Salem Acad- 
emy and College, but the package and travel- 
ing library work have so increased that such 
help is no longer possible, and all the secretary 
can do is to visit and inspect the library and 


lay out plans for reorganization. Aside from 
the instruction given during visits and by cor- 
respondence, the secretary visits the summer 
schools for teachers and gives talks on the 
equipment and management of school libraries. 
Instruction is also given in the commission 
office from time to time to librarians of pub- 
lic libraries or those under definite appoint- 
ment to library positions. The development of 
school libraries is a special feature of the 
work. The commission office serves also as a 
central bureau for the collection and distribu- 
tion of information and statistics for libraries. 
The first traveling libraries were sent out in 
February, 1914, and since then they have been 
sent to 27 counties. The commission has only 
75 libraries to send. North Carolina was the 
first southern state to send out package libra- 
ries in 1911-12, and the work has grown each 
year. At present 135 debate libraries are avail- 
able. The commission extends special privi- 
leges to farmers and has a special collection 
on agriculture and country life for their use. 
The annual appropriation is $3000. 


GEORGIA 

College Park. For the purpose of enlarging 
the library of Cox College an informal recep- 
tion was held May 22. All alumnae of the 
school were invited to attend and to contribute 
to the library whatever books they could. The 
enlargement of the library is part of the plan 
of the officers of the school to raise the stand- 
ard to meet with the standard of the six lead- 
ing southern schools for women. 


Griffin. A committee has been canvassing 
the town in an effort to raise additional funds 
for the Hawkes Children’s Library, to build 
which Mr. Hawkes has given $10,000 on condi- 
tion that the city equip and maintain it. 


ALABAMA 
Huntsville. A contract for the construction 
of the new Carnegie library has been awarded 
by the city commissioners to a Huntsville firm 
for $11,650. 
FLORIDA 
Gainesville. The women of this town are 
working to secure sufficient public support to 
back them in an appeal to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration for a $10,000 library building. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans. It is reported that the How- 
ard Memorial Hall is to be converted into an 
annex to the Howard Library, and the relics 
in it removed to the Cabildo. The change 1s 
oppesed by the Daughters of the Confederacy. 
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The 


Central West 


MICHIGAN 
Wyandotte. The new Carnegie Library, 
erected at a cost of $17,500, was dedicated 
May 15, although it had been open for some 
time previously. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago. The public library bill has passed 
the state legislature, adding greatly to the re- 
sources of the Chicago Public Library and 
giving opportunity for a considerable exten- 
sion of its work. 
INDIANA 
Darlington. L. E. Wickersham of Logans- 
port, has been awarded the contract for con- 
structing a Carnegie Library here. His bid 
was $7995, the contract including everything 
but the furniture. The structure will be of 
brick. 


Vincennes. The possibility of securing a 
Carnegie library is again under discussion. 
The board of trustees of Vincennes University 
has offered the corner site on their campus 
for such a building and the school board has 
accepted it with the proviso that the city coun- 
cil will pass resolutions levying a suitable 
maintenance tax. The Carnegie Corporation 
offers $30,000 for the building. 


West Lebanon. Promoters of a library at 
this place have just been notified by the Carne- 
gie Corporation that it has appropriated $7500 
for the erection of a building here. All the 
requirements have been met by citizens of the 
town and work on the building will begin as 
soon as a site is decided on. At present there 
is not a public library in Warren c yunty. 


The North West 


MINNESOTA 


The eighth biennial report of the State 
Public Library Commission, for 1912-14, states 
that during that period 164 visits were made to 
102 libraries. Of these visits 42 were for the 
purpose of assisting at state and district meet- 
ings; 79 were for conferring with librarians 
or for discussion of library plans or adminis- 
tration problems with library boards. The 
commission organizer made 43 visits to public, 
school and institution libraries to render 
assistance in organizing or cataloging. 
The librarian of traveling libraries visited 
145 communities in the interests of traveling 
libraries. The commission conducts a six- 


weeks course in library methods as a depart- 
the University 


ment of Summer School. 
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There is close co-operation with the State Li- 
brary and Educational Associations. During 
the biennium there were 2124 requests for 
traveling libraries, 378 new stations were es- 
tablished and 74 old stations reopened, making 
a total of 645 active stations, to which 62,834 
books were sent. Visits were made to 145 
communities, and a canvass of five counties 
alone resulted in 9 new and 30 reopened sta- 
tions. Statistics kept for the actual circula- 
tion of each book show the total circulation to 
have been 121,237. This total represents regu- 
lar traveling library books and is irrespective 
of club libraries and groups of books includ- 
ed with libraries ; 1765 discarded volumes have 
been donated to new libraries, lumber camps, 
homesteaders on isolated farms, and _ trans- 
port ships for Fort Snelling troops. There are 
now 92 public tax-supported libraries, 40 main- 
tained by associations or clubs, while the num- 
ber of subscription libraries is reduced to 6. 
The total number of books in public libraries 
is 930,319. In addition 64,452 volumes have 
been available through the traveling library 
stations, making a total of 994,771 volumes, to 
supply the book needs of 2,075,708 people. 
There are 8 municipalities of over 2000 inhabi- 
tants which have no library organization, and 
of 86 counties in the state 15 have no perma- 
nent library organization. Eleven new libra- 
ries have been established under state law dur- 
ing the last two years, and free association 
libraries organized in nine towns. 


Duluth. Mayor Prince will ask the Carnegie 
Corporation, which donated the Duluth Pub- 
lic Library, for $30,000 for a West End branch 
library building as soon as he completes pur- 
chase of the site at Twenty-third avenue West 
and Second street. 


Herman. The new library was opened 
April 17 with an informal reception. The 
room is in the basement of the Woodmen build- 
ing and its use has been given to the library 
by the Community Club which finished off the 
entire basement for club rooms. 


Minneapolis. Ground has been broken for 
the new Sumner branch, and rapid progress 
is being made on the Central Avenue and 
Thirty-sixth Street branches. 


Ortonville. The Carnegie Library was dedi- 
cated Apr. 26. The building is of dark red 
tapestry brick, with cement panels and trim- 
mings of Ortonville granite. The main floor 
is in one room, and in the basement is an audi- 
torium and club room which has been fur- 
nished by the women’s clubs. 


St. Paul. Since the temporary library has 
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been quartered at the old House of Hope 
Church, library patrons have been unable to 
secure books or enjoy reading room or ref- 
erence room privileges at night, owing to 
insufficient lighting facilities. A campaign to 
bring about the presentation to the library 
of small and little-used libraries belonging 
to public or semi-public institutions, has been 
inaugurated. The report of the appraiser of 
the losses in the fire, made May 25, fixed 
the total loss at $307,094.43, or more than 
double the insurance. A_ special advisory 
committee of citizens has been appointed to 
devise means of meeting the needs of the 
library. The branches and stations will be 
strengthened as rapidly as possible, and the 
immediate purchase of 20,000 volumes for the 
central library is urged. It is recommended 
that the book purchases be made through 
dealers who are in position to obtain prompt 
deliveries, and who have made the library 
the most liberal discounts from retail prices. 
It is also recommended that several addi- 
tional assistants be added to the staff, and 
that all current needs should be provided 
for from the current fund, the insurance 
money being held for the purchase of new 
books. 
IOWA 

Malvern. Application has been made to the 
Carnegie Corporation for a library building to 
cost between $7500 and $10,000. 


Mason City P. L. Bertha S. Baird, Ibn. 
(21st ann. rpt—1914.) Accessions 1505. Cir- 
culation 60,521, fiction 61%. Registration 
1747. Receipts $8859.28; expenses $6649.78, 
including $2908 for salaries, $1175.94 for books, 
$355.64 for binding, and $172.20 for periodi- 


The South West 


TEXAS 
Wharton. Plans are under consideration 
for a Carnegie building here. 


Pacific Coast 
WASHINGTON 


Tacoma. The Journat has received from 
Mr. Kaiser, librarian of the Tacoma Public 
Library, the following correction which it 
is glad to print: “Your statement on page 
443 of the Liprary Journat for June, 1915, 
that the library budget for 1915 has been 
cut about $12,000 here in Tacoma, is evi- 
dently based on a misinterpretation of the 
facts and figures presented in our annual re- 
port for 1914. The budget passed by the 


library board for the calendar year 1915 is 
$36,309, which is $1474.99 less than was ac- 
tually spent in the calendar year 1914. What 
actually came about is that the fax levy for 
1915 will bring to the library only $31,500, 
whereas in 1914 it brought us $33,861.84. 
Your misinterpretation seems to have re- 
sulted from taking as our budget for 1915 
simply the money to be received from the 
1915 taxes, and to have taken as our income 
for 1914 the income from all available 
sources, plus the balance of nearly $8,000 
which had been kept to pay expenses the 
first few months of the year.” 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles. The Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary Board has selected the design of Archi- 
tect Lester H. Hibbard for the new $30,000 
Carnegie library building to be known as the 
East Los Angeles branch library. The build- 
ing will be modelled after an Italian villa. It 
will be of brick construction and will have stuc- 
co exterior facing. The trim and ornamenta- 
tion will be of artificial stone, and the roof of 
red clay tile. Its shape will be a quar- 
ter-circle, with its concave edge toward the 
outside corner of the lot. Each of the end 
pavilions will be set about thirty feet back 
from its street front and will have its own en- 
trance. The main entrance will be from the 
street intersection. Back of the building the 
space will be utilized for a novel open-air 
reading garden, being closed in by an orna- 
mental lattice fence and provided with per- 
golas and other shelters to insure shade. In 
the center of the garden it is planned to put a 
pool surrounded by stone benches. The size 
of the site, which is 126 feet square, will per- 
mit of quite a comprehensive plan. The 
main reading-room of the library will be 
110 x 26 feet. Opening from it will be the 
offices of the librarian, a _ reference-room, 
stack room and rest room. The basement will 
be high and will contain a lecture-room pro- 
vided with a stage and having a seating capac- 
ity of 300. There will be direct access to 
this room from both the inside and outside of 
the building. Imediately adjoining will be a 
children’s “story hour” room. From the pack- 
ing-room on the same floor level a book ele- 
vator shaft will rise to the librarian’s office. 


Martinez. Contra Costa county, one of the 
bay counties of California, has received a 
gift from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York of $7,500 for three small bungalow 
branch libraries to be located in Antioch, 
Concord, and Walnut Creek. These towns 
have been receiving county library service 
under the county library law, each town 
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Caxton Hall, probably the first week in Sep- 
renting a small room for its library pur- 
poses. The lots will be donated for the 
bungalows and the change from a_ small 
rented room to a large, well-lighted and 
attractive reading-room will be a very wel- 
come one to each town and the surrounding 
farming community. This gift of the three 
branches is made to the county, which will 
operate and give a service as close to that 
of a large city library as is possible. The 
county library has 52 distributing agencies, 
in 26 schools, 13 deposit stations, and 13 
reading rooms. 


Riverside. The library of the Girls’ High 
School, Riverside, Cal., has just brought to a 
close a very successful year, being its first 
under a trained librarian. A training class of 
five has completed a one year course in library 
science and are preparing to enter the Library 
School of the Riverside Public Library. A 
course in library methods adapted to the needs 
of those who are to enter the teaching profes- 
sion has dealt briefly with classification, 
sources of material, lists, child psychology, 
story telling, etc. An exhibition of rare 
prints was continued through two weeks. 


San Francisco. Motion pictures illustrating 
all phases of library work in California are 
being shown in the California booth at the 
Palace of Education. 


San Francisco. The French government, 
through M. Delcasse, minister of foreign af- 
fairs, has refused with thanks an offer of the 
French National League of San Francisco to 
send its entire library fund, $20,000, to the 
mother country for war expenses, on the 
ground that the money should be spent at 
home. 


Sanger. The contract for the Carnegie Li- 
brary has been awarded to W. H. Jones of 
Sanger for $8963. The coatract calls for a 
brick building with white oak trimmings and 
terra cotta roof. The main reading room, 
children’s reading room, and basement will be 
heated with hot water. Work will begin with- 
in 30 days and the structure will be completed 
before fall. 


Woodland. The Yolo County Library build- 
ing has been completed and accepted. The 
total cost of the annex, which adjoins the city 
library building, is $12,000, the figure including 
all the furnishings. The older building cost 
$10,000, exclusive of equipment. The library 
room is on the first floor, and the children’s 
room is in the basement. A reading and smok- 
ing room will probably be provided here later 
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UTAH 

Brigham City. Work has been begun on the 
new Carnegie Library. 

Murray. The contract for the new library 
building was awarded the last of May and it 
Is expected to have the building completed at 
the opening of school in September. 


Philippine Islands 


Manila. On July 1, 1914, all fees were re- 
moved and the Philippine Library made free 
and public in every sense of the word. Re- 
sults are already proving the wisdom of this 
measure. During July and August about 2000 
cards were issued, at least two-thirds of which 
were to Filipinos, mainly of the student and 
government-employe classes. This truly 
augurs a great and growing use of the library, 
and a greater realization of the duties of pub- 
lic service owed by the library. The Filipin- 
iana division has been used since its full crea- 
tion in 1910 almost entirely by Filipinos, chiefly 
students. In the reading room the proportion 
of Filipino readers is 70 or 80 per cent. Many 
Filipinos are also discovering the treasures of 
the public documents division. There have 
never been fees in connection with other than 
the circulating division, hence the present 
condition of these other divisions has not been 
greatly influenced by the removal of the cir- 
culation fee. 


Canada 
QUEBEC 
Montreal. Fraser Inst. P. B. de Crévecceur, 
Ibn. (36th ann. rpt—yr. ending June 30, 
1914.) <Accessions 5511; total 70,874. Total 
attendance 120,361. Receipts $15,442.17; dis- 
bursements $11,191.14. A general reading 
room was opened on the ground floor during 
the year. It is well supplied with both French 
and English newspapers and periodicals, and 
has been largely used. 


Foreign 
GREAT BRITAIN 
The “Annals of Cambridge University Li- 
brary” from the gift in 1278 of part of the 
ground on which it stands, are being printed 
in a series of articles in The Library, starting 
with the issue for January, 1915. 


The Library Association has announced in 
the Library Association Record for May that 
the proposed meeting at Oxford this year will 
be impossible, owing to the war. The annual 
meeting will be held instead in London at 
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tember. In view of prevailing conditions there 
will be no local hospitality, and the meetings 
will be confined to the transaction of neces- 
sary business and the reading and discussion 
of papers. 


Croydon. W. C. Berwick Sayers, deputy 
librarian of the Croydon Public Libraries, 
has been appointed chief librarian of the coun- 
ty borough of Wallasey, in succession to E. 
A. Savage, who has been appointed city libra- 
rian in Coventry. Mr. Sayers has been suc- 
ceeded by Mr. John Warner, hitherto libra- 
rian in charge of the central lending library, 
who in turn is succeeded by Mr. Henry A. 
Sharp, of the reference department. 


Glasgow. The council in January appointed 
Mr. Septimus A. Pitt, chief librarian of the 
Coventry Public Libraries, to become city li- 
brarian of Glasgow, succeeding Mr. F. T. 
Barrett who resigned last year. 


Winchester. After having been closed for 
nearly a year, the Winchester Public Library 
has been reopened, with Mr. Cecil A. Piper 
as librarian. Under the new arrangement open 
access to the shelves will be provided. 


BELGIUM 


In The Nineteenth Century and After for 
May (p. 1061-1071), Prof. Paul Delanoy, li- 
brarian of the University of Louvain, de- 
scribed in some detail the losses suffered in 
the destruction of the library with its store of 
over 200,000 volumes. The principal wealth of 
the library lay in its store of old printed 
works, particularly its collection of incunabula. 
In this collection there were a number of 
unique specimens. The number of books in 
the library printed before 1500 was between 
800 and 1000. 

NORWAY 

For Folke- og Barneboksamlinger (Chris- 
tiania), reports an appropriation by the Star- 
thing of 1200 kroner for the organizing of 
a special two-weeks course for librarians. 
The course was held in connection with the 
annual convention of librarians of public li- 
braries and was especially intended for libra- 
rians from rural districts, to give them an 
opportunity to complete their equipment for 
better positions. There were 58 pupils who 
attended the classes and lectures for four to 
five hours each day. 

Three new public libraries have been start- 
ed in the small Norwegian towns of Nykgp- 
ing, Saeby and Hjgrring. The Nyk@ping read- 
ing room was opened in October, 1914, and the 
circulation department in January 1915. The 
town gave 800 crowns, 500 for the furnishing 
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and equipment. Other local contributions 
amounted to goo crowns and donations of 
books in value of several hundred crowns 
were given. The circulation department starts 
with a nucleus of 600 books and there are 15 
to 20 newspapers and periodicals in the read- 
ing room. The library in Saeby owes its exist- 
ence to the efforts of the Danish Woman's 
Club which through meetings and speeches col- 
lected an immediate contribution for the pur- 
pose of over 700 crowns with a promise of 
200 yearly assistance, and donations of 200 
books. There are now over 500 books in the 
circulation department which began operations 
on the 26th of January of this year. In the 
small town of Hjgrring the Public Reading 
Room, the first institution of the kind in the 
place, was opened with a formal meeting on 
Dec. 28, 1914. 


SWEDEN 

The first General Convention of Swedish 
Librarians was held in Stockholm from the 7th 
to the roth of January, 1915. There were 
150 delegates present. The report of the 
proceedings will be printed in the official organ 
of the new association, the “Magazine for 
Popular Education in Sweden.” 

Christiania. The latest report of the Deich- 
man Library covers the period from July 1, 
1913, to July 1, 1914. During this period the 
library lost its chief worker, Haakon Nyhuus, 
by death. Mr. Nyhuus was succeeded by his 
assistant librarian, Arne Arnesen, one of the 
great authorities on library work for all Scan- 
dinavia. The library reperts a total of 126,- 
638 books of which 9021 were new accessions 
during the year. The total circulation was 
520,823 books with a gain of 6317 new bor- 
rowers during the period covered. The total 
expenses were 98,875 crowns of which 19,928 
crowns went for new books, and 12,722 crowns 
for binding and rebinding. The item for sal- 
aries came to 30,120 crowns with about 1000 
crowns for occasional extra help. The income 
of the library from interest on capital, govern- 
mental appropriations, sales of catalogs, fines, 
etc., came to 10,196 crowns. The library re- 
ports the opening of a new branch in the 
suburb of Grunlgkken. The branch is housed 
in its own building, erected at a cost of 106,- 
000 crowns for building, heating, etc., and 16,- 
000 crowns for furnishing and equipment. It 
was opened with an equipment of 6000 books 
on the shelves, and two reading rooms, one 
for adults with 54 places and the other for 
children with 66 places. During the year cov- 
ered by the report a donation of 250 books 
was made by a leading firm of publishers, 
Ahlen & Akerlund in Gotherburg. 
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LIBRARY 


WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 
current library literature 


General 
Education, Training, Library Schools 


BUSINESS TRAINING 

A course in business methods for librarians. 
Eleanor G. Karsten. Pub. Libs., Mr., 1915. 
p. 103-104. 

The course as planned is to be given in four 
lectures and includes some outside work. The 
first lecture is devoted to business correspon- 
dence, when each student assumes that he 
has received a definite appointment as libra- 
rian. Before the second lecture the student is 
expected to write a letter to the president of 
the board of trustees accepting the position, 
and another to the director of the library 
school telling of the acceptance of the posi- 
tion and thanking the school for its help in 
the matter. 

During the next three lectures an effort is 
made to familiarize the student with methods 
of filing correspondence, with simple but cor- 
rect bookkeeping, with the proper method of 
drawing up the monthly financial statement, 
and with some of the more useful office tools. 


History of Library Economy 


LIpRARY BIOGRAPHY 

Biographical sketches of librarians and bibli- 
ographers. VI. James Lyman Whitney, M.A. 
(1835-1910). Lindsay Swift. Bull. of Bibdl., 
Ap., 1915. p. 152-154. 

Mr. Whitney entered the catalog depart- 
ment of the Boston Public Library in 1869, 
was made its chief in 1874, and held the post 
till Mar. 31, 1899. On that date he was made 
acting librarian, succeeding Dr. Putnam, and 
was made librarian Dec. 22, 1899. On Feb. 
I, 1903, he resigned the office, and filled the po- 
sition of chief of the department of docu- 
ments and statistics until his death Sept. 25, 
1910. Mr. Whitney was born in Northamp- 
ton, Mass., Nov. 28, 1835, and was graduated 
from Yale College in 1856. While in college 
he had some library experience in the college 
and society libraries. On leaving college he 
entered a book-publishing house in New York 
and two years later became a bookseller in 
Springfield, Mass. In 1868 he was made 
assistant librarian of the Cincinnati Public 
Library, going from there to Boston. 

He was one of the founders of the A. L. A., 
and his chief bibliographical work was the 
“Catalogue of the Spanish Library and of the 


Portuguese books bequeathed by George Tick- 
nor to the Boston Public Library.” Besides 
this Mr. Whitney was the author of many cata- 
logs and other works, and spent years of pains- 
taking labor on the library catalog. On the 
completion of his fortieth year of service in 
the Boston Public Library a dinner was given 
in his honor by his colleagues, at which a 
loving cup was presented to him, and when he 
died it was found that he had left, as an ex- 
pression of his affection, a small bequest to 
practically every person who had served with 
or under him. 


Scope, Usefulness, Founding 
Library Extension Work 


WEEKLY READINGS 

The quotation from “Popular Education” 
Report of the U. S. Bureau of Education chap. 
xu, vol. 1, 1913, on page 312 of the May issue 
of the Lrprary JOURNAL, raising the questions, 
“Why must people always read books to them- 
selves? Why should not public libraries read 
books to them?” has led Mr. Richard W. 
Mould, chief librarian of the Public Libraries 
of Southwark, England, to write us that such 
work has been done at the Southwark Libraries 
for several years. ‘“‘Weekly readings from 
best books’ is what we call it,” says Mr. Mould, 
“and once every week throughout the year the 
chief librarian, or a member of the staff, or 
some other person interested in the work, gives 
a reading from a standard work, generally con- 
tinuing week by week until the book is read 
through. ‘David Copperfield,’ ‘Pickwick pa- 
pers,’ ‘Tale of two cities,’ ‘Last days of Pom- 
‘Old Saint Paul's,’ ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ 
‘Three men in a boat,’ ‘Red badge of courage,’ 
‘In the heart of the Antarctic,’ ‘Paris to New 
York by land,’ ‘Turkish life in town and coun- 
try,” ‘A Christmas carol’ (every Christmas), 
‘The trumpet major,’ ‘Under the greenwood 
tree,’ ete, ete, have been read through to 
appreciative adult audiences, and_ further 
variety is added by the reading of Shake- 
speare’s plays, selections from the poets— 
especially in celebration of birthdays, cente 
naries, as Tennyson, Poe, etc. The readings 
last from one to two hours. 

“There are readings also at an earlier hour 
to juveniles of books of fairy stories, adven- 
tures, travel, etc. These are limited to half 
an hour, one-half hour to the younger children 
of ‘fairy-story’ age, and another to children of 
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the ‘adventure-story’ stage of development. 
As a rule, the readings are given by the chief 
librarian and his chief assistants, but valuable 
co-operation has been given by Miss Helen 
Gladstone (daughter of the great statesman) 
when a member of the Libraries committee, 
and by the town clerk, Mr. Percy H. Gray, and 
his wife (née Hardy), who is related to the 
novelist Thomas Hardy. Mr. and Mrs. Gray’s 
readings of the ‘Hardy’ novels have had the 
advantage of their intimate acquaintance with 
the dialect and character of the Dorsetshire 
folk figuring in the novels, and, consequently, 
the rich humor has been well brought out. 
They have so far read ‘The trumpet major,’ 
‘The woodlanders’ and ‘Under the greenwood 
tree. There is no attempt at academic per- 
fection in the readings. Reading on an exalt- 
ed plane does not succeed with working class 
audiences. The reader tries to realize the 
author’s aims, and then enable as_ far 
as possible the hearers to do so by clear 
enunciation and suitable emphasis and lets 
the author tell his own story throughout. 
‘David Copperfield’ was read entirely through 
in about six months, and the audience fol- 
lowed the story keenly to the end without any 
appreciable decline in the attendance. Dickens, 
by the way, is found to be the most popular 
author for these readings.” 


“See AMERICA FIRST” EXHIBIT 

The Binghamton (N. Y.) Public Library 
has collected a large number of summer travel 
bulletins and has placed them on exhibition 
near the entrance to the reading room under 
the heading “See America First.” The Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition is the subject of many 
interesting booklets, and the mountains, parks, 
rivers, lakes and seashore resorts of all parts 
of the continent are represented. A register 
of endorsed schools and summer camps is in 
the collection. This gives, in brief form, the 
details of all endorsed schools and camps in 
the United States. 


HANDICRAFT EXHIBIT 

A handicraft exhibit of home and school 
work held at the library in St. Cloud, Minn., 
for ten days in March was an unqualified suc- 
cess, says the June bulletin of the State Li- 
brary Commission. The exhibit included 
drawing and basket work done in the lower 
grades, up to mechanical drawing, manual 
training, cooking and sewing done by High 
School students. Both public and parochial 
schools participated. Through the library 
also, the school children have been interested 
in the growing of flowers and vegetables on 
home plots through the summer. Free seeds 
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have been obtained from the Department of 
Agriculture through Congressman Lindbergh. 
A harvest exhibition of the fruits will be held 
in the fall. A list of books on “How to in- 
crease home efficiency” has been freely dis- 
tributed to home makers through the mothers’ 
clubs, and the librarian has been giving talks 
on the subject to the clubs. 


LATIN EXHIBIT 

An exhibit showing the value of the study 
of Latin and the important place it holds in 
the modern world has been piepared by one 
of the high school teachers in Worcester and 
is on exhibition in the Worcester Public Li- 
brary. There are perhaps 70 charts which 
present all sorts of interesting facts to show 
how Latin enters into the life of to-day and 
how great an advantage any one familiar with 
Latin has over one who has never studied it. 
Some show the ways in which Latin is used 
in advertisements, in abbreviations, in seals, 
and in helping people to spell correctly. Other 
charts show the opinions of various profes- 
sional men as to the benefits derived from an 
acquaintance with Latin. One describes the 
use a writer on the Boston Herald found for 
his Latin at Manila in intercourse with a 
Filipino. Interesting letters have been received 
from such men as ex-President Taft, Gov- 
ernor Walsh, and others well known to the 
public. Various extracts from the writings 
of distinguished professors in other depart- 
ments of learning are also given. The em- 
phasis laid on the study of Latin by teachers 
of engineering is particularly noticeable. 


AGRICULTURAL TRAIN EXHIBITS 

Through the courtesy of the Minnesota 
State Agricultural School, during 1912-14, li- 
brary exhibits were made on three of the 
trains equipped by the Extension Division. 
November 5-20, 1912, a tour was made on the 
Soo lines over the northern part of the state. 
Two-hour stops were made at forty-five 
towns. Four or five ten-minute talks were 
given in the different cars before the train 
was opened for inspection. A juvenile library 
was placed in the children’s car, a library on 
domestic science and hygiene in the woman's 
car and a farmers’ library in the car contain- 
ing farm crops. By special arrangement the 
school children of the town visited the train to 
view the exhibits and hear the lectures. 

The result of this trip was most satisfac- 
tory. Of the forty-five towns visited, seven 
already had traveling libraries, twenty-five li- 
braries were placed at stations along the route 
and ten more at adjoining towns. In some in- 
stances more than one library was placed at 
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the same shipping point, but serving totally 


different communities. According to this 
count a total of forty-seven stations were add- 
ed to the traveling library map. 

In April, 1913, a ten days’ tour over various 
railways covered the Iron Range country in 
St. Louis county. Thirty-two stops were made 
and it was estimated that 21,160 persons visit- 
ed the train. Twelve new stations were opened, 
Returns from this trip were not so ad- 
vantageous owing to the fact that the towns 
visited were larger and eight of them had pub- 
lic libraries, one of which was active in coun- 
ty extension work. 

A third traveling library exhibit was placed 
on an agricultural train which toured the 
northwestern portion of the state in June, 
1913. The two-hour stops were abandoned and 
the experiment of devoting a half day to each 
town was tried with far greater satisfaction. 
Twenty-three places were visited; three of the 
towns had traveling libraries or public libra- 
ries and seventeen new stations were opened. 
The librarian accompanied the exhibit and at 
each town talks were given in the children’s 
and woman's car. 

LecTuRES 

The May-June issue of The Reader's Index, 
the bi-monthly magazine of the Croydon 
(Eng.) Public Libraries, says in its short re- 
port on the talks and readings held in the li- 
brary during the winter, that “contrary to ex- 
pectations the season of library talks which 
ended just before Easter proved to be quite 
successful. In arranging these, propaganda 
and definitely war lectures were avoided as 
so many agencies were providing such lec- 
tures, and it was thought that the public li- 
brary should offer some relief from the all- 
pervading subject. For the first few weeks 
of the autumn session indeed the audiences 
were sparser than usual owing no doubt to the 
darkened state of the streets. They improved, 
however, as people became used to the new 
conditions.” 


in connection with municipal 
public libraries. Albert Cawthorne. Lib. 
Asst., Ap., 1915. p. 52-58. 

The municipal public library is the most 
democratic of all our social institutions—un- 
sectarian, non-partisan, and ministering alike 
to every class. Its primary function is educa- 
tional, but its recreative service is inestimable 
and much underrated. It serves as the link 
between school and university, and to-day, 
when educators are deploring the inefficiency 
of modern educational methods, they ignore 
the library’s claim to be peculiarly fitted to 


Lecture work 


provide the people with the liberal education 
that is so desirable. The result is that while 
money may be spent for books and buildings 
and staff, it is considered illegal to spend a 
small amount of the library tax for lectures. 

After an analysis of present educational 
conditions in Great Britain, Mr. Cawthorne 
recommends that municipal library 
should become the local center of certain edu- 
cational organizations designed to provide the 
means of higher education to working people. 
In addition courses of popular non-partisan 
lectures on and economic problems 
should be arranged, as well as illustrated lec- 
tures on travel, literature, and science 


every 


social 


Library Development and Co-operation 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES IN NorRTH CAROLINA 

The increase in the number of readers and 
in the circulation of books from traveling li- 
braries sent to new localities when the libraries 
are exchanged regularly, was brought out by 
Miss Minnie Leatherman, secretary of the 
North Carolina Library Commission, at the 
annual meeting in Raleigh, May 11. 

“The actual use that is being made of travel- 
ing libraries is most gratifying,” she said. “For 
instance, one station reports 89 readers and a 
circulation of 209; another 34 readers and 296 
circulation; a third station 39 and a 
circulation of The first library sent to 
Brown Summit had a circulation of 122 and 
the second 32° 

“Our records also show the increase in the 
number of readers. station had only 
thirty-eight readers for the first library and 
74 for the second; another had 37 for the 
first and 67 for the second 

“From Oct. 1 to May 1, a perio 
months, the debate lit : 
counties and 175 places 
thirty-five subjects were 
available. The number of pieces sent out was 
6500. Of course, it is during the school year 
that this work is heaviest. During 1913-14, 
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2550 pieces were sent t. With slightly in- 
creased funds and additional help, we know 
that we can easily triple the circulation next 
year. 

“Since Jan. 1, farmers’ librari been 
sent to 12 counties. Of course, these books 
are technical and it is not expected that they 
will have as wide a circulation as the general 


libraries. The record circulation a farmer's 
ns only 12 volumes, was 
reported by a community which is an R. F. D 
from Abbottsburg. Sixty-eight people, repre- 
senting 12 families, read the books and each 
book was read on an average of II times. 


library, which cont 
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“Summarizing the traveling library service, 
we find that the regular traveling libraries 
have gone into 35 counties; debate libraries 
into 71; since Oct. 1, special collections into 
37 counties; and farmers’ libraries in 12 
counties.” 


Founding, Developing and Maintaining 
Interest 


PuBLICITY BY LIBRARY NEWSPAPERS 

The following letter, accompanied by short 
lists of books, pamphlets, and magazine arti- 
cles on electric railways and accident preven- 
tion, was sent out to the seven hundred em- 
ployes of the Birmingham (Ala.) Railway, 
Light and Power Company in May. The lists 
were prepared and duplicated by the library, 
the letter prepared, duplicated, and sent out by 
the company. 


OFFICE OF SUPT. RAILWAY DEPT. 
May 13, 1915. 
To the Employees of the Railway Dept., 
Birmingham Railway, Light & Power Co. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Carl H. Milam, Director 
of the Public Library, I am enclosing a list of tech- 
nical books which they have in the Library. In addi 
tion to this list they have a number of works on 
“Safety First.” 

I am bringing this matter to your attention as the 
Public Library is strictly a municipal institution con- 
ducted for the uplift and benefit of every citizen. Its 
scope of usefulness is great and far reaching, and 
great benefit will accrue to you if you avail yourself 
of the service it renders. You can find there practical 
books on related subjects, books of general informa- 
tion, and books to be read for pleasure. The service 
is FREE to any one. Any book they have can be 
borrowed for a period of one or two weeks. All that 
is necessary is to fill out a card and the privilege is 
yours. 

I trust this privilege will be a benefit to many of 
our men who desire to devote a part of their leisure 
time to the improvement of their intellect. 

‘ours truly, 
T. Hury, Supt. Railway Dept. 


PUBLICITY BY LIBRARY NEWSPAPERS 

In pursuance of the policy of library pub- 
licity methods locally, there has been distrib- 
uted in East Nottingham, in England, a pub- 
lication styled the East Nottingham Herald, 
issued under the auspices of the Nottingham 
Public Libraries. This is designed to “her- 
ald” the development of library facilities in 
the district—the opening of a new lending li- 
brary in connection with the present building 
at Carlton Road. The publication is pro- 
duced in the form of a newspaper, and gives 
varied information concerning the new library, 
with illustrations. This innovation as regards 
“library advertising” has been devised by Mr. 
Walter A. Briscoe. 


Co-OPERATION FROM SCHOOLS 

“Many of the small libraries in the state 
have reported additions to their equipment that 
have been made possible through the interest 
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of manual training classes in the high school,” 
says the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. “The 
shelving for the new library at Spooner was 
secured in this way. At Ladysmith the super- 
intendent of schools had the boys make racks 
for magazines and newspapers. Bulletin 
boards and sloping book cases have been made 
in several towns. It is probable that other li- 
braries with limited funds wishing to have 
similar conveniences might likewise obtain 
them, if the matter were taken up with the in- 
structor in manual training.” 


Library Support. Funds 


RAISING FUNDS 

A two weeks’ campaign was recently con- 
ducted by the pupils of the Scott High School 
in Toledo, Ohio, its object being to raise funds 
for the purchase of additional books needed in 
the school library. High school souvenir post 
cards were sold at five cents each, and the 
total receipts amounted to $1391.85. The cam- 
paign resolved itself into a contest between 
class rooms, approximately 1200 taking part, 
and prizes of fountain pens, donated by the 
Conklin Fountain Pen Co., were given to the 
pupil holding the best record for each class. 
To the sum realized from the sale of the post 
cards $227 was added, the proceeds of a lec- 
ture given last fall, and it is estimated that 
nearly 1500 books will be added to the library. 


Library Buildings 
Location, Site, ete. 


BRANCHES IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

In its report on the work of the library in 
connection with schools the 1913-14 report of 
the Chicago Public Library has this to say 
about branches in school buildings: 

“One of the library branches is located in 
a school building—Burr School. Preparations 
are under way for opening another branch in 
a school building—Sumner School. Branches 
in school buildings, as demonstrated by a 
year’s experience in Montefiore School, are 
administered under many difficulties which are 
absent elsewhere. Because of adult disinclina- 
tion to use them, and of juvenile indifference 
to anything which savors of school associa- 
tions, it requires constant and energetic effort 
to maintain with any degree of success branch 
libraries so located. In buildings where social 
center activities are also carried on, many of 
the difficulties are lessened. In these, and in 
a number of other school buildings otherwise 
favorably situated, there exists an opportunity 
for creating a new type of branch library— 
serving to strengthen the educational work of 
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the school, and incidentally serving the gen- 
eral public. The hours could parallel the 
school hours. The librarian in charge should 
be especially equipped by education and ex- 
perience to prove helpful to pupils and teach- 
ers. The book collection should be selected 
primarily with a view to its special use. The 
location should be on the ground floor, pref- 
erably adjacent to the street, and with a sep- 
arate entrance. For reasons of economy the 
week-day hours might be as follows: opening, 
10:30 a. m.; closing, 6 p. m. That portion of 
the collection intended for the general pub- 
lic could be supplemented by calls on the cen- 
tral collection either through the library’s 
general automobile delivery or through the 
parcel post. The librarian in charge could 
encourage the intelligent use of the library 
by co-operating with the teachers in the mat- 
ter of collateral reading, and by giving class 
instruction in the use of reference books. If 
it is at all possible to finance the scheme, it is 
recommended that in a number of school 
buildings selected with a view to experimenta- 
tion, the plan be tried during the ensuing 
year. 


Government and Service 
Staff 


QUALIFICATIONS OF LIBRARIANS 

Under the title “Requests sent to one library 
school” in Public Libraries for March, Miss 
Josephine Adams Rathbone, vice-director of 
the Pratt Institute School of Library Science, 
gives the results of an investigation into the 
written requests for recommendations of 
graduates during the years 1912-14, in her own 
school. This is a more detailed statement of 
the same investigation recorded on p. 191 of 
the Lisrary JoURNAL for the same month. 


Rules for Readers 
Hours of Opening 


SUMMER CLOSING HOURS 

The trustees of the Newark Public Library 
propose, if objection is not made by citizens, 
to close the main library building at 6:30 p. m., 
during July and August, except Mondays and 
Fridays. This, according to John Cotton 
Dana, the librarian, would be in accordance 
with the early closing movement in the city. 
Mr. Dana, in a published statement, calls 


attention to the fact that July and August are 
the vacation periods for the world at large, 
and that members of the library staff can best 
be spared at this time of the year to take their 
Fewer people use the library 


own vacations. 
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on 


at night during these two months, and for this 
reason he believes that it would be advantage- 
ous for all concerned during the two months 
tu close earlier than nine o'clock. 

It is also suggested that this change would 
make it possible to put competent assistants in 
branch libraries in the four all-the-year schools 
during July and August. These branches can 
serve not only 5000 children, but also the par- 
ents and all the other people living near the 
scliools. 

Administration 
General. Executive 


MULTIGRAPH 


With the installation of the multigraph 
printing machinery in the Newberry Library 
in Chicago, active experimentation was at 


once begun with a view to ascertaining how 
it might be utilized or adapted in order to 
produce certain desired changes and econo- 
mies in the technical processes, and, if pos- 
sible, an increased output of finished work. 
“Chiefly owing to the intelligence, skill, and 
patience with which these experiments were 
carried out (often in the face of difficulties 
seemingly unsurmountable) by the heads of 
the Classification, Cataloging, and Bindery 
divisions,” says the 1914 report, “a large meas- 
ure of success has been attained. Amongst 
others, the following very positive results 
may be reported: (1) The amount of mechan- 
ical work done by high-grade assistants has 
minimized. (2) A reduction has been 
made in the amount of expert revision hither- 
to required in the case of all duplicate or “add 
ed entry” ca (3) Certain clerical opera- 
modified that saving in 


been 


ras. 


tions have been so 


time and labor equivalent to the full working 
hours of one assistant at S840 per annum 
has been secured, and the service thus released 
is being applied in other directions where it 
has long been needed. (4) The physical form 
of the Classed Subject Catalog has been 


indexer books” to 
led in the usual card- 
has enabled us to in- 
System into our prac- 
rect consequence, an irritat- 
unavoidable element of dupli- 
rk has been swept away. (5) In 


changed from 
standard-sized 
cabinets 
troduce the “unt 


ing but hithert 
cation of we 

form there will be an average annual 
saving of over $300 in the cost of physical 
equipment for the Classed Subject Catalog.” 


Classification 
POPULARIZING THE CLASSIFICATION 
Classification and the public. F. W. C. Pep- 
per. Asst., My., 1015. p. 69-74. 
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Controversy over the value of scientific 
classification is past, and in its place is criti- 
cism of existing schemes, but always from 
the point of view of the librarian. The stand- 
point of the public has been disregarded, and 
efforts to familiarize the public with the se- 
quence of subjects have failed simply because 
it is not a popular sequence. To eliminate or 
modify this condition the classification may be 
simplified or more efficient guides provided, 
preferably the first. 

The order of modern classification is more 
or less philosophical, and is incomprehensible 
to the general public. At present readers wan- 
der round the shelves until by luck or inquiry 
they find the subject they seek; afterwards 
remembrance of location is their leading 
guide. It is a simple matter to talk of “edu- 
cating the readers,” but readers do not want 
a lesson in classification when they come to 
the library. They want a book. 

While a purely alphabetical arrangement of 
subjects is not desirable, much might be done 
in this direction. The order of the main 
classes in the Dewey system might easily be 
rearranged alphabetically, to the great advan- 
tage of the public understanding. Similarly 
the subdivision of main classes may be re- 
arranged alphabetically, where the lack of 
relativity would not be an obvious disadvan- 
tage. In short, a compromise between an 
alphabetical and natural order is what is ad- 
vocated. 

If the suggestion for remodelling the clas- 
sification is not acceptable, there is need for 
the creation of a new position, its duties being 
solely the guidance of readers. Such a person 
could act not merely as a guide to the shelves, 
but as a guide to reading, and such guidance 
would be most helpful, and would be ful- 
filling the aim of all library economy, which is 
to help the public, for which the library exists, 
to get the most possible out of its possession. 


EpMANDS CLASSIFICATION 

The classification scheme devised by John 
Edmands, in active charge of the Mercantile 
Library of Philadelphia from 1856 to 1901 and 
librarian emeritus since that date, is touched 
upon briefly in some reminiscences which he 
contributed to Public Libraries for April (p. 
176-177). The system was worked out by Mr. 
Edmands when he first took charge of the 
Mercantile Library and has been found prac- 
tical and useful. 

All the books are arranged in 22 classes, with 
such sub-classes as each may require. Main 
classes are designdted by single capital let- 
ters, and sub-classes by the capital and a 
lower-case letter. Books in sub-classes are 
shelved in strict alphabetical order. 
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To facilitate the numbering of books in the 
sub-classes, a table was devised whereby all 
author-names could be represented with four 
digits (9999 numbers being used). This table 
is printed in triple columns on three pages about 
the size of a sheet of note paper. The names 
are divided into about 500 groups of varying 
size. For instance, under A are 20 groups 
with the numbers 1 to 400; B has 45 groups, 
401-1300; while Z has only two groups, 9961- 
10000. Thus a completed book number would 
read Ac 2940. 

The A group of numbers is as follows: 


Aa I— 2 Abe 
Abf 2I— 40 Acz 
Ada 41— 60 Aer 
Aes 61— Am 
Ain 8:1— 100 Albe 
Albf 101I— 120 Alew 
Alex 12I— 140 Alk 
All 14I— 160 Als 
Alt 161— 180 Aml 
Amm 181— 200 Andra 
Andre 201I— 220 Anna 
Annb 221— 240 Ao 
Ap 241— 260 Arce 
Arch 261— 280 Arir 
Aris 281— 300 Arnol 
Arnom 301I— 320 Asd 
Ase 321— 340 Athen 
Atheo 341— 360 Auf 
Aug 361— 380 Avel 
Avem 381— 400 Az 


DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION, MopIFICATIONS 
OF, FOR SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 

The May number of Library Books, the 
monthly bulletin of the Los Angeles Public 
Library, is a special number containing some 
modifications of the Dewey decimal classifica- 
tion for material on sociology, economics, and 
government, as developed and compiled by 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall. 

The library makes special effort to collect 
material on public affairs, the larger part of 
which is not in books but in pamphlets, maga- 
zine and newspaper articles, typewritten re- 
ports, etc. The Dewey system is not sufficient- 
ly detailed and specific in this general field, 
and consequently the library has worked out 
certain expansions in an attempt to make this 
literature more easily available. The prefa- 
tory statement says of these expansions: 
“They are simply additions to the decimal 
classification and not a substitute for it. Few 
liberties have been taken with the decimal 
assignments, and these few have been made 
either to collect related material or to con- 
form to practice which had previously been 
established. Every library inherits practices 
from its past work in classifying and catalog- 
ing, and these must be to a large degree con- 
tinued, rather than making wholesale and ex- 
pensive changes, no matter how desirable the 
changes may be. 

“This library uses a double system of num- 
bering the books within a class, the 1, 2, 3— 
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for general works on a subject, and the Cut- 
ter table book numbers for titles that are to 
be localized, or for other specific reasons. 
This allows annual reports on a topic to be 
classed under the same number as books of 
general discussion, whereas in many libra- 
ries a separate class number would have to 
be used. 

“The Cutter numbers shelve the reports 
separately. .06 and .6 are quite consistently 
used for reports of societies or unofficial or- 
ganizations, and .07 or .7 for laws or ordi- 
nances on the subject. 

“In a library starting any specialized col- 
lection, a saving in class numbers could be 
made by substituting (1)—(9) for the deci- 
mal clasification form distinctions .o1—.o9. 
This form could be added to a six-place as 
easily as to a three-place number, and is a 
convenient grouping device. A few useful 
and constantly recurring form divisions in 
this public affairs material would be: 

(2) for texts of laws and ordinances. 

(3) for directories, cyclopedias, handbooks, 

etc. 

(5) for periodicals. 

(6) for reports. 

(8) for any special collection. 


DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION IN NORWAY 
An article by Arne Arnesen, now head li- 
brarian of the Deichman Library in Christi- 
ania, entitled “The placing and numbering of 
books,” has been published as a pamphlet by 
the Church Department of Norway. It con- 
tains a full explanation of the Dewey decimal 
system of classification, with an explanation of 
the Cutter author tables and instruction for 
the combined use of both. A detailed example 
of the classification of the books usual in most 
Scandinavian libraries under this system is 
given and a complete index follows. Dr. Arne- 
sen answers all objections to the Dewey sys- 
tem by considering its weak points, but he is 
convinced that no better and more elastic as 
well as more easily handled system than the 
Dewey-Cutter combination of figures and let- 
ters has yet been invented. Norway’s library 
problem is that of finding a system for its 
small libraries which are rapidly growing, it is 
true, but which will need some time yet to 
equal the size of the libraries in most Euro- 
pean countries. Norwegian libraries have been 
classified in a very haphazard fashion quite 
inelastic and impossible for libraries of even a 
few thousand books. Dr. Arnesen’s pamphlet 


(from a lecture given at a recent Conference) 
is being widely circulated. 

The Dewey decimal classification has been 
adopted by the public libraries in Copenhagen ; 
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by the People’s Library in Fredericksborg (a 
suburb of Copenhagen), and by a number of 
public libraries in the provincial towns and 
rural districts. There was some opposition 
to the introduction of this system at first, but 
the leading libraries have been steadily in 
favor of it. 

The Dewey-Cutter combination system is 
also mentioned, with a recommendation, in the 
new catalog of books suitable for public libra- 
ries issued by the Church Department (which 
includes schools and libraries) under the edi- 
torship of Dr. Karl Fischer. A short expla- 
nation of the system (with a reference note to 
Dr. Arnesen’s pamphlet) and an example of 
its working, heads the list of books and the 
books themselves are classified in the catalog 
by the same system. The catalog itself gives 
a list of books recommended for purchase by 
public libraries with price. This is the official 
list from which the smaller libraries through- 
out Norway buy as many books as their yearly 
budget allows. The list itself has some points 
of interest to an American. With some smat- 
tering of modern sciences and many volumes 
of new Scandinavian fiction we find a number 
of translations of newer and older English and 
American books. The Scandinavian nations 
are great translators, and thanks to their lax 
cepyright laws are much at home in our own 
literature. Some of the selections chosen by 
the Church Department seems surprising, con- 
sidering the source of the recommendation. 
Old-timers like Cooper’s “The prairie” and 
Victor Hugo’s “Les miserables” are side by 
side with “Pollyanna” (Eleanor H. Porter) 
“Cynthia's adventures” (Cecily Sidgwick), 
“The call of the wild” and “White fang” (Jack 
London), and “The Spahi” (Robert Hichens), 
while Bret Harte and Annie Fellows John- 
ston, in close proximity to Milton’s “Paradise 
lost” attest the catholicity of the Church De- 
partment. 


DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION—EXPANSION OF 
790-709 
An emendation of the Dewey classification, 
90-799. T. Warburton Wright and H. Ha- 
mer. Lib. World, F., 1915. p. 232-233. 
An expansion of the heading 790, Amuse- 
ments. 


Reference Department 


REFERENCE WORK 
Co-ordination of reference work C. H. 
Compton. Pub. Libs., Mr., 1915. p. 107-109. 
Any librarian who helps her patrons to good 
reading wins their appreciation and gratitude, 


but through good reference work she can 
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win respect and recognition of her profession- 
al knowledge, and even a small library well 
selected will answer most of the questions put 
to it. A suggestive list of 15 reference books 
which could be bought for $100 and which 
would give a well rounded collection, is 
printed. 

An investigation of reports from some of 
the best American libraries show for every $5 
spent for books $1 is spent for magazines and 
their binding. In smaller libraries a_ still 
larger proportion should be spent for maga- 
zines and their binding should be kept up. 
Even the smallest library should develop its 
collection of local material, and it will soon 
become a mine of useful information. A well 
selected stock of government documents will 
be valuable to the small library, but odd vol- 
umes of territorial and state documents might 
better be given to a larger library which in 
turn should be ready to lend its documents to 
the smaller library. 

Reference work needs advertising. Most 
students do not realize the help they can get 
from a good reference collection, to say 
nothing of the general public. Many large 
reference libraries might well be known as 
mail order houses, for a large number of 
their questions come through the mail, and in 
the rural communities at least must continue 
so for years. 

Binding and Repair 
LETTERING BOOKS 

Under the caption, “A new way to letter 
books” the Indiana Public Library Commis- 
sion publishes the following in the Library 
Occurrent: Several of the library commis- 
sions and many of the libraries of the United 
States are using with a good deal of satisfac- 
tion and are recommending to their friends 
gummed letters and numbers for putting the 
classification and book numbers on the backs 
of books. The back of the book can be pre- 
pared in one of two ways. The sizing can be 
removed by ammonia in the same way as is 
done in preparation for labeling. The letters 
and figures can then be applied and a thin coat 
of white shellac or French varnish applied. 
If the whole cover is customarily shellacked, 
the shellacking will not be an added process. 
A special flat moistener can be purchased or 
one can be made by laying a piece of blotting 
paper on a plate containing barely enough 
water to moisten the blotting paper. By us- 
ing a large needle or a steel eraser, one can 
moisten and apply these letters to the book. 
The other method is to apply a thin coating 
of French varnish or white shellac to that part 
of the back of the book to which the letters 
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are to be applied, and before this varnish is 
dry, to lay the letters on as by the previous 
method, except that it is not in this way 
necessary to moisten the letters. 

Books lettered in this way have a very much 
neater appearance than labeled books and also 
than books lettered in ink unless the letterer 
is unusually skilled. Librarians who have 
tried this method report that the letters stick 
well, and will wear better than inked letters. 


Shelf Department 


FILING 

The colored band method of filing pam- 
phlets and books. Bull. of Bibl., Ap., 1915. Pp. 
155-156. 

A detailed description of the system used 
by the Newark (N. J.) Public Library. Books 
and pamphlets are located on the shelves by 
means of colored bands of paper (Dennison, 
30c. per 1000), pasted across the backs at 
varying heights. Seven different colors are 
used, and a guide card, divided into 16 spaces, 
is used for each color. On these cards the 
colored bands are pasted and besides each 
strip is written the section of the alphabet 
represented by that particular band. This 
divides the alphabet into 112 parts, and it is 
easy to see at a glance when a pamphlet is 
out of place. The bands are also used for the 
arrangement of material by states and coun- 
tries, in which case each band represents a 
place instead of a letter. For certain collec- 
tions colored labels are similarly used in place 
of the bands, and the system has been applied 
to both cataloged and uncataloged material. 


Libraries on Special Subjects 


INSURANCE LIBRARIES 

The Library of the Insurance Society of 
New York was reconstructed April 1, 1909. It 
now contains 7000 books and pamphlets on fire, 
life, accident, marine, casualty insurance, and 
workmen’s compensation, besides files of state 
insurance laws, reports, and annual proceed- 
ings of many organizations identified with in- 
surance business. 

The Library of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company of New York City consists 
of a collection of 8000 books and 5000 pam- 
phlets and is divided into a general circulating 
and a special reference department. The for- 
mer, made up of books intended largely for 
recreational purposes, is: reserved exclusively 
for employes and tenants of the building. 
The technical books of the special reference de- 
partment may be borrowed by readers inter- 
ested in insurance and allied subjects. 
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Bibliographical Hotes 


The publication of a “Municipal encyclo- 
pedia” was announced by Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff at the Berkeley conference, in the 
course of his report on the need of a national 
center for municipal information. Mr. Wood- 
ruff is to edit the encyclopedia, which will be 
published by D. Appleton & Company under 
the supervision of the National Municipal 
League. 

“The annual magazine subject-index” for 
1914, edited by Frederick Winthrop Faxon, 
includes as part II “The dramatic index for 
1914” and has as an appendix a list of the 
“Dramatic books and plays (in English)” pub- 
lished during the year, compiled by Henry 
Eastman Lower and George Heron Milne. 
Both the dramatic index and the list of books 
and plays are also published separately. 


A biographical sketch of Luther S. Living- 
ston, who was appointed librarian of the Wide- 
ner collection at Harvard a short time before 
his death, is contributed by his successor, Mr. 
George Parker Winship, to the Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, nos. 3-4, 
1914. It is followed by a bibliography of Mr. 
Livingston’s separate publications, and a re- 
view of Mr. Winship’s history of the John 
Carter Brown Library in Providence. 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Public Library for May is a “House 
and grounds number.” Besides the usual 
quarterly list of accessions it contains spe- 
cial lists of house plans, interiors, and yards 
and gardens. The cover has two exterior 
views of inexpensive houses of the bunga- 
low type, accompanied by floor plans, the 
cuts being furnished through the courtesy of 
the A. C. McClurg Company. 

A biographical supplement to “The _ bibli- 
ographer’s manual of Gloucestershire litera- 
ture” by F. A. Hyett and Roland Austin, of 
the Gloucester Public Library, is to be printed 
by subscription, and will be a_ classified 
catalog of biographical and _ genealogical 
literature relating to men and women con- 
nected by birth, office, or many years’ residence 
with the county of Gloucester or the city of 
Bristol, England, with descriptive and explana- 
tory notes. 

The New York State Library has published 
as one of its Bulletins a list of books in the 
library for the blind. It includes titles in 
American and English Braille, line letter, 
Moon type, and New York point, the majority 
of books belonging to the first and last class- 
es. A price list of books in New York point 
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is also given, together with a short explanation 
of the system, which is the one used in the 
institutions for the blind within the state. 


“Records of civilization” is the title of a 
series of volumes of sources and_ studies 
covering the entire history of western civili- 
zation which the Columbia University Press is 
planning to publish under the editorial super- 
vision of Dr. James T. Shotwell, professor of 
history at Columbia. Each volume will be 
complete in its own field and will be the work 
of a scholar of recognized ability. The series 
as now announced contains seventeen volumes, 
and other volumes will be added from time 
to time. 

The trustees of the British Museum have 
had printed, in a volume of 523 pages, a “List 
of catalogues of English book sales, 1676-1900, 
now in the British Museum.” The collection 
contains some 8000 catalogs, many of them 
auctioneers’ own copies carrying on interleaves 
the prices and purchasers’ names. The com- 
pilation was begun by Harold Mattingly and 
continued by I. A. K. Burnett, and on their 
enlistment in August, 1914, it was completed 
and seen through the press by A. W. Pollard, 
the assistant keeper of printed books. 


The first number of the quarterly Technical 
Book Review Index, prepared by the Carne- 
gie Library of Pittsburgh and published by 
the Index Office of Chicago, is now being 
distributed to libraries. It contains a list of 
technical and scientific books arranged alpha- 
betically by authors, with references to re- 
views of these books from a collection of 
about four hundred scientific, technical, and 
trade periodicals. This first issue contains 16 
pages, and it is expected that between two 
and three thousand titles will be listed in the 
year. 


In its January number, the Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects began the 
publication of a “Current index of architec- 
tural journals,” which is prepared monthly by 
Michel M. Konarski, assistant librarian of 
the Avery Library, Columbia University. Only 
English magazines were indexed at the outset, 
but other countries will be added later. A 
modification of the Dewey system, revised by 


Dr. N. Ricker and the Chicago Architects’ 
Business Association, to suit the needs of 


architectural literature, is printed with the 


beginning of the index. 


The A. L. A. Publishing Board has just 
brought out a pamphlet prepared by Florence 
Rising Curtis of the University of Mlinois 
Library School on “The collection of social 
survey material.” It is an outline of the ma- 
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terial which any library may gather and pre- 
serve for its community and which may be 
useful in lieu of a more extended survey. 
Most of the material will be in the form of 
clippings and manuscripts, with some city and 
organization reports, and its assembling and 
intelligent arrangement in one place will en- 
able the “average taxpayer” to become easily 
familiar with conditions in his community 
which affect him directly and indirectly. 

After some twenty years of experience with 
the open access system in English libraries, a 
handbook and guide to the system has been 
published by Grafton & Co. under the title 
“Open access libraries: their planning, equip- 
ment, and organisation.” The book was 
planned and the introduction supplied by the 
late James Duff Brown, the first inventor and 
introducer of the new system. The various 
chapters have been written by Messrs. J. D. 
Stewart, H. T. Coutts, William McGill, and 
the Misses Olive E. Clarke and Alice Jones. 
An appendix dealing with various smaller mat- 
ters of practice and arrangement, and includ- 
ing a short bibliography, adds still further to 
its value. 

The University of Manchester has issued 
as one of its regular publications a catalog of 
the Christie collection of books and manu- 
scripts, bequeathed to the University Library 
by the late Dr. Richard Copley Christie, at 
different times professor of history, political 
economy, and jurisprudence in Owens College, 
now a part of the university. Dr. Christie was 
the donor of the library building of Owens 
College, opened in 1898, and in 1901, shortly 
after his death, his own private library was 
installed in a special room in the library build- 
ing. The collection numbers some 8000 vol- 
umes, the majority of them bearing on the 
Renaissance, and especially the classical Ren- 
aissance of Italy and France and the lives, 
labors, and works of certain scholars whose 
careers held special interest to Dr. Christie. 
The catalog, which fills 536 octavo pages, was 
compiled under the direction of Charles W. 
E. Leigh, librarian of the university. 


LIBRARY ECONOMY 


CATALOGING 
Hitchler, Theresa. Cataloging for small libraries, 
rev. ed. A. L. A. Pub. Board. 316 p. (6 p. bibl.) 
$1.25. 
INSTRUCTION 
Fay, Lucy E., and Eaton, Anne T. __Instruc- 
tion in the use of books and libraries: a textbook 
for normal schools and colleges. Boston Book Co 
449 p. $2.25 n. (Useful reference series. No. 12.) 
Oren access 
Open access libraries: their planning, equipment 
and organisation. London: Grafton & Co. 227 p. 
7s. Od. n 
Sworr story 
Firkins, Ina Ten Eyck Index to short stories. 
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White Plains, N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Co. 374 p. 
$6 n. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
GENERAL 


Carnecie Library of Pittsburgh. Favorite books of 
well-known people when they were boys and girls. 
12 p. (Repr. from Mo. Buill., Apr., 1915.) 

FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
Buinp 
New York State Library. List of books in the 
library for the blind. Albany: Univ. of the State 
of N. Y. 116 p. (Bull. Bibliography 55. 
COMMERCIAL SECRETARIES 
Cherington, P. T. List of readings for commer- 
cial secretaries. 2 p. bibl. (in Proceedings of 
Central Assn. of Commercial Secretaries for 1913.) 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
Bullock, Edna Dean, comp. Agricultural credit. 
White Plains, N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Co. 6 p. bibl. 
$i n. (Handbook series.) 
ALABAMA—EpvucaTION 
Bibliography of public school education in Ala- 
bama. (In Stephen B. Weeks’ History of public 
school education in Alabama. p. 203-205. I. S. 
Bur. of Education. Bull., 1915, no. 12. Whole 
no. 637.) 
ALFRED THE GREAT 
Lees, Beatrice A. Alfred the Great, the truth- 
teller, maker of England, 848-899. Putnam. 3 p. 
bibl. $2.50 n. 
AMERICANA 
One thousand books on America selected from 
my large stock of Americana. Florence, Italy: Otto 
Lange. 57 p. (Catalogue no. 36.) 
ANATOMY 
Braasch, William E., M.D. Pyelography (pyelo- 
ureterography); a study of the normal and patho- 
logic anatomy of the renal gh and ureter. ° 
Philadelphia: Saunders. 4 p. bibl. $5 n. 
ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS 
Sarolea, Charles. The Anglo-German problem. 
Amer. ed. with new introduction. Putnam. to p. 
bibl. $1 n. 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
Woll, Fritz Wilhelm. Productive feeding of farm 
animals. Lippincott. bibl. $1.50 mn. (Lippincott’s 
farm manuals.) 
BALLaps 
Cohen, Helen Louise. The ballade. Lemcke & 
Buechner. 23 p. $1.75 n. 
Bennet, Henry 
Barbour, Violet. Henry Bennet, earl of Arling- 
ton, secretary of state to Charles II. Washington, 
D. C.: Amer. Hist. Assn. 23 p. bibl. $1.50. 
Crafts, Rev. Wilbur Fisk, comp. Bible in school 
plans of many lands; documents gathered and com- 
piled by Council of Church Boards of Education. 
Washington, D. C.: Illustrated Bible Selections 
Commission, 1914. 3 p. bibl. 50 ¢. 


Business 


List of titles in the Philippine Library Fv busi- 
ness. (In Bull. of the Philippine P. L., 1914. 
Pp. 25-30.) 

CALIFORNIA 


The “rush of °49"; books at Stockton Public 
Library on California. (In Stockton F. P. L. Bull., 
Ja., 1915. p. 21-23.) 

A. K. Smiley Public Library. Some nature books 
relating particularly to southern California. Red- 
lands, Cal. 3 p. 

CueMIsTryY 

Detroit Public Library. Chemistry; selectcd list 

of books. 24 p. 
Cirrus FRUITS 

Coit, John Eliot. Citrus fruits; an account of the 

citrus fruit industry, with special reference to Cali- 
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fornia requirements and practices and similar con 
ditions. Macmillan. 42 p. bibl. $2 n. (Rural 
science series.) 

CarMAN, BLIss 

Sherman, Frederic Fairchild, comp... A check list 
of the first editions cf the works of Bliss Carman. 
New York: F. F. Sherman, 1790 Broadway. $1.25 n. 

CoKr 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh By-product 
coking; references to books and magazine articles. 
40 p. (Repr. from Mo. Bull., My., 1915.) 

COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 

Ryan, Oswald. Municipal freedom; a study of 
the commission government; with an introduction by 
A. Lawrence Lowell. Doubleday, Page. 12 p. bibl. 
60 c. n. (American books.) 

County 

Sawyer, Rollin A., Jr., comp. A list of works on 
county government, including county publications; 
references to material in the New York Public 
Library. (In Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., My., 1915. 
P. 433-470.) 

DRAINAGE 

Haswell, John R. Land drainage in Maryland. 
2 p. bibl. (Maryland Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Bull. no. 186. Oct., 1914.) 

DRAMA 

Lewisohn, Ludwig. The modern drama; an essay 
in interpretation. Fiuebsch. 28 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 

Modern drama and opera; reading lists on the 
works of various authors. Vol. II. The Boston 
Book Co. 255 p. (Useful reference series. no. 13.) 

ENGINEERING 

Cyclopedia of engineering; a general reference 
work. . 7 v. Chicago: Amer. Technical Soc. 
bibls. $19.80. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Wyld, Henry Cecil. A short history of English; 
with a bibliography of recent books on the subject, 
and lists of texts and editions. Dutton. 13 p. bi 
$2.25 n. 

Evropean War 

District of Columbia Public Library. Selected 
books on the European War. 10 p. 

The European War; some works recently added 
to the library. (In Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., My., 
1901S. p. 471-475.) 

GARDENING 

New York Public Library. 

selected list of books. 11: p. 
Gites, Witttam Brancu 

Anderson, Dice Robins. William Branch Giles: a 
study in the politics of Virginia and the nation 
from 1790 to 1830. Menasha, Wis.:, George Banta 
Pub. Co., 1914. 12 p. bibl. $1.50. 


Flower gardens; a 


Homes 
Los Angeles Public Library. Books and infor- 


mation for home builders. 16 p. 
INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 

Van der Zee, Jacob. Direct legislation in Iowa. 
Iowa City: State Hist. Soc., 1914. 9 p. bibl. (lowa 
applied history series. no. 4, Vv. 2.) 

INTERVENTION 

Hodges, Henry G. The doctrine of intervention. 

Princeton, N. J.: Banner Press. 9 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 
Jonson, Ben 

Jonson, Ben. A tale of a tub; edited with intro- 
duction, notes and glossary by Florence May 
Snell. ... Longmans. 9 p. bibl. $2.50 n. 

Liprartes—HiGu scuoo. 

Ward, Gilbert O. The high-school library. Pre- 
print of “Manual of library economy,” chapter vil. 
A. L. A. Pub. Board. 7 p. bibl 

Livincston, Lutuer S. 

Bibliography of the sag publications of Luther 
S. Livingston. (In Papers of the Bibliographic al 
Society of America. Vol. 8, nos. 3-4, 1914. Pp. 
121-134.) 

Mascrietp, Joun 

Sherman, Clarence E., comp. John Masefield; a 
contribution toward a bibliography. (Bull. of Bibl., 
Ap., 1915. p. 158-160.) 
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MEDICINE 

Cannon, Walter Bradford. Bodily changes in 
pain, hunger, fear, and rage Appleton.  biblis 
$2n 


atalogue of old and rare books on medicine and 
the allied sciences. London elden & Peddie. 24 p. 
MONROE DOCTRIN! 

Phelps, Edith M., comp. Selected articles on the 
Monroe doctrine. Me hite Plains, N. Y.: H. W il 
son Co. 15 p. bit $1 n (Debaters’ handbook 
series.) 


MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING 


Meyer, H. H. B., com List of references on 
accounting. (In Spec, Libs., May, 191 
Pp. 63-76.) 

MUNICIPAL BUDGETS 
Meyer, H. H. B., com; List of references on 


the budgets of cities. (In Spec. Libs., Mr., 1915. 
Pp. 49-56.) 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
Coulter, Mabel. City manager and commission 
manager forms of municipal government (annotate: d 
list of material in the ¢ “1 tornia State Library) 
(In News Notes of Cal, Libs., Ja., 1915. p. 7-14.) 
NAPOLEON 
Becke, Capt. Archibald F. Napoleon and Water- 
loo; the emperor’s campaign with the Armée du 


Nord, 1815. ... 2 ¥. Dutton, 1914. 4 p. bibl. 
25 
Navy, AMERICAN 
Chadwick, Rear-Admiral French Ensor The 


American navy. Doubleday, Page. 4 p. bibl. 60 
ce. n. (American books.) 

NEGRO 

Du Bois, William Edward Burghardt. The negro. 
Holt. 8 p. bibl. soc. n. (Home university li- 
brary of modern knowledge.) 

Woodson, Carter Godwin. The education of the 
negro prior to 1861; a history of the education of 
the colored senha of the United States from the 
beginning of slavery to the Civil War. Putnam. 
30 p. bibl. $2 n. 

NEWSPAPERS 
and stories. (In New 
Orleans P. L. Quar. Bull., Ja.-Mr., 1915. p. t1-12.) 


OFFICERS, OF PUPLIK 


Patton, C. : Removal of public officials in 
lowa lowa City: State Hist. Soc. [no date]. 
4 p. bibl. (Iowa applied history series. no. 7, 
Vv. 2.) 


PRIMARY SELECTIONS 
Debel, N. H. The direct primary in Nebraska. 
Lincoln, Neb: Univ. of Neb. to14. 4 p. bibl. 


(Nebraska history and political science series. Bull. 
no. 7.) 
PROUIBITION 
New publications on the drink question (In 
Yearbook of the United States Brewers’ Assn. for 


1914. Pp. 233-247.) 
Morton, F. oe comp. Public utility references. 
1 


(In Spec. Libs., ay, 1915. p. 84-86.) 
RECALI 
Phelps, Edith M., comp. Selected articles on the 
the recall of judges and judicial 


rec all; including 
decisions 2. e rev. and enl White Plains, 
N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Co., 1913-15 28 p. bibl. 
$1 n. (Debaters’ handbook series.) 
RELIGION 
Cheyne, Thomas Kelly, D.D. 
of races and religions. Macmillan. 
RURAL CREDIT : 
orman, James B The principles of rural 
as applied in Europe and as suggeste: d for 
an introduction by John Lee Coulter. 
$:.25 n. (Rural science 


The reconciliation 
bibls. $2.25 n. 


credits; 
America; with 
! > p. bibl. 


ScCANDINAVIANS 
Firkins, Ina Ten Eyck, comp. Scandinavians in 
the United States. (In Bull. of Bibl., Ap., 191s. 
p- 160-163.) 
ScIeNCcE 
Ottawa Public Library 
books for young and old, with a few 
books. 16 p. 


Popular science; a list of 
adv: inced text 
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SoctaL CENTERS 
Edwards, G. em Jr. The school as a social 
center. 22 p. bibl. (1915 reprint of Univ. of 
South Carolina Bulletin for Oct., 1913. Not re- 
vised to date.) 


SoctaL SCIENCE 
Social works and workers. (In New Orleans P. L. 


Quar. Bull., Ja.-Mr., 1915. p. 12-14. 


Streets 
Kimball, Theodora. Streets: their arrangement, 


lighting, and planning. (In Spec. Libs., Mr., 1915. 
p- 42-48.) 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
Faris, John Thomson, D.D., ed. The Sunday 
school at work; by Philip E. ‘Howard and others. 
rev. ed. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1913-15. 
6 p. bibl. $3.50 n. 


Tax COMMISSIONS 
Bibliography of reports on special commissions 
on taxation. (In Edwin R. A. Seligman, Essays in 
taxation. 4. ed. rev. and enl. Macmillan, 1913. 
p. 676-682. $3 n.) 


Untrep Srates 
Haworth, Paul Leland. America in ferment. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 5 p. bibl. $1.so n. (Problems of 
the nations.) 


Goddard, Wm: D. War literature. Newport, 
: Naval War College. 19 typewritten pages 
A list with excellent annotations prepared by the 
librarian of the Naval War College at Newport for 
the union meeting of the Library Associations of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, June 
17-19, 1015. 
Water sv PrLy 
Swain, George Fillmore. Conservation of water 
by storage; addresses delivered in the Chester S. 
Lyman lect ire series, 1914, before the senior class 
of the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. 
New Haven, Ct.: Yale Univ. 12 p. bibl. $3 n. 


and Blunders 
A LITERARY JOB 

Native—“Yes, I says the squire be praised. 
He gives us that bootiful free library.” 

Tourist—“I’m glad you appreciate it; but 
you don’t look like a reading man, either.” 

Native—“No, sur; I don’t use the library, 
but my old ’ooman she do get the job o’ clean- 
in’ it out."—Puncu. 

BELLES-LETTRES 

The summer visitor in the little village 
stopped in at the Browning Circle Library. 

“Please give me the Letters of Charles 
Lamb,” he said. 

The librarian was all obliging and helpful. 

“I think you have made a mistake,” she 
said kindly. “The post-office is the building 
just across the street.” 

IN THE BEST BOSTON MANNER 

Miss Tompkins believed in speaking cor- 
rectly. When she heard some friends discuss 
Edward Eggleston’s best-known novel, she re- 
solved to obtain a copy. She was sure she 
knew the title, although, of course, she would 
not slur her words like careless people. So 
she asked at the bookstore, “Have you a book 
by Edward Eggleston entitled ‘Who is your 
schoolmaster ?’?”"—CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


A LETTER FROM A READER 
The following statement was found in a li- 
brary book at a busy branch: 
Dear Sir Wasilewski 
Yesterday I was at the public Library and 
I would to lent that book which you wished, 
But that book is not in there yet back. Ann 
that lady she told me that she will send a 
post-card for you when that book will be 
back up there, and I asked her about this 
Library at Genesee St. and she told me if 
you wish to lent any books of there you must 
to put one dollar for a beginning on post- 
card of enlistment. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed), M.. Srronowsky. 


Communications 


ON ENCLOSING STAMPS 
Editor Library Journal: 

The writer has recently received letters from 
library schools having enclosed stamps to be 
used in reply. There may be justification for 
enclosing postage under some circumstances, 
but in this case it seemed to be regarding 
matters which might naturally be expected to 
be the subject of correspondence between li- 
braries and library schools, so that the schools 
should not feel, it seems to me, under the 
necessity of enclosing return postage. 

The main point, however, is that, in several 
cases, the stamps enclosed have been stuck, in- 
tentionally, to the letter itself, as a means of 
insuring their safe transportation to the per- 
son addressed. 

Though it be a little risky, perhaps, I ven- 
ture the suggestion that stamps can be sent 
more satisfactorily by using Gem paper clips 
or some other fastener, or they may even be 
sent loose in a small envelope enclosed. In 
either case, it is more satisfactory than stick- 
ing them by their own mucilage in the first 
place, as they are then of no value to either 
party unless they are torn from their moorings 
and have additional paste applied when used 
again. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun B. Katser. 
Tacoma Public Library. 


Library Calendar 
July 22- ibrary Wis. 
Sept. 15-17—Minn. Library Association. An- 
nual meeting, Hotel Keewaydin, Lake Min- 
netoka. 
Sept. 27-Oct. 2—Library week, New York 
Library Association. Squirrel Inn, Haines 
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THE NEWLY COMPLETED - 
Widener Memorial Library, Harvard University ¢ 
IS EQUIPPED WITH 
Snead Standard Stack and Snead Standard Steel Shelving - 


VIEW IN MAIN STACK ROOM IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION 
Distinctive Features—Main Stack 
Ten tiers high, capacity over 2,200,000 volumes. Forms structural element of 
building, carrying main third floor above and bracing walls. 
Wide fixed bottom shelves extend over and protect ventilating deck slits, also 
accommodate oversize books where they will not encroach on most valuable portion 
of aisle space. Interchangeable regular and “Oversize” adjustable shelves permit 


direct classification, irrespective of size. 
Alcoves along windows provide study space for over 300 students. 30 private 


offices for professors are built into stack. 
Miscellaneous Rooms 
Snead Standard Steel Shelving used in thirty-six reading rooms, work rooms, 
study rooms and seminar rooms forms an attractive and harmonious architectural 


feature. 
Front edges of shelf supports are flat and square, not rounded, shelf adjusting ar- 


rangements inconspicuous; marble base; steel cornice; plate glass doors for valuable 
collections; dark brown enamel finish, harmonizing with the oak trim. 
Our Special Facilities and Technical Experience are at Your Service 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, INC. 
Jersey City, N. J. (FOUNDED IN 1849) Toronto, Ontario 
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“Barco” Book Varnish 


(ANTISEPTIC) 


Prices Keeps Library and School Book covers 
looking like new. 
Quart Cans. . $1.00 Flexible” 
Gallon Cans. . 2.50 Dries hard in a few minutes. 
> Will not spot, scratch, peel off or turn white. 
9-Gallon Cans 11.00 Superior to Zanzibar, or shellac. 
Only one application is required. 
Does not need to be coated with wax or par- 


‘Transportation prepaid in rafine, like shellac, to make it waterproof. 
U. S. within 500 miles Ideal for protecting shelf numbers, paper 
of Boston. labels, and stickers. 
Semele tree Covers more surface than Shellac, or other 
Varnish. 


Prepaid anywhere 
F. J. BARNARD & CO., 105 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Pacific Library Binding Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Agents for the Pacific Coast 


CHIVERS’ GRADED BINDINGS 


(DURO-FLEXILE) 
ONE — TWO — THREE 


All with Chivers’ Sewing and Methods Used in More than 1500 Public Libraries. 

Grade No. 1—Leather back (Niger or Pigskin) stout waterproof cloth sides; For 
new books and books of good paper and ascertained popularity. 

Grade No. 2—Full Library Buckram: For partially used books, books of small size, 
poor paper, or doubtful popularity. 

Grade No. 3—Reinforced Publishers’ Bindings: These books are supplied sewed and 
rebound in the publishers’ covers, and give an average loan issue of three times 
that of the original binding. Books treated in this way often serve all the loans 
demanded of them. 

Should rebinding be advisible, a saving of 15c. is effected because the Chivers’ 
sewing is permanent. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


911-913 ATLANTIC AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Lists and Prices to Public Libraries on Application 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“* Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’’), post free 


140 Strand, W. GC. and 43 Piccadilly, W.: London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A B C. 


F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc. 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 


Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to books or for lists 
on special topics. 


LONDON Lists for Quotations are Solicited paste 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices 

Our New Book Catalogue is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKEER new york 


LOWCOST MAGAZINE BINDER 


for reading rooms and magazines that are circulated. 


TWENTY 


Without strings, without rods, without springs, with- 
out gummed strips. Holds securely, does not muti- 


late, automatically locks, weighs less than 8 oz. and 
requires only a few seconds for inserting and removing magazines. 


Send us THIS ADVERTISEMENT AND 10 CENTS, 


and we will mail you one pressboard LOWCOST 
BINDER to hold 7x10 magazine. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


GAYLORD BROS., : Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 
Wa. G. Jonnston & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEAR SiR:— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the * Magazine Thief "' and the old numbers look as good as ‘the new” 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 

General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 
WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Originators of the Spring Beck Magazine Binders 
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THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


QUALITY ECONOMY SERVICE 


NELBCO ‘ws BINDINGS 


PRODUCED ONLY BY 


New England Library Bindery Co. 


PREMIER LIBRARY BINDERS 
ORIGINATORS, NOT FOLLOWERS 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


PRICE-LISTS FREE SAMPLES 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS 


Binder for the Newark Free Public Library 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Librarians: Having over 30 years’ experience in all branches of Bookbinding enables me to know 
what binding is most suitable for Library use. 


Corner Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 


If we can please 175 Libraries, including some of the largest in the country, we certainly must 
be able to please you. I supervise all my work, and have 4 bindery always open for visitors. 

We will rebind 2 vols. 12 mos, sent us prepaid, free of charge, to show you a sample of our 
work. 


Pay us a visit Give us a trial. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing our 
reinforced 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 


Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RUZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 
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The PHOTOSTAT 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Photographic Copying Machine for Libraries 


Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
Exclusively for the 


COMMERCIAL CAMERA COMPANY 
343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalog sent free on request 


H ALF rate subscriptions 
to THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL ($2.00 in- 
stead of $4.00 per year) are of- 
fered to Branch Libraries; also on 
Personal Copies for the Librarian 
or his Assistants, or to any mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, 
providing the Libraryi tself sub- 
scribes for one copy at the regular rate. 


SP GAG AGAG AG AG AG AGA 


“LIBRARIANS ATTENTION 


Our fortunate purchase 
of the entire stock of 
remainders of the 


McMILLAN and 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


enables us to offer these great 
Books at One-Half Price 


BARGAIN LIST NOW READY 


Correspondence Invited 


WILLIAMS BOOK STORES CO. 
Williams Building Boston, Mass.” 


™. RAND 
Visible Index 


Ten times faster than the old 
card index system. 

Two hundred names visible at 
one glance. A touch—two hun- 
dred more names are seen. 

Just the thing for a Library. 
Used by National Shawmut 


Bk. Bell 


Telephone Co. 
Standard Oil Co., ete. 


Catalog FREE. Ask for Cat. L. 
THE RAND co. 


Holds 100 to 1,000,000 North Tonawanda, 


cards 


N. Y. 
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““QUALITY FIRST”’ 


BOOK BINDING 


Eighteen years’ experience for 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


(All through the country) 


Write for Prices and Book of Particulars 


The Bookshop Bindery 


314-322 W. Superior St., Chicago, III. 


Your Books 


Keep them circulating 
Triple their service 
Improve their appearance 


REBIND 


Popular books wear out first 
Rebind Them Promptly 
Satisfy Your Patrons 


PROMPT SERVICE 


Write for Prices 


Democrat Printing Co. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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merican 


ibrary Annual 
(1914-1915) 


8vo. Cloth Binding. Price, $5.00 net 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 

Inpex To Dates or CurRENT EVENTS IN 1914 

Tue YEAR (1914) IN Books 

Liprary WorK, AN ANNUAL DIGEST CUMULATED FROM THE 

Liprary JOURNAL 

4 BIBLIOGRAPHIES PUBLISHED IN 1914 

5 Pertopicars: Jiprary, Book TRADE AND KINDRED, 
THROUGHOUT THE WorRLD 

6 ORGANIZATIONS: LiprarRy, BooK TRADE AND KINDRED, 
THROUGHOUT THE WorRLD 

7 Liprary ScHoots IN THE UNITED States 

8 Sevect Lists oF LIBRARIES OF OVER 5,000 VOLUMES IN THE 
Unitep STATES AND CANADA, WITH FINANCIAL AND 
OTHER STATISTICS, NAME OF LIBRARIAN, ETC. 


9 BUSINESS AND OTHER SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


LEADING LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD OF OVER 100,000 VOLUMES 


NOTICE 


The directories of Publishers and Booksellers and the list 
of Private Book Collectors hitherto included in the Library 
Annual will be transferred to the American Booktrade Hand- 
book which we have in preparation. 


241 WEST 37th STREET 


R. R. BOWKER CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK 


14 [July, 1915 
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BOOKS OFFERED 


Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 East 22nd St., 
New York City. 

(Sent to any library on payment of transportation 
charges, plus ten cents for packing. This list inciudes 
some new titles, and also ali material still avawable 
from previous ists.) 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach 
ing. Bull. Education in Vermont. 

Chicago. Charities directory. 1906. 
State Charities Board. Development of 

charities and correction in the state of In 
igto. 


Indiana. 
public 


ciana. 


International Labour Office Bull. Vol. 1, nos. 1, 2, 


and 3. 
Michigan. State, Sec. of. 5th ann. rpt. on the regis- 
tration of births and deaths, etc. 1871. 


Negro year book. 1914-15. 


New York Charities 
1910, 1914. 

New York (city). 
rpt. 1855. 

New York (city). Assn. for 


of the Poor. Ann. rpts. 11-15. 
and (Semi-centennial). 


directory. 1883, 1900, 1907, 


Almshouse, Govsv. of. 7th ann. 


Improving Condition 
1854-1858. soth 


Central park, Comrs. of Ann. 


1869. 


New York (city). 
rpt, 5th, 1862; 13th, 


New York (city). 
and papers, nos. 1-5, 1882-1886. 


New York (city). 


Charity Organization Soc. Rpts. 


(Rpts.) 


Charity Organization Soc., Tene- 
ment house committee. Condensed report; Trin- 
ity’s tenements, a report on the condition of all 
residence buildings owned and controlled by Trinity 
church, as found on inspections from June 24th to 
Cet. rath, 1909. 


New York (city). Educ., 
teachers in the public schools. 


Board of. Directory of 


1910. 


Estimate and apportionment board. 
Sellevue and Allied 
Rpt. 1913. 


of the 


New York (city). 
Depts. of health, charities, and — 
hospitals, Committee on inquiry into. 

New York (city). Ann. rpt. 
Board of health. 

New York (city). Institution for the blind. 
nos 32-43, 1867-1878. 

New York (city). Public parks, Dept. of. Ann. rpt. 
of the Board of Commissioners 2d, 1871-2; 3d, 
1872-3. Also two letters to the President on recent 
changes, etc., in Central park. 

New York (city). 
v. I, 1902-3. 


New York (state). 
1886. 


Health dept. 


1871-72. 


Rpts. 


Tenement house dept. rst rpt., 


Factory inspector. st ann. rpt., 


New York (state). Factory investigating commission. 
Women workers in factories in New York state 
Notes on some trades in New York state employing 
a large proportion of women workers, by Violet 
Pike, 1912. 

New York (state). 


taries public and 
1908. 


Immigration commission. No 
immigrants, by A. Kellor 


Peabody Education Fund. Proc. of the trustees. 


Pennsylvania. Industrial Statistics Bureau. 38th an 


nual rpt., roto. 


Pennsylvania. Public charities board. Rpt., no. 22, 


1891. 


St. Louis of charities and philanthropy 


1909 


directory 


United States. President’s homes commission. Rpts 


1907-08, 
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LIBRARIANS: 

If you are in need of substitutes or assist- 
ants for etther temporary or permanent posi 
tions, let us know We are ready to fill 
library positions of all kinds. 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
522 Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. A. C. HUBBARD 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
Department. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 
New Catalogues just issued 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
132 East 23rd Street =: New York, N. Y. 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St, New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 


Bahrenburg & Company 


401 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK 


ard Board 
ut Cards 
aper 
nvelopes 


Cover Paper in Various Colors Suit- 
able for Magazines and Pamphlets. 


Ruled Index Cards for Cataloguing: 
Also Book Cards. 


WRITE FOR PRICES and SAMPLES 
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A CLASSIFIED - DIRECTORY OF 
Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS 
*Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BINDING 
HR {, Be Barnard & Co., Inc., 105 Federal St., Boston, 


*The Book Shop Bindery, 314 W. Superior St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Brabandt & Binding Co., 3604-06 Lincoln 
Ave., 
Burgmeier Bindery, 1909-10 North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Send or particulars. 
"Chivers Bookbinding Co., gtt-913 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Olaf Lokke Book Bindery, Co» Ind. 
*New England Library Bindery Co. pomaneld, Mass. 
Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, l, 
H. Rademackers, Newark, > 
Pm oy Ruzika, 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 
orge H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bookbindery, Sprin port, 
C. A. Sullivan, Island View p ce, — Rochelle, 
N. Y. Old books rebound. 
Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East rth St., 
New York. 
*J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. 
The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., "Springfield, Mass. 
*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. .» Kalamazoo, Mich. 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
Universal Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St., 
New York. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 


Joseph Baer & Co., Hochstr. 6 Frankfurt a.M. Ger- 
many. 

“Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham, Eng. 

*Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 

*A. Bonnier Pub, House, New York (Scandinavian). 

*F. A. Brockhaus. Leipzig. 

Noble & Noble, New York (Educational Books). 

Huntting Co., Springheld, Mass. 

“Henry Malkan, New | ork. 

*A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

*T. E. Schulte, New York. 

*~has. Scribner's Sons, New York. 

*H, Sotheran & Co., London. 

*F. C. Stechert Co., Inc., New York. 

*S. E. Stechert & Co., New York. 

*John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New York. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

The General Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co Cincinnati, Ohio, 

*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

*Snead & Co., Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J 
CAMERAS, STEREOPTICONS, ETC. 

*The Photostat, Commercial Camera Co., Rochester, 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
*Saylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
*A. (McClurg & Co., 215-2a1 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


& Erbe Mfg. Co, N. Y. 
Bowere Dustless-Duster Co., 200 Summer St., Boston, 
ass. 


(June, 


FILES FOR NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 
Univasest Binder Sales Agency, 5 East 14th St., New 


ork. 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 

Betzler & Wilson Fountain Pen Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., Safety Self-Filling. 
INDEX CARDS. 

Elsinore Paper Co., 29 Beekman St., New York. 

*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. 

The Globe-Wernicke €o., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

*Library Bureau Boston, New York and Chicago. 
"A. C. McClurg & Co., ats-2a1 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
*Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Higgins & Co., 271 gth St. 
*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, P 
LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 15 Randolph St., Chicago. 
LETTER MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


The Beck Duplicator Co., 491-493 Broadway, New bs 

The Sc Co., 228 West N 

Yawman Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 

LETTERS AND FIGURES cUuT or 
GUMMED PAPER. 

The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 

LOOSE LEAF DEVICES. LIBRARY RECORDS, 

INDEX, ETC. 

Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 

Feldmann System Mfg. to., 1938 North Ave., Chicago. 

*Rand Visible Index, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 

Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes 

and back numbers. 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Paul C. Patterson, 4043 Powelton Ave., Phila., Pa. 
MECHANICAL COUNTERS. 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Counters for 
library circulation, statistics or attendance, 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


| The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TYPEWRITING MACHINES AND ACCESSORIES. 


*Hammond Typewriter Co., 69th to zoth Sts., East 
River, N. Y. C. 


Remington Typewriting Co., New York and Every- 


where. 
Underwood Typewriter. Cosngepentnne card and 


— machines, 30 Vesey St., N. Y. C. Branches 
in all large cities. 


*See advertisement elsewhere is: this number. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Public Passaic, N. Je 


FOR SALE CHEAP: Chamber's Journal, 1854-1881, 
complete in 53 vol.; 1888-1894, 8 vol.; 1902-1900, 6 
vol. Churchman, v. 87-100, 1903-1909 Missionary 
Review, 1894-1900, 19 vol. Pail Mall, 9-19, 1806- 
18090; Vv. 29-45, 1902-1910. All are bound in three 


quarters leather and are in good condition 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 


LISTS FREE 


Noble and Noble, 31-33-25 West 15th St., N. Y. City, SCComdhand and New, 


Send List for Oger. 
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DOMESTIC. 


Aldine Book Co., a95 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Anderson, John R., 31 W. isth St., New York. 

Baker & Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 354 Fourth 
Ave, New York. 

Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock ot 
magazine sets than all other deaicrs combined.) 
Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers ot 

Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New 


ork, 

Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N.Y. (Largest stock of Per:- 
odical Sets in the World.) 

Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St., New York. 

Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and General Luerature.) 

Caspar, \. N., Co., 431 BE. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Covers Book Binding Co., Kuuokbinders and 
scilers, giigig Atianuc Ave., Brovklyn, N. xX. 

Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St, New Yurk. 

Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestuut 5ts., St. Louis, Aiv. 

Dewitt & Snelling, 1009 Telegraph Ave., Uakiana, Cai. 
(Western Americana a specialty.) 

toley, P. 14 Boston, Mass. 

brauklin Bookshop, Philadelphia, fa. Natural His- 
tory, Americana, Uli Medicai. 

Gerhardt, & Co. (Lexington Book Shop), iao Kasi 
New York. 

Goodspeed’s Bovkshop, 54 Park St., Boston, Mass, 

Grégory, 110 Union St., Providence, K. 1. 

tHearunan, Chas, fred., 30 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Humparey, &. 05 Spring Kochester, N. x. 

Hudson Book Co., 25 W. gad St., New York City. 
(Americana.) 

Huntung, The H. K., Co., Springhelu, Mass. 

thuston, A. Lachange Me. 

Lauriat, Chas, 365 Washingion Boston, 

Lemecke & Buechner, ju West 27tu ot., New York, 

Liebeck, C. F., 857 E. 63d St., Chicago, Ill, 

George 07 Cornuili, buston, Mass, 

Loeser & Lo., brederick, Bruokiyn, N. 

McClurg, A. U., & Co., Bovukscilers, Publishers and 
DStauoners, Ketall, 415-421 Wabach Ave.; Whoic- 
saic, g30-352 Chicage. 

McDevitt-Wilson bargain book Shop, jv Church St, 
N. Y., Fublisners’ Kemainders, Uid, New and 
Kare Buoas, Subscription Seis. 

McDonough Cv., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Malkan, Menury, 4a Broadway, New York. 

McVey, John Jjos., 1229 Arch St., Philadelpbu, Pa. 
(Americana, Genera: History, Science, nevivgy.) 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2023 Ulive St, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mendoza, Isaac, Kook Co., 17 Anu St, New York. 

Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N.Y. Americana. 

Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 

Preston & Kounds Co., Providence, R. L. 

Putnam's Sons, G. P., Publishers, 2 West 45th St., 
New Xork; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London, 
Putnam's (Ketail Department of above), Booksellers 
and Library Agents, 42 West 4sth St., New York; 

24 Bedtord St., Strand, London. 

Robinson, E. K., 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 

Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
(Americana, English Lit. Mas., Early Printing.) 

Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., New York. 
(Americana, General Literature, i heology.) 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

State House Book Shop, 221 S. sth St., Phila., Pa. 

Stechert, F. C., & Co., Inc., 29-35 West jad St., 
New York. 

Stechert, G. E., & Co., 151-155 West 25th St., New 
York. (Books in various languages.) 

Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Kapids, lowa. 
(Books about lowa and the early West.) 

Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 
Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 

New Books, Kemainders and Rare Books. 


BEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point 
of literary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


FORKIGN. 


Atkinson, R., 97 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, London, 
Eng. (Catalogues, including Americana, post free.) 

Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, lranktort, Ger. 

Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 

Biackweii, B. H., so and 51 Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
(Theological, Classical and General.) 

Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. (All books 
printed in Mexico or about Mexico.) 

Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 501 Third Ave., New 

York. Scandinavian books. 

Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
Holiand. 

Brockbaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 

Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

GBumpus, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St, London, Eng. 
(Searce, bine and General.) 

Carter, F. C., 71 Middle Lane, Hornsey, London, 
Eng. Specialties, Americana (books, prints and 
maps), Soutn Seas, Colomal, Far East, Topogra 
phy, Antiquarian, Kare, Curious, Mss. Lists free. 

Cedric Chivers, Lid., Portway, Bath, England. 

Duilau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Sq., London, W. (Natural 
tistory and 

Edwards, francis, 834 High St., Marylebone, London, 
W., England. 

Ellis, Messrs., a9 New Bond St., London, Eng. 

Paul, it Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 

Trance, 

Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav, Leipzig, Germany. 
Friedlander, K. & Son, Karistr 1, Berlin, N. W. 6, 
Germany. (Natural History; Exact Sciences.) 
Gihoter & Ranschburg, lL. Bognergasse 4 Vienna, 
Austria. (Uld Books, Prints, Autographs.) 
Gottschalk, Paul, 1: Unter den Linden, Berlin. 

(Rare Books and Mas., Science.) 

Grant, = 31 George LV. Bridge, Edinburgh, Scot- 

lan 


Gray, Henry, Genealogical Kecord Office and Book 
Store, 1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 
W., Eng. (amily histories, Pedigrees, Amen- 
cana, Kesearches made.) 

Harrassowitz, Utto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 


many. 
Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 
Germany. 

Higham, Che.les, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., London, 
E. ¢. (Theology, second-hand aud remainders. 
Johnston, George P., 37_ George St., Edinburgh. Curi- 

ous, Old and Rare Books, Early Scottish. 
Lemcke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 


ork. 

Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St. Michel, Paris, 

Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. Specialists in 
a on Books, Library Editions, rints and Auto- 


graphs. 

Morice, Eugene L., 9 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, 
Lonndon, W. C. Specialty: China, Japan, Aus- 
tralasia, Africa. 

Morton, J. M., 1 Duke St., Brighton, Eng. (Second 
hand catalogs on all subjects issued frequently; 
free on request.) 

Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 


Mss. with and witbout illuminations, Dante 
Books, rare books ot every kind, artistica) 
bindings, prints, etc.) 

Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, England. 

Rapilly, G., 9 Quai Malaquais, Paris, France, 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasec, 
14, Munich, Germany. (American Books and 
Prints, Incunables, Mes., Kare Books, Prints.) 
(Showrooms, Lenbachplatz 6.) 150 catalogues i 
sued. 

Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St., London, W. C. 

Schoningh, Ferdinand, Osnabriick, Germany. 

Sotheran, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 

Stechert, G. E., & Co., 150-155 W. asth St., New 
York; also Leipzig, London, Paris. 

Stevens, Son & Sules, s9 Great Russell St., Londua, 
W. ©. (Americana and Economics.) 

Terquem, Em., 10 Rue Scribe, Paris, France, 
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Olschki, Leo. S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- ry _e a 
seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, Incunabuia, 
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JACKSON (LADY) Works. 14 vols. 1amo., cloth, Boston 189s.. 
HARPER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of United States History, 10 vols., 8vo., cloth, 1905 


CLASSIC TALES By Famous Authors. Bodleian Edition, 20 vols. half leather, gilt tops, illus- 
trated. As new 


JAMES (G. P. R.) Historical Novels, 25 vols., cloth, as new....... 

HARVARD CLASSICS, so vols., cloth, as new, published at $39.00, ...........cceeeeceeeeeeees 
STODDARD’S LECTURES, 14 vols., half morocco, Boston, 1907 

SCOTT (SIR W.) Waverley Novels. Edited by Andrew Lang, 24 vols., half leather, Boston 
JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA, 12 vols., cloth, published at $96.00 


WORLD’S BEST ESSAYS. From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Edited by David 
J. Brewer, 1o vols., three-quarters leather, St. Louis, 1900 


NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, 22 vols., cloth, as new, New York, 1911 
DRAPER’S SELF CULTURE, 10 vols., three-quarters leather, New York, 1907 


COMEDIE HUMAINE. By Honore Balzac. Definitive Library Edition. Edited by Professor 
George Saintsbury, 34 vols., buckram 


ELIOT (GEORGE). Complete Works, Illustrated Library Edition, 16 vols., cloth. ...........+++ 12.00 
HISTORIAN’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 25 vois., buckram, New York, 1908............... 


22.50 
FRANKLIN (BENJAMIN) Works. Edited by Jared Sparks, 10 vols., calf, Boston, 1840, ........ 6g0 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. A Universal Reference Library, 20 vols., limp morocco, thin 
paper, 1911 
AINSWORTH (W. H.) Historical Romances. 2 vols., Victorian Limited Edition. Buckram. 
Philadelphia 
MOTLEY (J. L.) Complete Works. De Luxe Edition, 17 vols., buckram, as new 
ELLIS (EDWARD S.) Standard History of the United States, 6 vols., Royal 8vo., half leather, 


INFORMATION ON ABOVE SETS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York’s Largest 
Bookstore 
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33.08 
40.00 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. Latest Edition. Thin paper, 29 vols., cloth, 
2 
ae 
42 Broadway and 55 New Street 


+) 


